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Editorials 


THE FORDHAM CENTENARY 
() i: HUNDRED YEARS ago saw the beginning of 


three important movements in the United States. The 
No-Nothing Party came to life at a State Convention 
in Louisiana, the Public School System as we know it today 
was organized here in New York, and Fordham University 
opened its doors. Intimately associated with the history of 
all three was the vigorous young Bishop of Basileopolis, some 
time an Irish farm hand and at the moment Coadjutor of 
New York, John Hughes. The first movement he fought for 
more than a decade and helped to kill; of the second he was 
the occasion, having wiped out its predecessor, the infamous 
Public School Society; and the third he dreamed into existence 
on a lovely farm in Westchester. This was not, however, the 
only link between the three apparently unconnected move- 
ments. For all of them really represented different phases 
of the same struggle, a struggle for the survival of our Ameri- 
can Catholic culture. Times were critical just then, with new 
problems arising on every side, but the nub of the whole situa- 
tion was the rapid increase of Catholic immigrants in the 
second quarter of the century. They had to be defended, they 
had to be understood, they had to be encouraged, but above 
all they had to be educated for the future role they were to 
play in “this strange but happier land.” 
Now the Coadjutor Bishop was already fighting heroically 
for their political and social rights. His predecessor had built 
parish after parish for their spiritual needs. But if they 
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wanted an education, there was not a college or a seminary 
nearer than Mount St. Mary’s in Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
Nothing in New England, nothing in New York, nothing in 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania. The ailing Bishop DuBois, a 
schoolmate of Robespierre, by the way, had strained every 
resource to build a seminary at Nyack and was crushed when 
it disappeared in a mysterious fire before it could be occupied. 
Later an attempt was made at LaFargeville, one of those sub- 
limely impractical ventures which can succeed only when 
helpless nuns are in charge. Unhappily, in this case, the pio- 
neers were strong and logical men. So that one hundred years 
ago it would not have been unfair to say that nothing had 
been done for higher education from Maryland to Canada. 

For this reason, therefore, we referred to the establishment 
of Fordham as the beginning of a movement. It started off 
a train of inspiring foundations that has covered New Eng- 
land and the Middle States with the amazing network of 
Catholic colleges and universities we see today. Holy Cross 
and Villanova were the first to follow the brave example set. 
Then in the summer of ’47, Father John Larkin, S.J., the 
handsome Vice-President of Fordham, drove downtown with 
fifty cents in his pocket and founded the College of St. Fra: zis 
Xavier. Later, the Bishop of Newark, the Rt. Rev. James 
Roosevelt Bayley, who had been the third President of Ford- 
ham, opened the doors of a little college and seminary in South 
Orange, which he named Seton Hall in honor of his beloved 
aunt. Soon the brave and selfless Brothers of the Christian 
Schools began an institution destined one day to become Man- 
hattan College. 

A still further step was taken when in the early years of 
the present century higher education for Catholic women be- 
came the Church’s new concern. Fordham had a role to play. 
She organized a Graduate School and a School of Education, 
chiefly to supply the needs of those teaching Sisterhoods which 
had been suddenly confronted with the responsibility of start- 
ing women’s colleges. Today, it is true, our Graduate School 
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is two-thirds laity and two-thirds men, but even now, the 
School of Education is a training school for nearly a thousand 
nuns and recognized as the normal school of the New York 
Archdiocese. In this way, the Fordham Centenary is linked 
with many colleges for girls whose first Deans, Presidents 
and Professors took their doctorates with us. For some insti- 
tutions, we drew up the first curriculum of studies, and ac- 
cepted credits from them toward a Fordham degree until 
they could obtain their own provisional charters from the 
State. 

In most cases, however, the establishment of one institution 
after another was a matter of spontaneous growth within the 
Catholic body, the result of far-seeing Bishops, intelligent 
clergy, generous laity and zealous Religious, working to 
spread the Kingdom of God on earth. It was not the achieve- 
ment of a single man, or of a single Order or of a single race, 
but it is interesting to note that the whole movement started 
when Bishop Hughes bought the old Rose Hill Farm and 
invited a handful of priests from Emmitsburg to teach his 
college boys and seminarians. The need at the time was so 
clear that within a decade or two others were taking up the 
same task, unconscious of the example, but the example was 
there, and the success, from the very beginning, worthy of 
emulation. 

One hundred years ago, Fordham found for the most part 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, underprivileged exiles 
who were caricatured in all the intolerant papers of the time, 
greenhorns who were digging the ditches and carrying the 
hods and laying the tracks of the Erie. These she found and 
these she made doctors and lawyers, business men, teachers and 
writers, officers high in the Army and Navy, judges and states- 
men, priests and bishops. Fordham in this was only part, it 
is true, of an extraordinary movement, but she happened to 
be the first part. The celebration of our Centenary, then, is 
not a merely local affair. 

Fordham University. ROBERT I. GANNON. 
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THE CRISIS OF DEMOCRACY 


N A striking speech at the University of Pennsylvania 
I under the auspices of Phi Beta Kappa on December 29, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann laid down as the first two of a 
series of propositions the following: 
that during the past forty or fifty years those who are responsible for educa- 
tion have progressively removed from the curriculum of studies the Western 
Culture that produced the modern Democratic State; that the schools and 
colleges have, therefore, been sending out into the world men who no longer 
understand the creative principle of the society in which they must live. 


If Mr. Lippmann’s propositions are true, and | believe that 
they are, then our own democracy in this country is faced with 
an internal crisis much more serious than any which menaces 


us from abroad. 
It is, I think, quite commonly agreed among Americans that 


the fall of France last June was preceded by an internal col- 
lapse which merely made the military debacle an inevitable 
event. France, in other words, had abandoned the “crea- 
tive principle” of its own society. It would be worth our 
while, then, for us to examine to what extent the same process 
has gone forward among us with regard to the political prin- 
ciples which formed us. 

It goes without saying, I think, that many, if not most, of 
our political thinkers, and therefore our politicians, long ago 
abandoned the most fundamental principle of all, and the 
one which lies at the very base of our Western Culture, the 
principle derived from Aristotle and re-introduced into Euro- 
pean thought by St. Thomas Aquinas, that man is a political 
animal by nature, that government in human society is de- 
rived from the natural law. Most modern writers, outside 
the Catholic Church, believe government, and indeed society 
itself, to be a conventional form, created by human forces 
alone, as a result of some contract, or fusing of the General 
Will. They have not seen, however, that Rousseau leads di- 
rectly to Hitler. 
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The reason why this has not yet happened in this country 
is easy to discover. Sometimes it happens in human society 
that a crucial principle is lost, but that the disastrous conse- 
quences of that loss are not immediately felt because another 
set of principles remains as a bulwark of that ultimate prin- 
ciple and is not yet consciously rejected. It seems to me that 
this is what has happened in our case. We have retained in 
our Constitution the division of the three powers of govern- 
ment, and we have retained the tradition that our republican 
form of government is democratic in the sense that it is self- 
government. 

It seems to me, however, that these two principles are men- 
aced in their turn by the tacit adoption of other ideas which 
must ultimately undermine them. 

The first of these ideas has been current for a long time, but 
only recently has made itself felt. It is the idea associated with 
capitalism, or, as it is more correctly called, economic liberal- 
ism, according to which that government governs best which 
governs least. ‘Thus two things happen: first, democracy 
comes to be defined as the minimum of government; and 
secondly, democracy comes to be identified with laissez-faire 
capitalism. Let us look at this new definition and this new 
identification. 

The definition is obviously false. Democracy means that 
the people rule; but that means two things: that the people 
rule, and that the people ru/e. If this is denied, and if it be- 
comes necessary, in changed circumstances of the growth of 
corporate wealth, for the Congress to place new curbs on 
economic power for the common good, then we will be said 
to have abandoned democracy, because we have increased the 
powers of government. Democracy must also rule, when it 
is necessary for the common good The amount of rule exer- 
cised by a democracy is not a measure of its democracy; what 
is important is that it be self-rule. 

Now here we reach a further danger. When the Congress 
passes a law designed to curb economic power or any other 
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inordinate growth in social life, that law automatically gives 
the executive more power. If, therefore, the President, the 
Congress and the people forget that this normal extension of 
executive power is merely an extension of the people’s power, 
but instead begin to look on it merely as more power for the 
President, then all of us have tacitly abandoned the founda- 
tion of our democratic form of government. We have un- 
consciously looked on executive power as power alienated 
into higher hands, something above and outside the people 
itself. 

As long as the division of power remains in the Constitution, 
this danger will not be overtly felt, for the Congress and the 
Courts remain as checks on the Executive. But if we begin 
to look on our government—Congress, Courts and President— 
as sorrething transcendent to the people, outside and above 
the community, then these checks will cease to have any 
meaning. The threefold government will consider itself inde- 
pendent of the people. The Absolute State is not far behind. 

Now this process is already far on its way to completion. 
This may supply the reason why so many now believe that 
the people are being cajoled out of their role of leaders, and 
have the illusion of ruling when in fact they do not rule. 
But the solution is not, as so many seem to think, an abandon- 
ment of the attempt to control economic power, and a return 
to plutocratic rule, which is no less destructive of democratic 
liberty than absolute political rule, and no less an illusion of 
ruling by the people. 

The solution lies in a return to our original political doc- 
trine, the “creative principle” of our society. As long as 
both the Administration and the critics of the Administration 
look on executive power as alienated power, we have little 
chance of returning to that doctrine. Our governmental 
agencies—legislative, judicial and executive—are an integral 
part of the community, the only remaining parts of that 
organic order which ancient tradition tells us constituted the 
essence of the State. If they are lost to the community, the 
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last phase of that progressive atomization of society will have 
set in which leads to anarchy or tyranny, and has led to it in 
other civilizations. 

If, on the other hand, democracy allows itself to be identi- 
fied with economic liberalism, we shall meet the same fate 
in another way. For laissez-faire capitalism, as we have 
known it, is dying by its own doing, and if it is identified in 
the minds of the people with democracy, then democracy will 
go down with it. We cannot with impunity identify democ- 
racy with liberty of the individual, and then restrict the 
individuals to a small part, the richer part, of the community. 
The common good remains the principal end of government. 

Catholic University of America. WILFRID PARSONS. 


* * * 


THE INTELLECTUALS TO THE RESCUE 


NLIKE the riddle of the Sphinx, the riddle of the 
| | present world crisis is a reality and no mere figment 
of Egyptian or Greek imagination. That riddle, in- 
deed, may be attributable to the “cult of the mythical” (initi- 
ated by Georges Sorel and taken up by Mussolini and Hitler 
as a sorry substitute for the dynamic realism of the authentic 
Mysteries of traditional Christianity) ; but the bewildering 
actuality of the crisis itself will not be denied—not even by the 
most stubborn and skeptical! resolute of American isolation- 
ists. That actuality, because of the bewilderment in which 
it has overtaken us, is full of apparent riddles. Yet to treat 
these riddles merely as puzzles and to indulge in super- 
ficially flattering and prideful theories about them is only to 
court the destruction of our society. 

Among the host of apparent riddles, none would seem to 
be more vexing than the question: What is democracy? 
Everybody is for it. But, if we are to judge from the amount 
of irrational, psychological appeal in its favor, this verbal 
unison in favor of democracy would seem to arise solely out 
of the fact that Mussolini and Hitler are known to be op- 
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posed to it. The time was (within the memory of some of 
us who are still not old enough to think in terms of a bygone 
youth) when democracy was thought of primarily as one 
form of government among several other possible forms. 
The test was whether it provided for the only end for which 
a political State may properly be said to exist: the common 
temporal good of all its members considered as a means to 
their ulterior and ultimate end as human persons and as 
God’s supernaturally privileged creatures. Not that such a 
test was at any time all-controlling, or even as clear and 
efficacious then as it had been in the days when our Constitu- 
tion was first adopted. But it still made sense to influential 
minds. If anybody, on the other hand, thought in those days 
of democracy as a “way of life,” it was always in terms of 
those socially and politically acquired, and traditionally main- 
tained virtues, without which any mere form of democratic 
government is bound to prove futile if not disastrous. 

But now that the word Democracy has been taken up as a 
rallying cry to rouse us to some sort of common action against 
whatever we are supposed (on the basis of a concocted public 
opinion) to dislike, democracy itself would seem to be rapidly 
assuming, in the minds of all too many, the deceitful semblance 
of a mirage in a waste land. Not so long ago, it was the 
Scientists who were exhorting one another and telling us that 
they alone were in a position to save democracy, seeing that 
they alone held title to the only available common ground on 
which it could possibly be bolstered up. Now, it would 
seem, it is the turn of the Literati or self-styled Intellectuals. 
In a sort of lay encyclical, recently promulgated as a joint 
formulation and signed by some seventeen Intellectuals, The 
City of Man: A Declaration on World Democracy, we have 
a fair sample of what we may expect from this quarter. 

What strikes one first in this as in other such performances 
is the extent to which modern Intellectuals have forgotten 
the wisdom contained in Plato’s inadequate definition of 
justice: “doing one’s own business, and not being a busybody.” 
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For what Walter Lippmann so admirably states in his Preface 
to Morals, in regard to the painter, holds equally for the 
litterateurs, for all those whose studies are primarily con- 
cerned with literature: ‘There is no more reason why a 
painter should be able to extemporize a satisfactory interpre- 
tation of life than that he should be able to govern a city or 
write a treatise on chemistry.” Of course, a few among those 
who signed the Declaration on World Democracy might 
(while retaining the title of Intellectuals) prefer to be classed 
as theologians or political scientists. In that case, all one 
can do (if one is to judge from their joint product) is to recall 
what Newman said of Cicero: 

It must be allowed that he is deficient in depth; that he skims over rather 
than dives into the subjects of which he treats; that he had too great com- 
mand of the plausible to be a patient investigator or a sound reasoner. 


In consequence of such jurisdictional limitations, what 
was Clearly (and no doubt sincerely) intended to be a synthetic 
statement and evaluation of all the pertinent facts involved 
in the most important problem of the present hour turns out, 
upon analysis, to be nothing more than an egregious piece of 
modernistic syncretism. One half truth is contradicted by 
another, and the whole is compromised by poetico-prophetic 
enunciations as to what the world will look like when we 
accept democracy as an ultimate religion. 

If this be all that modern Intellectuals have to offer in 
the cause of our precarious democracy, it might well be sug- 
gested that (like the monks of old) a goodly number of them 
retire into the desert, there to acquire depth of soul and defi- 
niteness of principle. Perhaps, in time, they would be able 
to send back to us an Athanasius to defend and a Benedict 
to supply a rule of discipline for the future Religion of 
World Democracy. 

In the meantime, intellectual pride and the devil of con- 
fusion continue to be very much at large. 

Fordham University. MOORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR. 
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THE ARMED HORDE 


EVIVAL of public interest in military matters reopens 
R for the general reader a field which for two decades 
past has been the almost exclusive preserve of the 
soldier-writer. The product of the military expert, intended 
primarily for his fellow-soldiers, has generally provided heavy 
going for the reader. A recent study, The Armed Horde, 
brings to this field a vividness of treatment and vigor of style 
usually lacking in the military writer’s specialized product.’ 
Mr. Hoffman Nickerson presents an illuminating study 
of the effects of military conscription and other methods of 
induction c*. the political, social and economic life of the 
nations involved. Sketching in brief outline the practice of 
the ancient and medieval worlds in the recruitment of their 
military forces, he dwells at greater length on the “limited” 
warfare characteristic of the eighteenth century. The net 
cost of such “‘chess-board” hostilities, waged by a professional 
soldiery, was relatively light. As the author points out, the 
French Revolution, reviving the principle of the nation in 
arms, introduced an ever-ascending cost spiral which today 
threatens civilization itself. However, he sees in the events 
of World War I and in events subsequent to the summer of 
1940 a decline in the “curve of war” which offers hope of 
early elimination of mass warfare as an instrument of policy. 
The average reader will enjoy the broad sweep of military 
history presented, with its sundry diversions into military 
strategy, tactics and logistics, from which he is repeatedly 
jumped back to the central thesis. For the student, civilian 
or military, these merits will not suffice. He will note at the 
outset the author’s objective: 

From that time [French Revolution] to our own day democratic ideas 
have come to dominate politics just as the mass army has dominated war. 
It is the thesis of this book that the two are inseparably connected both with 
each other and with a third thing, barbarism. 


1THE ARMED HorpbE, 1793-1939. By Hoffman Nickerson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1940. Pp. x, 427. $3.50. 
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Again, discussing the outbreak of World War I: “The 
conscript army and romantic nationalism, monstrous children 
of democracy, had brought mass warfare to its culmination.” 
The subsequent analysis of the historical record must give 
even the casual reader the impression of special pleading 
which boldly omits vital parts of the record and is careless, 
to say the least, in the presentation of other data. 

To cite a few examples, there is no reference to the preser- 
vation of western civilization by the citizen-militia of demo- 
cratic Ancient Greece at Marathon and Salamis. No com- 
mendation is given the achievements of the Roman citizen- 
armies of the Republic, nor is there a line to describe the 
decadence of military power under the Empire, with its 
armies of barbarian mercenaries. Switzerland’s successful 
reliance on the universal levy since 1291 (with one brief 
‘apse) is ignored. Just so, English dependence for land de- 
fense on the fyrd, from Alfred’s day to the time of her dom- 
inance of the seas. Most conspicuous is the absence of discus- 
sion of the complete success of selective service, as employed 
by the United States in World War I, a measure whole- 
heartedly supported by the public, a measure promptly 
dropped when the need for it had ended. And the author 
falls into error in his brief discussion of our Civil War draft 
as “selective.” Vitiated by the bounty laws and the substi- 
tute system, it bore down chiefly on the poor. Of the 1,300,000 
men listed as “drafted” all but 46,347 were brought into the 
ranks as “volunteers” by some form of purchase. 

When Mr. Nickerson, seeing no hope of the elimination 
of war as an instrument of policy, presents the relatively 
economical eighteenth-century type of arbitrament by force 
as an alternative, one notes with dismay his correct charac- 
terization of the professional soldiery of that day—riffraft 
and scum, such that “society looked upon the killing of such 
ruffians with a certain equanimity.” That comment goes hand 
in hand with the practice of declaring forfeit the lives of the 
defenders of a besieged city in the event that the “socially 
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harmless armies” of the period were forced to deliver a final 
assault. The author is enthusiastic over the brief return of 
Europe to a system of professional armies after the close of 
the Napoleonic Wars. He praises the action of the restored 
Bourbons, “mild and fatherly” sovereigns whose army was 
“expected to muster less than a quarter of a million.” As it 
happens, that figure, in proportion to population, was about 
as large as the “armed horde” of conscripts which made up 
the bulk of the A.E.F. It is only natural, then, that the 
author finds paradoxical the return to conscription by the 
Prussia of 1814, outstanding authoritarian state of that time. 
Equally natural, his failure to call attention to conscript 
systems established by Soviet Russia, Nazi Germany, Italy, 
and Japan in anticipation of the present war. For Russia, it 
applies to both sexes, as it does to a limited degree in Ger- 
many. In all those states it begins as pre-military training in 
early childhood, Italy starting it at the age of six. Democratic 
conscription is by contrast a milk-and-water affair. Democ- 
racies have adopted conscription only when hostile invasion, 
actual or imminent, permitted them no other choice. It is 
true that adventurers like Napoleon have at times subverted 
democratic conscription to the service of their own ends. 
Fortunately, such cases have been exceptional. By compari- 
son, Schrecklichkeit and authoritarianism have together 
charted a path which stretches down to the present and beyond. 
Mr. Nickerson fails to note that democracies almost in- 
variably forge their tools too late to avoid a life-and-death 
struggle for survival, a fact never clearer than in this post- 
Munich era. Therein lies democracy’s greatest danger, a dan- 
ger which at the same time reveals an element of strength. For 
underneath the pacifism inherent in democratic states, re- 
sponsible for their lag in defense measures, is the passionate 
insistence of free men on the retention of their individual liber- 
ties. While it lives, democracy can dismiss its fears of col- 
lapse into the barbarism pictured by Mr. Nickerson. 
West Point, N.Y. COLONEL HERMAN BEUKEMA. 











Fordham’s Jesuit Beginnings 
GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN 


OHN HUGHES, third Bishop of New York, acquired 
J by purchase in 1839 a property known as the Rose Hill 
Farm, a tract of one hundred and six acres, on which stood 
an unfinished stone house erected the preceding year. Here 
he proposed to locate a college and seminary, one of the sev- 
eral projects through which he sought to build up the diocese 
on its educational side. The property in question lay in 
Westchester County, New York, a half mile from the Bronx 
River and near the village of Fordham, being part of a larger 
tract confirmed by its onetime Indian proprietors to John 
Archer in 1669, which was, according to the deed of confirma- 
tion, “the 21st year of ye Reigne of our Sovereigne Lord 
Charles the Second.” Four years later, 1673, Archer was 
granted letters-patent to the Manor of Fordham, this being 
the earliest mention of the name of the college-to-be in the 
Westchester County records. Ownership of the manor prop- 
erty passed through various hands until it came into those of 
Bishop Hughes. It was admirably adapted to the use he was 
to put it to. The terrain was spacious and of great natural 
beauty while only some ten miles separated it from the rapidly 
growing metropolis to the south. Further, a measure of dis- 
tinction was lent to it by certain associations of interest it 
could claim with the historic past, notably with George 
Washington and the Revolutionary War.’ 

With characteristic energy Bishop Hughes set himself to 
solve the financial and other problems which the opening of 
the new institutions entailed. Not a little aid had come from 
the public towards launching the enterprise, but ampler 
funds and especially a teaching staff had still to be sought. 
To obtain both, the prelate, in the fall of 1839, undertook a 
journey to Europe. To his friend, Marc A. Frenaye, he had 





1Thomas Gaffney Taafe, 4 History of St. John’s College, Fordham, N. Y. (New 
York, 1891), 17 ff. 
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written: ‘The college and seminary go on prosperously. Of 
the 40,000 dollars which must be raised before we begin, 
about 15,000 are already subscribed. When we exceed 20,000, 
I shall go to Europe to engage professors etc., probably about 
the 16th next month.’”’ 

From the very first, it was the prelate’s design to place his 
college in Jesuit hands. At Paris in the course of his European 
journey of 1839, he came in touch with the Swiss bishop, 
Forbin-Janson, whose acquaintance he had made in the United 
States and who now furnished him a letter of introduction to 
the Jesuit superior general, John Roothaan: “Bishop Hughes 
will open his heart to you and I do not doubt that you will 
further the establishments he has in view, if the thing be 
possible to you.”* But Father Roothaan, for all the sincerity 
of his desire to cooperate with the highly deserving bishop 
from America, was in no position to grant his petition; short- 
age of men, that perennial check on apostolic zeal, made it 
impossible for his Order to take over the Rose Hil! College. 
Disappointed in his hopes, the bishop returned to his diocese, 
where on June 24, 1841, he formally opened his college under 
the patronage of St. John the Baptist.’ For the first five years 





“Hughes to Frenaye, September 19, 1839, in John R. G. Hassard, Life of Most 
Reverend John Hughes, D.D., First Archbishop of New York (New York, 1866), 
p. 204. 

3Janson 4 Roothaan, Paris, November 15, 1839. N. Ebor., 1-I, la. The correspondence, 
hitherto unpublished, on which this article is based is found in the Jesuit General 
Archives (JGA), Rome. Two archival sections in particular have been drawn upon, 
one covering the Mission of New York (Missio Neo-Eboracensis, N.-Ebor.), the other 
the Mission of Kentucky (Missio Kentuckiensis [Kentuck.]). In the citation of letters 
in the footnotes, the particles “to,” “a,” “ad” and “a” connecting the names of writer 
and addressee are used to indicate that the originals of the letters are in English, 
French, Latin or Italian respectively. Sketch of Bishop Forbin-Janson in Joseph B. 
Code, Dictionary of the American Hierarchy (New York, 1940), p. 114. 

Fordham’s Jesuit origins are intimately associated with the arresting figure of 
Father John Philip Roothaan, twenty-first general of the Society of Jesus, a man of 
extraordinary attainments of mind and heart and consummate holiness of life, the 
cause of whose beatification is already in progress. The best available biography is 
Pietro Pirri, S.J., P. Giovanni Roothaan XXI Generale della compagnia di Gest 
(Rome, 1930). 

*Taafe, op. cit., p. 51. 
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of its history, priests of the diocesan clergy and laymen were 
to constitute the faculty. But such arrangement was far from 
satisfactory. The priest professors could be ill spared from 
the parochial activities of the diocese. For this and other 
reasons, Bishop Hughes still sought to realize his original 
plan of making Fordham a Jesuit school. The summer of 
1843 saw him again on his way to Europe on business of the 
diocese, which was to include a renewed attempt at Jesuit 
headquarters to have the Order accept his college. 

On the voyage he had among his fellow passengers Father 
Peter De Smet, well-known Indian missionary of the Society 
of Jesus, an eager, expansive, forward-looking personality, 
who, it would appear, lent a ready ear to Hughes’s plans for 
committing his college to Jesuit hands.” In Paris the prelate 
had the good fortune to enlist the support of two leading 
ecclesiastics of the day, Bishop Rosati of St. Louis and His 
Eminence, Raffaele Cardinal Fornari, Archbishop of Nicaea 
and Papal Nuncio to France. Rosati, most sympathetic of 
friends to the Jesuit group working in his diocese, now ap- 
pealed to Father Roothaan to meet the wishes of the worthy 
prelate of New York.’ An appeal of the same tenor was made 
by the Papal Nuncio, eliciting from the General an answer 
that shall presently be seen. Meantime, Bishop Hughes had 
made the acquaintance in Paris of an ecclesiastic whose action, 
taken three years later, was to be decisive in making Fordham 
a Jesuit institution. This was Father Clement Boulanger, 
Provincial of the Jesuit Province of France, to which was 
attached the struggling American mission of Kentucky.’ 





5Peter John De Smet, 1800-1873. “Father De Smet—History Maker” in G. J. Gar- 
raghan, S.J., Chapters in Frontier History (Milwaukee, 1934), 158 ff. 

8Sketch of Bishop Rosati in Code, p. 304. No letter from Rosati on the subject is 
in the Jesuit archives; but Father Roothaan in his answer to Cardinal Fornari 
makes mention of Rosati’s intervention on behalf of Hughes. 

7Father Clement Boulanger, born March 7, 1790, St. Clément (Meurthe), France; 
entered Society of Jesus, July 18, 1823; Provincial of France, 1842-45; died, Issen- 
heim, Upper Rhine, Germany, June 12, 1868. Alexander Vivier, S.J., Nomina Patrum 
ac Fratrum Qui Societatem Jesu Ingressi in ea Supremum Diem Obierunt (Paris, 
1897), p. 255. The Society of Jesus in France was organized at this time (1843) 
into two provinces, France or Paris, and Lyons. 
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From the very first, the proposal made to him in Paris by 
the Bishop of New York that he accept St. John’s College 
on behalf of the Province of France made definite appeal to 
him. Obstacles, delays, at one time what seemed a determina- 
tion on the bishop’s part to negotiate no further with the 
Jesuits in regard to his college, were to ensue; but through 
all discouragements the dream of exchanging Kentucky for 
New York as a likelier field for the activities of his men 
never lost its glamor for Clement Boulanger. Yet his answer 
to the initial overtures made to him on the subject by Bishop 
Hughes could not, in view of his paltry resources in personnel, 
be an acceptance, at least an immediate one. On September 7, 
1843, the prelate wrote in haste from Paris to Father De Smet, 
then in Belgium: 

I called last evening on the Provincial and to my great surprise learned 
from him that nothing can be done. He had all the desire possible; but, 


but etc. 

I must give it up for the present, and I think altogether, 1 could not 
stand this kind of suspense between hope and disappointment. 

Make my most respectful and affectionate compliments to the good 
fathers of Belgium and to the members of your family. I am all in the 
bustle of preparation and can only add that I remain 

Ever your friend in Xt. 
Mw J. Bu, N. Y.* 


As a matter of fact, the bishop did not by any means give 
up his hopes of obtaining the Jesuits for Fordham. From 
Belgium he took the matter up directly with Father 
Roothaan, his letter being carried and delivered to the latter 
in Rome by Father De Smet. 

BrussEts, Feast of St. Ignatius 
1843 


Very Rev”. FATHER, 

I profit by the departure of the Rev*. Father De Smets [sic] for Rome, 
to renew the application which I made to your Reverence three years ago 
for the Diocese of New York. I have requested Father De Smets to 
explain to you the wants of my Diocese, and the reasons which make it 





8J}GA, N.-Ebor. I. 
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so important for the interests of religion in the United States, that there 
should be an establishment of Jesuits at New York. The Superior of 
St. Louis, who was at New York recently, is perfectly satisfied of the 
advantages to the Church of America which would result from such an 
establishment, and with the aid of a few subjects from Europe, he would 
be willing to undertake it.® 

The population of New York and its suburbs is about 400,000 souls. 
It is the great port of the United States. Of this population it is believed 
that one-fourth are Catholics. How important, then, that there should 
be a house of Catholic education for this immense flock? But it is not 
the Catholics alone that would profit by it. The Protestants would send 
their children and the prejudices which they have entertained through 
ignorance would be dissipated. 

The college which I established two years ago is doing exceedingly well 
and is situated admirably for a boarding school. It is furnished—has a 
chapel—and accommodations for 180 scholars. I would be willing to leave 
the teachers some time with the Fathers, in order that they might become 
acquainted with the students so that the change would not occasion any 
interruption of the studies. There is every means for opening a noviciate, 
and it would be my desire that as soon as they should be sufficiently 
numerous they should open an establishment connected with some church 
in the city for externs. By this means the Catholic religion would receive 
an impulse in New York which would be felt throughout the whole 
country. 

But I look immediately to the Diocese of New York. It contains a 
population of about three millions, and in extent resembles an empire, more 
than a Diocese of Europe. It contains five other large cities, each of which 
will become an Episcopal See before twenty years,’® and each division will 
still be larger than all Belgium. ‘These prospects, so encouraging on one 
side, are distressing on the other, when we reflect that unless something 
be done in time to multiply a Priesthood and provide Catholic education 
for the youth, thousands of souls must perish for want of the bread of life. 
This is the critica! period for the Church of America—this is the important 
period for laying the foundations in every kind of religious establishments 
which will grow with the growth of this young American Empire. 





°Father Peter Vihaegen was Superior of the Missouri Jesuits, 1836-1843, and 
later of those of Maryland, 1845-48. He wrote Father Roothaan urging the ac- 
ceptance of Fordham: “As for myself, I am of opinion that it would be one of the 
finest of the enterprises taken in hand under your administration.” Verhaegen a 
Roothaan, June 6, 1843, in G. J. Garraghan, The Jesuits of the Middle United 


States (New York, 1938), III, 113. 
Bishop Hughes’s prediction was borne out only partly by the event. 
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I know, Very Rev’. Father, that the members of your Society are called 
for on every side. But I do not believe there is any portion of the Universal 
Church in which their labours would be attended with more abundant fruit, 
or with more important results than in the rising church of New York. The 
influences emanating from their establishments at New York would be the 
means of incalculable good to the present and to future generations. 

I do not say this merely because I desire that establishment, but also because 
I am acquainted with the circumstances of that country, and speak from 
conviction. But I could not say, in writing, all that I feel on the subject. 
Father De Smets knows the situation of New York, and can supply. 
Persuaded as I am of your wish to do all in your power, I leave the matter 
to your decision which I shall receive as the will of God—whilst I have the 
honor to subscribe myself, 

Your obd'. ser' in X*, 
Me Joun, Bp. of New York." 





At Rome Father Roothaan now saw himself pressed from 
several quarters for a decision on the Fordham issue. Bishop 
Rosati had intervened ; so also had the Papal Nuncio in Paris, 
not authoritatively, however, for the matter was beyond his 
competence, but as a cordial sympathizer with Bishop Hughes 
and his educational plans. Father Boulanger, if only the 
baffling problem of an adequate personnel could be solved, 
was desirous, eagerly so, it would appear, to seize the opening 
in New York. Bishop Hughes himself had returned to the 
charge in a direct appeal, as cordial as it was pressing, to the 
Jesuit Father General. Father De Smet, intimately au courant 
through personal interviews with the Bishop’s plans, had dis- 
cussed them with Father Roothaan in Rome. Having become 
acquainted, therefore, with the question in all its bearings, 
the General penned a reply to Cardinal Fornari, Papal Nun- 
cio in Paris, which was brought to him by De Smet when he 
left Rome for the French capital in September, 1843. In it 
he acknowledged the urgency of the call and the vast prospects 
for a spiritual harvest held out by the metropolis of the New 
World; but he deplored at the same time his inability to come 


to a decision: 





1JGA, N.-Ebor., I, la. 
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The request of the very worthy Bishop of New York is its own best 
recommendation, for it is something which looks to the promotion of God’s 
glory in that great city. You can, therefore, imagine with what willingness, 
with what eagerness of soul I would second the wishes of that highly deserving 
prelate, enhanced as they are by the endorsements of your Eminence and 
Bishop Rosati. . . . I cannot answer in the negative unless I see an absolute 
impossibility. . . . Such an answer would be painful no less for myself than 
for that excellent prelate and it is precisely for this reason that I defer 
answering him directly and act the sedens computat. But meanwhile I make 
bold to entreat Your Reverence that you be pleased to assure Monseigneur 
of my eagerness, my ardent desire to be at his service. Moreover, I charge 
Father De Smet to explain my position to you by word of mouth. I will see, 
I will see. I will do everything possible. Your Eminence cannot imagine 
in what straits I find myself by reason of so many committments already 
made, of so many requests which go on piling up; and this teaches me I must 
trust in the Lord’s help, and, on the other hand, not tempt His Divine 
Majesty by presumptuous precipitation.” 


As to Father Boulanger, what was probably his first com- 
munication to the Father General touching Bishop Hughes’s 


offer elicited this reply: 


This affair is becoming tangled, it would appear. Father De Smet brought 
me a letter from the Bishop; I charged him to acquaint the latter with my 
plan. I have already given orders for Father Rey to go from Gtown 
[Georgetown] to Nyorck [New York] as soon as the Bishop shall have 
returned. The Bishop wants this establishment to be at first directly under 
us in Rome. Now you speak of having it exclusively for your Province. 
That word exclusively I do not understand, and if I do understand it, it 


displeases me greatly.’ 


Communicating again with Father Boulanger some four 
weeks later, the General wrote: 


As to New York, the arrangement you ;ropose for the opening which 
Bishop Hughes has made on your behalf is not admissible, especially with the 
condition you suggest, namely, the abandonment of ‘Kentucky and the ex- 
clusion of subjects of every other province from New York; peace and 
charity would suffer too much thereby. I have already discussed the matter 





12Roothaan ad Fornari, August 21, 1843. JGA, Responsa ad Externos, V1. 
13Roothaan 4 Boulanger, Aug. 22, 1843. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
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with Father De Smet. I hope that with God’s help some other arrangement 
can be made."* 


The plan which Father Roothaan after much deliberation 
finally decided to put into effect was that of opening a resi- 
dence in New York City with the Frenchman, Father Anthony 
Rey of Georgetown College, at its head. Here would be 
headquarters for whatever educational and ministerial work 
the Jesuits would find themselves in a position to undertake. 
As it turned out, this was a misunderstanding of Bishop 
Hughes’s mind. He was not concerned, at least for the mo- 
ment, that the Jesuits take up ministerial or any other kind of 
work in New York City; what did concern him above every- 
thing else was that the Jesuits be brought to take over his 
college of St. John’s. A letter from Father Roothaan to Father 
Rey ran as follows: 


The most Reverend Bishop of New York has insisted with us that we 
make a beginning of a domicile or a college or ‘a school, an incipient one at 
least, in his highly populous episcopal city. In view, therefore, of the 
enormous multitude of Catholics of almost every nationality who are gathered 
there and of the lack of spiritual assistance from which they suffer, I have 
decided to dispatch thither some members of the Belgian and German 
provinces, and in order that some one familiar with the ground may transact 
the business to the best advantage, I constitute your Reverence Superior of 
the handful of Ours who will gather there. This residence, however, will 
be immediately subject to me until other arrangement be made, but this 
will not prevent your Reverence from having recourse for advice to any one 
of the American Superiors in a business of greater moment. 

I have said there will be question of opening a domicile or a college. 
The most reverend bishop would wish indeed that a college, a boarding- 
school even, be opened soon. Your Reverence will discuss the matter on the 
ground with the excellent prelate.” 


This letter of Father Roothaan’s, received by Father Rey 
at Georgetown, was, after a personal meeting between him 
and the Bishop in Baltimore, answered by him two weeks 


later: 





14Roothaan 4 Boulanger, Sept. 17, 1843. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
15Roothaan ad Rey, Sept. 21, 1843. JGA, Missiones. 
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I received on November 13 your Paternity’s letter of September 21 and 
the following day wrote to the Bishop of New York to announce to him 
the impending arrival of the men who were to open with me a residence in 
his episcopal city. I extended to him at the same time my cordial thanks for 
his good will towards the Society, for your Paternity’s letter had left me 
under the impression that the residence was to be opened at once at the 
common wish and with the mutual consent of yourself and the bishop. How 
great, then, was my astonishment when on November 18 I received from 
the Bishop the following letter, which I embody almost entire along with 
the particulars he explained to me in person. 

“T have just received your letter of the 14th, and its contents have sur- 
prised me exceedingly. When Father De Smet set out from Paris for 
Rome, I wrote by him to the General, and urged Father De Smet to 
explain my views with which he was well acquainted. Those were in 
brief, that I had kept the title of our college property at Fordham in my 
own private name, in order to be able to make it over on conditions highly 
liberal on my part, to the Society of Jesus: but that if having waited since 
1839 for this purpose, it should still be out of power to furnish subjects for 
the undertaking, I should in that case provide other means, organize a cor- 
poration, and have it erected into a university by the Legislature. The 
answer was a verbal one, by Father de Smet, in which the General expressed 
his great desire to second my views, but also his inability to find subjects for 
the undertaking. I then signified again to Father de Smet, that I took 
this answer as decisive of the will of God, and that I should now think of 
the negotiation no more but take my measures to organize the college on 
a permanent basis, without reference to any religious body. Accordingly I 
engaged several Professors and brought them out. I have since taken other 
measures towards obtaining my charter at the next session of the Legislature 
etc. 

“You may judge then of the surprise that your letter has occasioned, and 
see whether in view of the facts mentioned above, I have not had good 
reason to be surprised. All this, however, has no relation to you, at least.” 

At the end of the letter, however, he said he wished to speak to me 
personally on the matter and so asked me to go to Baltimore, whither he 
himself was shortly to proceed. Meantime arrived from Switzerland Michael 
Tuffer and George Villiger, who knew no English, and besides, were going 
to study moral theology, and therefore were little qualified for opening a 
residence and still less so for teaching. Nevertheless, in accordance with the 
Bishop’s desire, I went to Baltimore and there he explained to me that his 
intention was by no means to begin a residence or a college in New York; 
it was rather to give over to the Society a college or boarding school called 
Rose Hill College, which is already established and well organized at Ford- 
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ham, twelve English miles distant from the city. Since, too, he was fully 
aware we could not take the management of the college immediately in 
hand for lack of teachers and by reason of the boys and their parents with 
whom we should have to establish relations by degrees, he meant to have 
the present professors withdraw only gradually, our own men taking their 
places. ... With increase of members we could open colleges for day scholars 
or boarders in New York and other larger cities of the state. But he would 
never permit that while he or the corporation set up by him was in pos- 
session of Rose Hill College, the Society should open another in the city, 
since by no manner of means could both prosper together. 

He added, moreover, that it was his desire that the members of the 
Society at work in his docese be independent of every other American 
province, since the state of New York already counted several cities of size 
and would be large enough to constitute a province by itself. If, therefore, 
these conditions be agreeable to us, he would still be glad to receive our 
men, as the education of youth is their special vocation; but if we refuse them, 
he would see to it that the education of youth be provided for in some other 
way. Having listened to all this, I answered that I could not do anything 
about the matter at the moment, that some of the conditions did indeed seem 
burdensome on the Society, but that I would refer the affair to your Paternity 
in order to ascertain his mind regarding it. I asked him, too, to write to 
your Paternity so that the business might be better handled and with greater 
dispatch. But he refused, saying he did not care to urge the matter of ob- 
taining a personnel; he promised, however, to send me the next day some 
points in writing about the business, but so far I have not received them. 


Father Rey went on to say in his letter that the facts he set 
forth led to three conclusions: (1) that it was impossible now 
to go to New York; (2) that Bishop Hughes was not so very 
eager to secure the co-operation of the Society; (3) that the 
conditions laid down by him were unduly onerous. 


So, all things considered, it might perhaps be better to begin at our own 
expense in Philadelphia or elsewhere a day school, the successful issue of 
which might suggest to the bishops the idea of obtaining something similar 
at least for their episcopal cities. On the other hand, no state contains 
more cities of size and with a larger Catholic population than New York; 
none, perhaps, suffers more for lack of spiritual aids, though the Bishop does 
not seem to think so and for this reason does not call on the Society for 
the sacred ministry. Then, too, it would be a great convenience to have at 
least a small domicile of the Society in New York, since nearly all Ours 
coming from Europe pass through this city, and we here make a trip thither 
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often enough. Finally, it would be an excellent thing to have an asylum 
prepared there particularly for the Province of Upper Germany, since a 
revolution in Switzerland, which is likely enough, could drive Ours out of 
at least some of their houses. I accordingly commit the whole affair to the 
solicitude and care of your Paternity and I ask you, if it be your pleasure 
to use my services in this connection, to send me new instructions and the 
necessary powers to act in your name with the Bishop of New York, who 
perhaps will subsequently show more good will towards the Society; and 
all this for the greater glory of God and the salvation of souls, which | 
shall ever have before my eyes and try to procure with all my strength.”® 


The receipt of Father Rey’s letter led Father Roothaan to 
address himself directly to Bishop Hughes. He explained why 
he had delayed until then to send a written answer to the 
communication addressed to him by the prelate from Brussels 
and carried to him by Father De Smet. He could decide 
nothing in Rome. Father De Smet was of opinion that 
Belgium or France or both provinces together might be able to 
satisfy the Bishon’s wishes. 


Nothing was left me to do except charge the same father on his return to 
inform your Lordship of my great desire that the Society be at your service 
and at the same time of the necessity I was under to refer the matter to the 
two provincials in question. And it is in this sense that I had the honor of 
writing to his Excellency, the Nuncio in Paris (who joined his entreaties 
to those of your Lordship) that I had not as yet answered from here affirma- 
tively nor, which would give me the greatest pain, negatively. 

Father De Smet spoke to me more particularly of the great good that 
might be done in the town of New York itself, either through the sacred 
ministry or public schools; and this was the reason I decided to have Father 
Rey go from Georgetown to see with your Lordship what was to be done. 
But just now I have received from him the news that your Lordship is 
scarcely thinking of the town itself but that his thoughts are fixed primarily 
on the college already in full operation outside the town. 

I cannot express to you, Bishop, how pained I am to see that in nothing 
whatever have we been able so far to correspond to your zeal. But what 
is to be done! Maryland and Missouri can do nothing at all, at least for the 
present. How can Belgium do any more? France alone has come forward, 
but asking at the same time for the transfer from Kentucky to the diocese 





16Rey ad Roothaan, Nov. 27, 1847. JGA, N.-Ebor., I, lc. 
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of New York of all those engaged there. To this proposition, Bishop, I do 
not think I can consent, for although I doubt not that the post in your 
Diocese is far preferable for the greater glory of God to the one in Ken- 
tucky and though the Coadjutor Bishop of that Diocese has shown himself 
at times little sympathetic towards our Fathers, still I do not think I can 
permit the activities organized there for so many years to be broken up in 
order to transfer the workers elsewhere. I dare hope your Lordship cannot 
but approve of this delicacy on my part. 

Let us hope, Bishop, that with time the Lord may provide me with sub- 
jects to labor unto good in your vast province also, which, I already see, is 
perhaps the most important in all the United States.” 


Nothing in the end came of this attempt of Father Roothaan 
to initiate Jesuit educational and ministerial work in New 
York City on however small a scale. Father Rey, around 
whom he had built his hopes of seeing the project through, 
soon passed altogether from the earthly scene. Together with 
Father John McElroy of the Jesuit Province of Maryland, 
he served as a chaplain with the American forces in the Mexi- 
can War and while so engaged was killed in Mexico. His 
death occurred not in battle, but, so it is believed, at the hands 
of bandits, January 19, 1847. He was in his fortieth year.” 

In the event Fordham was to be taken over by a group of 
French immigrant Jesuits settled since 1831 in Kentucky. 
Here saintly Bishop Flaget of Bardstown, the Church’s only 
see west of the Alleghanies, had sought from an early date to 
place his college of St. Joseph in Bardstown under Jesuit 
care. He was in communication on the subject with Father 
John Grassi,” and later with Father John McElroy, both of 
the Jesuit Mission of Maryland.” In 1829, the Ordinances 
of the ministry of Charles X virtually closed all the schools 
of the Society in France, leaving their teaching personnel free 
for other occupations. The occasion seemed a favorable one 





17Roothaan a Hughes, Jan. 16, 1843. JGA, Missiones. 

18), S. Hist. Soc., Records and Studies, XII, 59 ff.; XIX, 34 ff. 

19G, J. Garraghan, “John Anthony Grassi, S.J., 1775-1849,” Catholic Historical Re- 
view, XXIII (1937), 273 ff. According to one account, Flaget’s appeal to Grassi 
is to be dated later than his return to Europe in 1817. 

*°°Dzierozynski 4 Roothaan, May 9, 1830. JGA, (Kent., I, 1). 
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for Bishop Flaget to renew his efforts to obtain the Jesuits and 
through his brother, Curé of Billom in Auvergne, he offered 
his college to Father Godinot, Provincial of the Society in 
France. Under the latter’s successor, Father Druilhet, the 
offer was accepted, two of his men, Fathers Chazelle and 
Petit, arriving in Bardstown in May, 1831.” 

Here a curious situation was revealed. For some or other 
reason no answer touching his proposal to deliver St. Joseph’s 
College into Jesuit hands had reached Bishop Flaget from the 
French provincial. The result was that the prelate, believing 
his negotiations with the Society of Jesus to have fallen 
through, had placed the institution in the care of diocesan 
priests. In fine, the two fathers dispatched from France to 
Kentucky had arrived at their destination entirely unlooked 
for. 

Under such circumstances, the college at Bardstown could 
not with any propriety be made over to them. Happily the 
situation was relieved when shortly after their arrival a 
proposal was made to them that they assume charge of St. 
Mary’s College, situated in the environs of Lebanon, Ken- 
tucky, at a distance of some forty miles from Bardstown. The 
institution from its beginning had been under the direction of 
its founder, the diocesan priest Reverend William Byrne, who 
now generously offered to retire in favor of the Jesuits. Here 
at St. Mary’s (a boarding school), the French Jesuits, reen- 
forced at intervals by recruits of other nationalities, worked 
with a will for nearly a decade and a half, achieving no small 
measure of success with the wayward, independent Southern 
youth that formed a large part of the student body. In 1842, 
a day school was opened in Louisville, the outstanding figure 
in its brief career being the Englishman, Father John Larkin, 
preacher and public speaker of note. The sacred ministry was 
also exercised, especially through the media of retreats and 





21“Notice sur l’établissement des pp. Jésuites 4 Ste Marie prés de Bardstown dans 
le Kentucky depuis son origine en 1832 jusqu’ au mois d’Aoit 1838.” Forty-two pages, 


JGA, Missto Kentuck. 
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parish missions, the Jesuits giving of their best in every line 
of practicable endeavor to the Catholics of Kentucky during 
the brief period they labored among them. 

Though St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, had not, in view 
of the circumstances explained above, been turned over to the 
French fathers on their arrival in Kentucky, efforts to have 
them take it in hand were subsequently made by Bishop Flaget 
and on repeated occasions. So persistent was the prelate in 
urging his petition to this end, so persistent, on the other hand, 
was the opposition of the Jesuits on the ground to any such 
obligation being assumed, that Father Roothaan, divided be- 
tween conscientious concern for the interests of his Order and 
his high personal regard for the hard-pressed Bishop of Bards- 
town, was hard put to it to settle the perplexing question on 
anything like a satisfactory basis. At least twice it was dis- 
posed of definitely, or seemed to be, only to be reopened later 
with the General’s consent. Finally, it was decided to dispatch 
the Provincial of France, Father Boulanger, as Visitor to the 
houses of his jurisdiction in Kentucky and Canada, with pleni- 
potentiary powers to adjudicate the Bardstown question. The 
Provincial had himself the previous year suggested the ap- 
pointment of a visitor, and his subjects in faraway Kentucky 
were eager that such a favor be vouchsafed them. Shortly be- 
fore his departure from Paris for America, Father Boulanger 
received his official commission as Visitor: “I send you,” ran 
Father Roothaan’s letter, “the patents and instructions for the 
visitation of Kentucky and Canada. Conduct yourself as my 
alter ego: | delegate to you all my authority in regard to these 
two missions. Settle the Bardstown affair on the ground with- 
out writing to me for new instructions.”” Boulanger made the 
voyage overseas in company with Father John Baptist Hus 
and a scholastic, August Kohler, who was to do his theology at 
Georgetown College. The two priests reached St. Marv’s 
College in Kentucky on June 14, 1845.” 





22Roothaan 4 Boulanger, April 1, 1845. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
*3Boulanger 4 Roothaan, June 14, 1845. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
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Within two weeks of his arrival in Kentucky, the Visitor 
had disposed definitely of the Bardstown question by com- 
municating to Bishop Flaget and his Coadjutor, Bishop Cha- 
brat, his formal decision not to accept St. Joseph’s College. 
There was a debt on it of approximately $50,000 and the pros- 
pects of its being paid off under Jesuit management were not 
reassuring. It was, it would seem, the hope they entertained 
that the Jesuits might save the institution from complete bank- 
ruptcy which had made the diocesan authorities eager to have 
them take it over. “It is evident,’ Father William Stack 
Murphy, Superior of the Kentucky Mission, advised Father 
Roothaan, “that the diocese envisages only the debt of 50,000 
Roman crowns, for which it is wished to make the bishop 
responsible in person as being owner of the college. Every 
other consideration yields to this one.” 

On the whole, a decade and a half of struggle had left the 
French Jesuit body in Kentucky not a little skeptical as to the 
prospects held out by that region as a permanent field for its 
activities. In 1843, Father Thebaud was writing to the gen- 
eral: “It is impossible to entertain any illusions on the subject; 
our institutions in Kentucky are languishing.”” The follow- 
ing year Father Murphy was expressing himself to headquar- 
ters in a similar vein: “I cannot but face the fact. All Ours 
feel the need of being elsewhere.” But he could not refrain 
from quoting the Imitation: “Imaginatio locorum et mutatio 
multos fefellit.”” Basing his conclusions on the reports reach- 
ing him from Kentucky, Father Boulanger himself, while yet 
in France, had assured the General: “Kentucky has not and 
cannot have a future. 1. It is now hedged around by the 
Province of Missouri. 2. There is no hope of extension to the 
South.” There is “a great uneasiness, discouragement among 
Ours” and this owing “to the little good that is being accom- 
plished over there and the disheartening certainty that St. 





*4Murphy ad Roothaan, Dec. 30, 1844. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
25Thebaud a4 Roothaan, Oct. 22, 1843. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
26Murphy a Roothaan, Feb. 27, 1844. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
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Mary’s College will never grow;; it is situated in the midst of 
woods, far from any highway and with no good roads leading 
up to it.”” 

All along the hope that he would eventually be in a position 
to change Kentucky for New York seems never to have left 
Father Boulanger. On the eve of his departure from Paris 
for New York, he remarked in a letter to Father Roothaan: 
“Perhaps Bishop Hughes will offer his college to our Prov- 
ince of France.”* In New York he called twice on Bishop 
Hughes, only to be disappointed that the prelate made no 
reference whatever in the conversations to his college and his 
repeated attempts to give it to the Jesuits.” In September of 
the same year, 1845, Boulanger was again in New York, be- 
ing on his way back to Kentucky from Montreal, whither he 
had gone after getting the Bardstown problem off his hands. 
This time he paid no visit to Bishop Hughes: “I did not think 
it incumbent on me, in passing through, to visit Monseigneur. 
Time alone can place him in the necessity of addressing him- 
self to us on behalf of his college. It would not do now to have 
the air of wanting it, of looking for it.”™ 

On the question, then, of transferring their activities to 
New York, the general attitude of the Kentucky Jesuits, on 
the presumption that such a move was within the probabilities 
at all, found expression in Father Murphy’s words: “It is 
evident that the greater glory of God calls us to New York.’ 
But in the early fall of 1845 any such transfer had to all 
appearances ceased to be a practical issue. In view of Bishop 
Hughes’s apparent disinclination to reopen the question of 
ceding his college to the Jesuits, Father Boulanger seemed 





27Boulanger 4 Roothaan, Oct. 11, 1843, April 13, 1844. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 

Boulanger’s reflection that “Kentucky had no future” is to be understood with 
reference to the Jesuit mission of Kentucky, which, for the reasons given, could not 
hope for an expansion of territory. 

28Boulanger 4 Roothaan, April 11, 1845. JGA, Kent., I, XI. 

29Boulanger 4 Roothaan, June 14, 1845. JGA, Kent., IX, 2. 

3%9Boulanger 4 Roothaan, Oct. 20, 1845. JGA, Kent. IX, 5. 

31Murphy 4 Roothaan, July 9, 1844. JGA, Kent. 
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reconciled to keeping his men in Kentucky. The vexing 
Bardstown problem had been satisfactorily disposed of. The 
financial situation, whether at St. Mary’s or Louisville, was 
not such as to cause alarm. Father Larkin had been given 
instructions to go ahead with his plans for a college in Louis- 
ville and Father Roothaan had been asked to make appeal to 
the Association of the Propagation of the Faith for aid in 
financing the venture. In short, New York seemed to have 
passed definitely out of the picture. But as a bolt from the blue 
it suddenly came back into it. Father Larkin had received a 
letter, of date October 8, 1845, from Bishop Hughes, again 
tendering St. John’s College to the Jesuits and he was asked 
to make its contents known to Father Boulanger. The latter 
at once wrote to the prelate, October 21, expressing his willing- 
ness to accept the institution if conditions were satisfactory ; 
further, he suggested that he go on to New York and there 
transact the business in person. Bishop Hughes’s answer agree- 
ing to the conference was delayed ; but the day after its arrival 
at St. Mary’s saw the Visitor on his way to New York. Here, 
November 24, 1845, the New York Ordinary and Father 
Boulanger affixed their signatures to a document by which 
St. John’s College at Fordham passed into the hands of the 
Society of Jesus. The report to Rome was as follows: 


I have just finished the affair of the college with the Bishop of New York. 
We have signed the private agreement. The legal instrument will be executed 
only when the Bishop will have obtained the incorporation of the college 
from the New York State Legislature. Your Paternity knows from St. 
Mary’s what is meant by the incorporation of a college. We shall occupy 
the college the coming vacations. Obviously nearly all the following stipula- 
tions will be omitted in the legal instrument; a copy will remain at the 
Bishop’s residence and another in the hands of the rector of the college.** 

“An agreement made at New York November 24, 1845, between, Msgr. 
John Hughes, Bishop of New York and Reverend Father Clement Boulanger, 
S.J., Visitor, on the subject of the cession of St. John’s College of Fordham 
to the Society of Jesus. It is agreed: 





32Besides this private agreement, which was not of a legal character, a deed or 
bill of conveyance of the Fordham property to the Jesuits was executed later. 
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1—that the Bishop will cede to the Society of Jesus all the property im- 
movable and movable of the said college—except the seminary and an 
adjacent tract the limits of which have been fixed by mutual agreement, 
some engravings, pictures, books; 

2—that the Bishop will have a mortgage on this property of forty thousand 
dollars, the interest on which at five per cent will be paid in half installments 
every six months; 

3-—the Bishop entrusts to the Society of Jesus the teaching and direction 
of his grand seminaire ; 

4—the Bishop will pay 120 dollars (600 francs) a year for the board of 
each seminarian; 

5—the Bishop has promised to place no obstacle to the vocation of his 
ecclesiastics to the Society and the Society engages itself not te receive among 
its members without the Bishop’s consent any of these ecclesiastics whose 
education shall have been obtained at the expense of the diocese; 

6—the Bishop is pleased to promise that he will give the Society a church 
and house in New York as soon as the Fathers will wish to exercise there 
the sacred ministry. This church shall not be a parish one and the Fathers 
shall not have pastoral charge. They shall not celebrate therein marriages, 
burials, baptisms; but they will preach, teach catechism, hear confessions, 
give Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, etc. They shall receive the in- 
come from the pew rent; 

7—it is the Bishop’s desire that the Fathers establish as soon as possible 
enough day schools in New York and the whole diocese as will enable them 


to educate all the Catholic youth.” 


Your Paternity sees that the Bishop is very well disposed, but that his 
cession of the college to the Society is far from being a pure gift. 

The forty thousand dollars or a little more than two hundred thousand 
francs is the debt which burdens the college; it must be paid; I have not 
hesitated to accept the obligation :* 

1—On account of the new status, more in keeping with its end, secured for 
the Society, and the vast field opened to its zeal; there are more than a hun- 
dred thousand Catholics in the single city of New York; there is, then, 
much work to do, there is hope of doing greater, more indispensable good, 
and of seeing, if God so wills, more novices enter the Society. From every- 
thing I have heard said, we should have hundreds of externs were we in a 
position to open a day school and, much more so, could we open day schools 





33The debt was made up largely of a number of small interest-bearing deposits 
which had been accepted by the college as a means of financing it in its opening 
days. In 1844, according to an appraisal made for the Bishop, the Fordham property 
and improvements, seminary included, were valued at $129,000. 
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in different quarters of this immense city which now has 400,000 inhabitants 
and will have perhaps a million in 20 or 30 years. The diocese of New 
York, it is true, is going to be divided; but I do not doubt that we shall find 
in the new bishops dispositions equally benevolent towards the Society. Buffalo 
on Lake Erie, a town which grows in prodigious fashion and which will 
shortly have 50,000 inhabitants, is open to us. In several other large towns as 
Albany, Troy, Rochester, we could have almost all the youth, Catholic and 
Protestant, to teach and train. One goes in three and soon will go in two 
days from N. Y. to Montreal. 

2—-At present there are 130 pupils in the college. All who know of the 
affair we have transacted with the Bishop assure us that the presence of 
the Fathers will not lessen the number of pupils. The boarding rate is 1000 
francs [$200] and for reasons given me by the Bishop we may not lower it. 
So there is every hope of a large enough income. 

3—We have not to make any outlay on the new establishment; the only 
expenses, and these will be fairly heavy, are going to be those of transporta- 
tion of the personnel and certain things from St. Mary’s to New York. 
Attached to the college is a pretty good-sized farm, which, cultivated in- 
telligently, will yield a supply of provisions and feed the milk cows and horses 
needed for farming, etc... . 

4—Until the debt contracted by the Fathers of New York is paid off, 
your Paternity might be kind enough to grant us from the funds of the 
Propagation of the Faith what you gave every year to Kentucky. 

With all this taken into account, it seems to me that the Fathers might be 
able to pay not only the interest (10,000 francs) on the two hundred thou- 
sand francs, but also something of the capital, and might succeed even in 
liquidating it in a rather short term of years. 

That the change may not be too abrupt, two of the Kentucky Fathers 
will come to the New York college at least next May. While taking a class, 
they will make themselves au courant with everything and the rest will be 
arranged during the vacations. The Bishop offers us, should we need them, 
the assistance of some of his seminarians for surveillance and will even, if 
we judge it expedient, leave as head of the college for some time the present 
president, an excellent young priest. 

What the Bishop reserves for his grand seminaire being left out of account, 
the property ceded to the Society still comprises nearly a hundred acres.™ 





34Boulanger a Roothaan, Nov. 25, 1845. JGA, N.-Ebor., 1-2. The original extent 
of the property acquired in 1839 by Bishop Hughes for $29,000 was 106 acres. Of 
these five had been conveyed to the New York and Harlem Railroad for a right of 
way, while some nine were reserved by the Bishop as grounds for the seminary. 
The actual tract conveyed to the Jesuits measured, therefore, approximately 92 


acres. 
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In accordance with Bishop Hughes’s wishes, the negotia- 
tions concluded between him and Father Boulanger had been 
carried on in secret. The latter had to handle the Jesuit side 
of the affair entirely on his own judgment, as no advice (save 
that of Fr. Hus) was available. Moreover, a curious circum- 
stance, he concluded the transfer without having any oppor- 
tunity to go out to Fordham to view the college.” Finally, 
Bishop Flaget and his coadjutor were not to be made ac- 
quainted by the Visitor with the business until news about it 
had reached them from other sources. Rumors of the transfer 
having soon begun to reach Kentucky, Father Larkin was com- 
missioned to inform the Bishop that the Louisville school 
would be closed in February, 1846, and its faculty transferred 
to St. Mary’s. Then, sometime towards the end of January, 
Boulanger wrote to Bishop Flaget, informing him officially 
of the contemplated removal of the Jesuits from Kentucky to 
New York. “As to the property of St. Mary’s, we give it 
back into your hands entirely . . . the buildings [were] con- 
structed for the most part at our expense. Your Grace’s delica- 
cy permits us to entertain the hope of some compensation.” 

Three major reasons had led Father Boulanger to take the 
decisive step he did. First, obviously, was the distinctly better 
prospects offered by New York over Kentucky as a field to 
cultivate. Secondly, the isolated location of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, cut off more or less from the outer world, especially in 
the winter season, through the absence of good roads, seemed 
to forbid any future development of the institution. Thirdly, 
there was Coadjutor Chabrat’s disaffection for some or other 
reason towards the Jesuits of Kentucky. This, it was felt, had 
acted as a check on their educational efforts in the past and 
would seriously hamper them in the future. Father Roothaan 





Informations du P. Hus [1859]. JGA, N.-Ebor., 1-5, 39. 

364 valuation of $20,000 was put by the Jesuits on the building or buildings 
erected by them at St. Mary’s. The 120 acres added by purchase to the land conveyed 
to them by the diocese were sold on their withdrawal from Kentucky and the proceeds 
applied in part to liquidating the debt that still remained on the college. 
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himself had thought it necessary to bring the unpleasant cir- 
cumstance to the notice of the officials of the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith, when the latter had received from 
that prelate a report prejudicial to the Jesuits of the Bards- 
town diocese. Father Boulanger was of opinion: “The Ken- 
tucky post is no longer tenable for us. . . . The attitude of 
the Coadjutor Bishop . . . was for some time far from favor- 
able; now it is hostile.”” But none of these reasons taken 
separately, so a keen-minded Kentucky Jesuit of the day con- 
cluded, would have induced the Visitor to take the step he did; 
it was the combination of all three that tipped the balance.” 

Father Boulanger’s acceptance of Fordham had been predi- 
cated on the total abandonment of Kentucky by his men. But 
such a plan, as has.already been seen, did not commend itself 
at first to Father Roothaan. On being apprised by the Visitor 
of his acquisition of St. John’s College, he wrote to him: 


I have written on this matter to Father Provincial [Druilhet], who will 
acquaint you with my intentions. This abandonment must not be total unless 
the Bishop consents to it fully and willingly. If the prelate is opposed to 
it, is pained by it, let the number of subjects [in Kentucky] be reduced to 
a minimum by keeping only a primary school, such as Father Chazelle found, 
and a few missionaries at St. Mary’s and elsewhere.*° 


And with Father Murphy the General pleaded: 


In everything which depends on you, I beg you, Father, to see to it that 
the regard due the worthy bishop and to our friends and benefactors of 
Kencky [sic] is faithfully observed; it is good, no doubt, to cultivate good 
friends in N. Yorck [sic], but it is still more important that no one be able 
to reproach us with having failed in what we owe to our old friends of 


K[entuck]y.” 


To the Fathers of the mission Father Roothaan’s suggestion 
that St. Mary’s be kept, but as a primary school only, seemed 
impracticable and at the instance of the Father Visitor they 
ie 

37Boulanger 4 Roothaan, Nov. 9, 1845. JGA, Kent. 

38Legouais 4 Roothaan, Feb. 4, 1846. JGA, Kent., X, 4. 
*8Roothaan a Boulanger, Jan. 15, 1846. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
49Roothaan 4 Murphy, Jan. 16, 1846. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. 
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communicated their reasons for so believing to Father Root- 
haan. Bishop Flaget himself and his coadjutor appeared to 
have offered in the end no objection to the total withdrawal of 
the Jesuits from the diocese and accordingly soon made ar- 
rangements to have the Brothers of St. Joseph assume charge 
of St. Mary’s College. Informed of this situation, Father 
Roothaan expressed to the Visitor his satisfaction with the out- 
come: 

According to the details you give me, the measure seems to me providential. 
I was fearing to afflict the venerable and worthy Bishop Flaget. But since 
he gives his consent, it is evident tha. the transfer of the Fathers from 
Kentucky to N. Yorck [sic] is a happy event.” 


The migration of the faculty of St. Mary’s College was 
speedily effected. As an advance guard, Fathers Murphy and 
Thebaud arrived at Fordham, April 28, 1846, and at once 
began to take a share in the teaching. Father Larkin followed, 
July 18, and the rest of the Kentucky staff between August 2 
and 11. Soon books, science apparatus and natural history 
specimens had been transported to Fordham, and in Septem- 
ber, 1846, St. John’s College began, under Jesuit management, 
its sixth academic year.” 

The following year, 1847, Bishop‘ Hughes in a pastoral ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the development which his founda- 
tion had undergone: “In five short years St. John’s College 





*“1Roothaan 4a Boulanger, March 25, 1846. JGA, Francia, 1842-47. At the close 
of the second council of Baltimore, 1846, Bishop Hughes went to Washington, where 
he visited Georgetown College and explained to the fathers there why he had given 
Fordham to the French Jesuits and not to those of Maryland. Boulanger 4 Roothaan, 
June 7, 1846. N.-Ebor., I, 1, 5. A traditional reason for his action is that he feared 
the Maryland Jesuits, if they had Fordham, would subordinate its interests to those 
of Georgetown. Taafe, of. cit., p. 58; James J. Walsh, The American Jesuits 
(New York, 1930), p. 152. The tradition seems borne out by Father Boulanger’s 
letter (supra): “In treating with the fathers of Georgetown, he [Hughes] would 
have to expect to see his college of St. John’s become a mere succursal of Maryland.” 
Father Roothaan wrote te an American Jesuit that while Bishop Hughes wished 
all along to cede his college to the Jesuits, he always excluded from the offer those 
of the Maryland Province. Roothaan 4 Vespré, April 9, 1846. JGA, 1842-47. 
42Taafe, op. cit., p. 68. 
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rose from the condition of an unfinished house in a field to the 
cluster of buildings of which it is now composed.”” Today, 
at a century’s remove from the moment when the institution 
first opened its doors, it presents a development which its il- 
lustrious founder, for all his admirable foresight, could scarce- 
ly have envisaged. Fordham University functions at the mo- 
ment as one of the outstanding schools of the land, a many- 
sided and notable center of instruction in the arts and sciences, 
a dynamic source of moral and religious no less than scholas- 
tic influence. For so impressive an evolution, grateful credit 
will go to the administrators, professors, benefactors who guid- 
ed the destinies of the institution or lent it aid of whatever 
kind throughout the years; but the major credit for the issue 
belongs to the great churchman who set the institution on its 
way. The majestic figure in bronze of John Hughes which 
graces the Fordham lawn looks out on the superb foundation 
of his which lies about, his memorable and classic contribution 
to the cause of Christian education in the United States.“ 


ae 





37 bid., p. 69. 

“Differences arose in the fifties between Bishop Hughes and the Fordham Jesuits 
over the interpretation to be attached to certain stipulations in the transfer of the 
college property. The differences were smoothd out through the tactful intervention 
of Father John McElroy, S.J., under a commission from the Father General, Peter 
Beckx, to settle the controversy in his name. Father McElroy, founder of Boston 
College, stood closest of all the American Jesuits to Hughes, and assisted him on 
his deathbed. He had been at first a lay-brother in the Society of Jesus, but on his 
talent for preaching being discovered, was advanced to the priesthood. Relations 
between the Fordham Jesuits and Bishop Hughes were most cordial at the 
end and no disagreement of any kind obtained between them when he passed 
away, on which occasion Father Beckx, the Jesuit General, expressed to the Visitor 
in the United States, Father Sopranis, his regret that the Society had lost a valuable 
friend in the deceased Bishop of New York. 








Four Letters to Fordham 


on the 
Republic of 1848 


JOSEPH T. DURKIN 


HE July Monarchy of Louis Philippe, that drab 

compromise between Liberalism and the Ancien 

Régime, stumbled to its uninspiring death in Feb- 
ruary 1848, and the strangest of all French revolutions came 
into being. It was a revolution which, perhaps more than any 
other in the history of France, represented all classes, the 
people as a whole. Among its leaders were Lamartine the 
liberal Catholic, Ledru-Rollin the Jacobin republican, Louis 
Blanc the radical socialist, Villeneuve-Bargemont the legiti- 
mist, and Albert, speaking for the workingmen. It sought to 
make France a republic, on the best American model, and, 
after the birth pangs of the June Days, it very nearly achieved 
its aim. The Second Republic, although its ironic epitaph 
was soon written in the resurrection of the Empire under 
Louis Napoleon, made a sincere effort to establish democratic 
liberties in France. More significant, in the light of the 
tragedy of June 1940, is the fact that this revolution, which 
might fairly be termed the French revolution which came 
nearest to succeeding, adopted a very distinctive attitude 
towards the traditional religion of the nation. 

During the year of revolution, a young Jesuit, Frederick 
W. Gockeln, was studying at the college of Brugetette, in 
Belgium. Born in Westphalia in 1820, he had migrated to 
America at the age of 13, had entered the Society of Jesus 
and, after studying philosophy at St. John’s College (now 
Fordham University) for about a year, had been sent to 
Brugetette to complete his studies for the priesthood. He was 
later to return to Fordham and, after some years of teaching 
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there, would in 1874 become its rector. His anima naturaliter 
democratica seems to have been won from the beginning by 
the American ideal of civil liberty. It is fortunate therefore 
that his position at Brugetette, at the very scene of the events 
of °48, led him to write to his beloved friend and mentor, 
Father William Larkin, then teaching at St. John’s College, a 
series of letters which constitute a first-hand account of those 
Stirring days, as well as an analysis of some features of the 
revolution which set it apart from all others.’ 


DEPOSITION OF LOUIS PHILIPPE 


Louis Philippe was deposed by the Paris populace on Feb- 
ruray 24, 1848. A week later Gockeln writes about it: 


Brugetette, Ist March, 1848. 
Revd. and dear Father: 

I must write to you! Before this letter will have reached you, I am 
sure, you are in receipt of very serious news from France. . . . Our students 
here are very uneasy. Father Prefect reads the news for them, regularly 
as it comes. The parents arrived in haste and are astonished that Brugetette 
is standing yet. The Paris papers in general are full of rumours about 
Belgium. Brussels, according to them, is in rebellion—all Belgium is on 
fire and especially Brugetette College. For a few days the railway com- 
munication in every direction was interrupted in France, and we got no 
news from Paris. 

The Parisians have been guilty of one of their sleight of hand revolutions 
again! Tuesday last, the King had granted all they asked; Guizot had given 
in his resignation. The city was illuminated on the occasion and the people 
forced even Rothschild and Guizot himself to illuminate their houses. A 
certain crowd of fellowes were particularly merry. Towards these advanced 
a body of municipal guards, charged and killed 50 of them. The cry went 
through the city like a streak of lightning: Trahison/ trahison! The multi- 
tude rushed to the great cathedral church of Notre Dame and rung the 
alarm bell. Every thing became sombre and wild in Paris. The multitude 
rushed to the Palais Royal. Nothing, even there, was too magnificent and too 
precious; the whole affair was destroyed and the immense pile burnt to the 





1The following selections are from Gockeln’s original letters in the Archives of the 
Maryland-New York Province of the Society of Jesus, Gockeln-Larkin Correspondence, 


No. 32. 
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ground. The multitude sustained the attacks of the soldiers and defeated 
them. 

The national guards refused to do service against the people at first, and 
then sided with them and furnished them arms. The troops of the line 
seem to have done little for the Crown. They too are said to have sided 
with the people and to have furnished them arms. 

The multitude rushed forward to the Tuilleries, entered by main force, 
defeated the municipal guards who remained faithful, and sacked the 
palace. The mob was already raging in one part of the palace when the 
King was yet in the other. The King is seen to come forth dressed in an 
ordinary coat, and black hat on his head. The multitude presses around 
him. He takes his queen by the arm and says to the crowd: Laissez passer 
une grande infortunée! He was allowed room to pass. He was followed by 
some gentlemen, all in black, and the queen herself was in deep mourning. 
He traversed the garden; the crowd pressed yet around him; he was again 
heard to say something. He turned around and took a last view of his 
palace. A noble port and proud frowning air distinguished this last look. 
A deputy stepped forward and offered him a hack. He stepped in and off 
they drove like the wind. The next day news was got that Louis Philippe 
had safely landed at Plymouth with the royal family, but today’s news 
contradicts that opinion, [and says also that] the Duke of Nemours is 
arrived safe in London, where he arrived in sailor’s clothes. 


Gockeln next describes an incident highly indicative of the 
attitude of the populace: 


While the unfortunate King crossed the Tuilleries gardens great hurras 
filled the skies. The throne had been thrown out by the windows and was 
burning in the middle of the place. Everything was smashed to pieces 
in the palace. 

A young Catholic, a member of the St. Vincent of Paul Association, had 
the happy thought of rushing through the crowd to save if possible the 
Blessed Sacrament. He got to the royal chapel. The mob was already there; 
numbers of objects were already broken. He communicated his design to some 
of the men around him; they agreed perfectly with him and said they had 
the same thought. They called for assistance in order to make room. Two 
clever young students of the Polytechnic school stepped forward to help 
them. They managed to open the tabernacle which like the rest of the altar 
remained perfectly unharmed. The Blessed Sacrament was taken out and the 
procession of these few forced their way, the cross borne by one of them at 
the head. They went their way straight through the carousel where the 
mob were burning the throne. As they advanced, the multitude looked at the 
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cross. . . . Some voices were heard to hiss. The young fellow who bore the 
cross hoisted it on high and shouted aloud: “And who will regenerate you 
if it is not the cross?” The whole multitude applauded and shouted in 
answer: “Vive le Christ! Oui, vive le Christ!” They continued on their 
way until they reached St. Roque church. The curate received the precious 
dépot, and turning, gave the benediction. The curate of St. Eustache offered 
his church to the people for the unfortunate wounded as an asylum. 

Our fathers left their houses at first. The people came to visit. They 
were shown all through at Rue des Postes and behaved themselves very well. 
When they came to the Church they bowed, saying: “Nous respectons le 
culte!” On leaving the house some one wrote on the door: “Cette maison a 
été visité par le peuple.” 

There is now a provisional government. Lamartine, Arago, and some 
others are at the head. . . . Montalembert has encouraged the Catholics 
to step forward and share in the advantages which the present state of things 
seems to offer, and he invites them [the provisional government] to adopt as 
a model government the Constitution of the United States; and it is expected 
that will be agreed to. 

The most of the cities of France seem to acquiesce in the decisions and 
doings of Paris. Lyons gives room for apprehending black storms yet. Tou- 
louse is in a frightful state of effervescence on account of the brothers of the 
Christian doctrine. The trial of Brother Léotade, which has been pending 
so long, has at length been closed. The brother is condemned to death, and 
two other brothers aux galéres. The whole proceeding has been iniquitous 
against the brothers . . . the schools and all their appurtenances burnt and 
destroyed by a mob. The Catholics have taken the thing in hands and will 
not let the iniquity go to the execution of the brother. . . . 

The cities of Amiens, Lille, etc., were soon on fire with the revolution at 
Paris on the first day. But at Amiens they behaved admirably. The mob 
passed by St. Acheuil and some voices were heard to mention our name, but 
it would not take. For greater security our gentlemen thought it prudent 
to go in civilians’ dresses for a time. A lay brother was sent in among the 
crowd to feel their pulse, but no one would hear of harming the priests or 
harming the churches. They said, “Les prétres ne font que faire du bien, ils 
sont bien bons et tranquilles.’” These are not the men of old. Indeed, in 
general, the French seem surprised themselves that a revolution could have 
come off in this way in France. ... 

The government remained at Amiens as it was, till the present Parisian 
government sent word by two polytechnicians to the mayor that their Lord 
was no more and that consequently their term was out. The people called 
for new candidates, but no one would present himself, till at length two 
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Catholics stepped forward who are both exemplary Christians. The people 
received them with great declamations. When this piece of news was men- 
tioned here at College, our fathers guessed right off who the men must be, 
if they were the most exemplary Christians. .. . 

We here are in daily expectation, and pray much. Our Fath. Rector 
has explained this clearly to us and we are all persuaded that prayer is the 
best and strongest weapon, for by this means we have God’s arm for us to 
defend us, who is stronger than all his enemies. . . . 

Some are not far from the sentiment that this révolution (coup de main) 
is a punishment upon the last government for its apathy or rather its con- 
currence in the scandalous and iniquitous lawsuits against the ministers of 
religion and servants of God. At the time of the Swiss disasters Louis 
Philippe confessed that in attacking the Jesuits, i. e., the Catholic and just 
cause in that unfortunate country, the radicals attacked him. Nevertheless, 
he let them do. ... 

On the very 24th of Feb., the hottest day of the revolution, a priest from 
St. Sulpitus’ parish was in the midst of the trouble in front of the palace. 
He must get home, such were his orders. He had to go through 24 barri- 
cadoes, and strange to say he was insulted but at one. Some voices were 
heard to shout: “A bas les prétres!” But all at once the whole multitude: 
“Non! Vive les prétres, vive M. le curé!” In this manner the people 
saluted him at the other 23 posts, “‘Allons, laissez passer! M. le curé, passez! 
Vive M. le curé!” Father Rector has just told us that our fathers of Paris 
go hand in hand or at least are very amicably seen. The government wanted 
to form a corps de guarde near the Place Panthéon. They were somewhat 
at a loss to find a convenient place. Our fathers have come forward to offer 
their house Rue des Postes, at least the front part of it, and there is a body 
of soldiers thus at their doors guarding them from any harm... . 

You see, my dear father, we have not so much to apprehend from this 
revolution. On the very first arrival of the news of troubles at Paris, I 
could not but be glad. And when I was asked what I thought of these 
demonstrations, I told them that I saw no danger in them for Religion, 
that the opinions of the Bishops and priests and Montalembert’s and the 
Catholics were too explicitly known and too much those of the people as 
that the people could mistake them and find them to be their own. 

We shall now have liberty of instruction, if our Catholics but bestir 
themselves. .. . 

Lacordaire preached on Sunday. Never so eloquent! The whole church 
applauded and clapped hands. He rebuked them. The way to approve the 
word of God, said he, scolding them, is to lead good Christian lives. They 
were heard to say, on leaving the church, “a fait de bien d’entendre parler 
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ce moine du royaume des cieux aprés des journées comme les 3 derniéres!” 
The government have invited him to commence his caréme next Sunday. 
His sermon on last Sunday is to be printed... . 


F. W. Gonckeln. 


AMERICAN IDEALS IN FRANCE 


The next letter, three weeks later, stresses the same points, 
but recounts also how American ideals of liberty were inter- 
jected into the French situation: 


Brugetette, 20th March, 1848. 
Rev. and dear Father: 

. . . Father Provincial was at that time on his visit. At Metz where he 
happened to be during the 3 days, the rascality of the place would have 
willingly seen our fathers move. But Father Huss [the provincial] with 
his republican notions from America showed himself firm. He had an inter- 
view with the president of the council or convention whom he pleased so 
much by his way of sustaining American principles and freedom, that this 
man, from a known enemy as he was before, became friendly, begged the 
good father to step into the hall where all the convention were convoked, 
and express those sentiments before the members. The Revd. Father with 
becoming modesty declined, saying the president could do it so much better, 
etc. . . . But the president would not hear of that. Father Huss was not 
sorry for it. He was therefore introduced. . . .“M. l’abbé, messieurs, vient 
de me parler de choses que je croyais devoir vous intéresser!” (Vive attention 
dans toute la salle!) ‘Voulez-vous exposer vos sentimens, monsieur |’abbé?”’ 
Then Father Huss commenced: “Gentlemen,” (this among other things), 
“T have lived in America, and the impressions which I have brought from 
that happy country I shall never forget. There a man can boldly pronounce 
the names of liberty, equality, and fraternity, because they are a truth 
among the people. . . . Conscience, property and person are all equally 
respected. The Catholic and Protestant are fellow citizens and live in peace. 
If there are religious differences, there is liberty for debate. The Catholic 
priest and Protestant minister exchange their convictions and discuss the 
truths of religion calmly together. . . .” 

The convention were highly pleased, and when he was done they all got 
up and the principal members escorted him as far as the door... . 

Father De Smet brought an American gentleman here with him, a Mr. 
Hunt. He is a right jovial fellow and amused our fathers here very much. 
He dined with us in the large refectory of the community and appears what 
he says he is, un jésuite en robe courte. He is quite at home among us. He 
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told me he had been in 18 houses of the Society in Europe. He told our 
fathers here that he knew what was doing in the different clubs here in 
Belgium. He talks of them because he has been in them and combatted 
for the Jesuits. Then, those ignorant besotted fellows would raise their 
heads, astonished to hear an American speak another kind of language of 
liberty. ... 


Gockeln cannot forbear describing Mr. Hunt’s reception 
by the boys at Brugetette: 


He accompanied Fath. De Smet to the great theatre hall where the boys 
and the community were assembled; and they had a true sample of an 
American citizen before them. They gazed a bit! Fath. De Smet spoke to 
the boys so as almost to make them shed tears; but Mr. Hunt, requested to 
say something, made them laugh to split their sides—‘‘Hé bien! Vous étes 
tous des républicains n’est ce pas?” (They are any thing else.) “Moi, je 
suis, ce qu’on appelle, un Gumbo!” Our rector had to explain to them 
what Gumbo meant. 

They have been after me to know whether that is the American type. 
I tell them that Mr. Hunt is as fair a hit at the true American of the West 
as they could well get at. 

Two days ago 150,000 citizens, workmen, presented themselves before 
the Hotel-de-Ville to cry down the national guard, but they were received 
with astonishing firmness by the provisional government. Lamartine especially 
showed himself superior to every bodies’ expectation. They say that the revo- 
lution has had the happy effect on him of knocking some sense into his 
formerly crazy brain. The people had every one of their demands refused 
and yet they went away so electrified that they shouted “Vive Lamartine! 
Vive la république!” We may safely say that providence has a hand in all 
this. But, besides, it is pleasant to see what a mine of true feeling and 
eloquence the common sense of the people gives rise to. For, all the eloquence 
of the day is drawn from the wants of the people and addressed to their plain, 
substantial good sense. I hope it may last... . 

You will scarcely have heard of things that happened at Paris last Sunday 
week. I shall relate it as Fath. Provincial related it to us all at the cup of 
coffee after dinner. They were just going to chant vespers, when a pro- 
cession of citizens marched up to the church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
called forth Fr. Degeuet and begged of him to bless the statue of liberty 
which they bore in procession to a more conspicuous part of the city than she 
had until then occupied. The pastor made a short address to them in which 
he recalled to their minds what had been said, that religion and liberty were 
sisters. But he differed from that sentiment. Liberty (he said) was the 
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daughter of Religion. The multitude gave signs of assent. “Well,” said he, 
“The mother will bless the child. But is she in a decent state? Is she pre- 
sentable?” “Ah, monsieur le curé, that she is, comme il faut.” Fr. Degeuet 
formed the procession with the cross and acolytes at the head, besides chanters 
in cope, etc. When the ceremony was over, the people separated peaceably 
shouting “Vive M. le curé, vive les prétres!”. . . 


In a digression of solemn import, Gockeln speaks of the 
need for Catholic leaders: 


My goodness, what simplicity there is among these boys! [i. e., the lay 
students at Brugetette] What ways full of faith! But do they last, when 
they leave college? I am not informed. Only I think, they are with all 
the good that belongs to them unquestionably; I think they are not to be 
much in the world. They know nothing of what is going on except what 
is told them by their fath. Prefect. And I do not hear that any of those, 
sent out by this college these 10 or more years back, figure in any shape in 
the present crisis; yet the Catholics are in the greatest need of men that 
would show some daring; for believe it, there are not many Montalemberts, 
etc. In the provinces there appears not to be anyone to raise his voice but 
the bishops and priests, but then these men seem to have caught the true 
spirit of liberty... . 


The letter concludes with the latest information concerning 
the late King: 


Louis Philip cut off to England under the name of William Smith, which 
corresponds to John Smith in the States. He is said to speak English so as to 
pass for an Englishman. The Prince de Joinville in passing by Gibraltar 
is said to have cast a menacing eye at the impregnable rock and said: “You 
will see me not long from now, come a lieutenant in an American threedecker 
to pluck down your red lion!” Our English professor remarked on hearing 
it, that his bravado could not harm the British lion much, since he had since 
asked for hospitality in England! 


Gockeln, as has been said, was German-born. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that he should be interested in the workings 
of the revolutionary movement in that country. In a post- 
script to the letter of March 20th he writes: 

Today we are told that news from the other side of the Rhine is not 


very pregnant with hopes of peace. The King of Prussia has offered large 
concessions, but they were reje~* u. He has issued a manifesto calling upon 
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all the powers of Germany to stand up for the old German name, to form 
one Germanic Empire; that, considering the present conjunctures such a 
project is realizable for the great commonwealth of Germany, if the German 
states will like himself make advances for the knotting of a German Bund. 
Such, it is said, are the projects of Prussia, I mean of its King. For the 
people, especially at Berlin, are fast revolutionizing. The soldiers were sent 
against them. The Prussian soldiers are better than the French, for they 
drove the people before them. At length, at the Seven Lindentrees, they made 
a halt. The troops charged them and killed and wounded a number. Woe 
to the princes of Germany, if the German mind once gets at work! ‘They 
slept not after such treatment in Berlin till the King was out of the city. 
Such at least is the news today. 

. . » Metternich has been cried down by the people of Vienna. Cries were 
heard, ‘“‘Give him to us dead or alive!” The Emperor has made an address to 
his faithful states asking their cooperation in repressing every kind of violence 
and the protecting of the interests of the people. He will do everything 
in his power to procure the happiness of his people as he has always en- 
deavored to do, and will save the crown which he holds from an ancestry, 
etc., who owed it to the benedictions of Religion. . . . Something in that kind 
of style. It was read to us and every one felt the strength and conviction 
together with the dignity of which his words were full... . 


In his next letter, dated August 4th, Gockeln continues his 
account of the revolution in Germany, and the very vigorous 
action taken by the Catholics in defence of their liberties: 


The Father [Fr. Garcia] told me that he himself witnessed the like of 
which he had never before nor hoped ever more to witness—a procession 
at Cologne which began at eight o’clock in the evening and lasted till 12 at 
night and that for three successive days. They started from the cathedral in 
the most solemn order, all the faithful bearing beads or prayer books in 
their hands; banners and streamers and lanterns, and music and chanting, 
etc. . . . and praying and suchlike other things that could tell people that 
the city of Cologne is Catholic and determines to be such, and were so many 
outward signs of the true German and Catholic fire that warmed the in- 
teriors of that vast multitude. 

The Archbishop went himself up to Father Bouix and brought him to the 
window to contemplate the magnificent prospect. Perfect peace and harmony 
reigned. The people chanted with their German voices all together and the 
effect is said to have been magnificent. I am not aware that any clergymen 
accompanied the procession. The Archbishop had (as was even done here 
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in Belgium by the Bishops) ordered prayers for the averting of evil during 
these stormy times. But the citizens of Cologne, sending a deputation to the 
Bishop to express to him the sincere desire they had of obeying in ail he 
commanded, wished to know whether in such times, nothing more ought 
to be done, and begged that he would allow them to make a solemn and 
peaceful protestation of Catholic sentiments, and to show how they had held 
together and what was dearest to them, they had resolved to do this by 
public processions. 

Such was the occasion of these processions. A rascaily governor, a prot- 
estant, who showed on all occasions that he was in favor at Berlin by vexing 
in some way or other the Catholic population, was civilly requested to take 
his leave. The same thing took place at Aix-la-Chapelle in regard to their 
governor. In both places a Catholic was put in their stead. Father Bouix 
says there is so much piety at Cologne and in general in the Rhenish provinces, 
the Catholics seem to do it on purpose to show the protestants that they 
pray God as he ought to be prayed. 26 priests in the district of Cologne,’ 
18 in the district of Aix-la~-Chapelle were elected at the elections, by the 
people, who could not brook the men of the last reign and would not trust 
the treacherous and impious politicians of the day. All this I learnt at 
Mons... . 


The last letter in the series, dated Sept. 7th, gives further 
details of the German situation, as also some significant (and, 
in the light of recent happenings, prophetic!) comparisons 
between German and French military strength. 


. . . We arrived at Cologne the same afternoon about 5% o'clock, and 
had leisure enough to see the churches. We arrived on the day after the three 
great German days at Cologne, on which the Archduke John and the King 
and other princes of the Empire had come to Cologne for the Cathedral 
feast-days. The King and Archduke met in the street on foot and embraced 
each other most cordially. The King took immediately the left of the Arch- 
duke, which pleased the people much and great applause ensued. . . . The 
King is very much liked in the Rhenan provinces and in Westphalia. He 
was ill received at Dusseldorf, hooted and pelted with mud. But everybody 
feels indignant at the Dusseldorfers, and as far as I could hear and read, 
the public feeling is that the people of Dusseldorf ought to be punished. . . . 
Our German heads are not so crazy as to wish for a republic immediately, 
like the French. They want order, they want a government, they want a 
King or Emperor. They have made a revolution and humbled their governors 
because these had become too proud and forgetful of the people’s rights and 
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complaints. They are content now that the King has become a citizen king; 
but they will stand up for keeping the family and the succession. 

The Germans are on fire with the notion of a German Empire. They 
are anxious for a war with France. They have an idea that it is necessary 
to cement their Germanic union. There is a great deal of animosity against 
the French. I told this to our Fathers in Paris, who, knowing the haughty 
tone of the Austrians in rejecting so disdainfully (that was their expression) 
the Anglo-French mediation, said they were very sorry to see things go as 
they did; that if France were wise it would not get at war with Germany 
now for more than one reason: first, because the Germans all in a body 
would be of such encouragement to each other against an enemy which the 
past had made equally odious to them all; and second, because so powerful 
already by themselves on account of their number, they were not now driven 
by their masters, but wished the war as a people. Besides (they said) that 
in all probability Russia was at hand pushing on the side of the Germans 
as the English would prove indifferent on the side of the French; that the 
French were not now in a situation to make war or to sustain a war... . 


The imaginative might see ghosts in Vichy today, nodding 
solemn agreement to this judgment. Probing deeper into the 
significance of the revolution which produced the Second 
Republic, we might ask the question: Was there in the move- 
ment something which was the true soul of Catholic France, 
and might the triumph of the Second Republic have saved 


the Third from sorrow? 
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Social Peace 
and National Defense 


HEINRICH HOENIGER 


Wi: production has to be speeded up to the highest 


gear for national defense, it becomes indispensable 

to promote and secure industrial and social peace. 
The fact is, however, that we are far from attaining or even 
approaching this goal. The problem has not even reached 
the point of being a major issue of public concern. 

It should surely be obvious that, in these days when every 
nerve is being strained for national defense, every avenue 
which might lead to industrial peace should be thoroughly 
examined. The specific question we must face is this: What 
can be done and what should be done to decrease to a mini- 
mum labor disputes and, if possible, prevent them from aris- 
ing in industrial areas which are essential for national defense? 
Must we take iron-clad measures, apply a drastic cure to the 
evil of social unrest, and solve the whole problem by a sweep- 
ing reform? Should we, for example, simply pass a statute 
forbidding strikes, lockouts and all other kind of labor dis- 
putes, at least during the time of preparing for defense? 

There are fundamental objections to such drastic measures. 
Strikes and other kinds of combined labor actions are means 
of selfhelp. They are considered lawful as long as conducted 
for legal purposes and by lawful means. Labor law has not 
yet measured up to the high standards which are to be found 
in the field of property rights. It would be an obvious in- 
justice to employees to curtail their right to selfhelp without 
counterbalancing this loss of strength. The usual way to re- 
store the equilibrium has been compulsory arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes. Such compulsory arbitration carries with 
it many disadvantages. In the last analysis, it leads to wage- 
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fixing and determination of other employment conditions by 
governmental agencies. It enlarges the field of government 
interference with economic life. Experiences abroad have 
proved that it reduces the responsibilities which rest with the 
leaders of business as well as labor, and which cannot be taken 
away from them without repercussions upon our whole eco- 
nomic system. Compulsory arbitration is repugnant to the 
American spirit. The few experiments in this field attempted 
by State legislation did not produce favorable results; nor did 
they remain in operation for any length of time. Even during 
the World War, the Federal Government did not resort to this 
method of securing social peace. It is not by statutes and 
the force of law that men can be induced to work effectively. 
Provisions on the statute book do not work wonders. Even 
a binding award by an arbitration board would not bring men 
back to work who are not willing to do it under the terms of 
employment. For well-founded reasons, Common Law, as 
a rule, does not enforce specific performance of services. En- 
thusiasm for intensification of work and increase of output 
which are both so badly needed in this time of emergency 
will hardly be engendered by compulsion. No kind of en- 
forced industrial peace would expedite the work of defense. 

There is a more particular reason against such compulsory 
measures. The idea that out of the present emergency no 
individual should acquire an extra profit and no group obtain 
an extra advantage is now generally received. Labor has 
secured its right to selfhelp after a long period of hard 
struggle. Curtailment of this right without compensatory 
measures would mean a gain in power for the other side, that 
is, the employer. Thus, the radical cure of abridging the 
rights of employees cannot be applied without impairing 
rather than improving the present stage of social peace. On 
the other hand, labor must not be permitted to exploit the 
present emergency. We must try to foster and secure indus- 
trial peace by stabilizing the strategic positions of the parties 
to potentia! social contests, that is, without any major change 
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in the law of labor as it stands today. Our problem, there- 
fore, reduces to the question: What can be done for the pro- 
motion of industrial peace without altering the law? 

' 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS 


As the law stands today industrial peace can be secured 
very effectively through collective bargaining agreements. 
Many of these agreements contain clauses in which the parties 
obligate themselves to refrain from strikes and lockouts dur- 
ing the term of the agreement. Such provisions outlaw labor 
disputes for a certain period by voluntary agreement. It is 
not by government interference but by voluntary acts of the 
parties concerned that social peace is secured. Collective 
bargaining agreements in which maintenance of social peace 
is stipulated are increasing in number and scope. Moreover, 
these general provisions aimed at industrial peace can be and 
actually are often supplemented by other clauses for removing 
causes of potential social unrest. Such machinery can operate 
over a wide area of labor relations. Individual disputes may 
be settled by its operation; and also important disputes over 
the interpretation of the agreement. It is often agreed to 
arbitrate new employment conditions in case the existing 
agreement should expire before a new one has been reached 
through negotiations. Carefully elaborated adjustment pro- 
visions enhance the peace-producing effect of collective agree- 
ments. 

Collective agreement is not only the most efficient instru- 
ment for securing social peace; it is the only one. Until very 
recently, repeated attempts have been made to secure or even 
to enforce industrial peace through individual contracts. Em- 
ployers, who did not like to bargain collectively with unions, 
tried to devise formulas abridging the right to strike by in- 
dividual contracts. Higher wages and other favorable con- 
ditions have been offered to employees as an incitement to 
sign individual contracts. In such contracts the employees 
promised not to ask for collective bargaining and to refrain 
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from strikes and other combined actions. In March, 1940, 
the Supreme Court in the Licorice case’ handed down a 
precedent-making decision referring to such contracts. The 
National Labor Relations Board had ordered the employer 
to desist from giving effect to the clause of individual em- 
ployment contracts. Such an order actually amounts to an 
invalidation of such clauses. The Supreme Court has affirmed 
the order of the National Labor Relations Board. This de- 
cision Clearly reveals that there is no possibility of preventing 
industrial disputes through individual contracts. 

The reasons upon which this important decision rests can 
be condensed into a few sentences. The right to bargain col- 
lectively, and for this purpose to organize freely, and finally 
to resort to combined actions is conferred not only on em- 
ployees as individuals but also on labor organizations in their 
collective capacity. Labor organizations, which are protected 
by law in their formation, would be of no avail if their rights 
to collective activities could be waived by individuals. If 
individuals were permitted to dispose of the right to bargain 
or act collectively, it would undermine the law which guaran- 
tees these rights to the organizations. Rights to combined 
action or to collective bargaining can be renounced only by 
collective transaction, that is by collective agreements. The 
paramount importance of collective agreements lies in the 
fact that only by such agreements can the right to strike be 
waived and industrial peace secured. 

The waiver of the right to strike by pertinent clauses of 
collectve agreements proves very effective in safeguarding 
industrial peace. The law enforces compliance with those 
clauses in various ways. Unions which in defiance of such 
clauses have gone on strike have been successfully sued for 
damages because of breach of contract. Through injunctive 
relief, unions and employees as well as employers were saved 
from measures violating the promise to refrain from labor 





1National Licorice Co. v. N.L.R.B., 309, U.S. 350. 
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disputes. If one party to the agreement does not keep its 
promise to maintain peace, the other party is free to repudiate 
the entire agreement. Picketing in cases of strikes which in- 
volve breaches of collective contracts has been enjoined in 
numerous cases. Even the individual employees may be af- 
fected by such clauses of collective agreements although by 
themselves they cannot validly renounce the right to strike. 
Elaborate provisions of collective agreements which outlaw 
strikes or lockouts are often worded in such a way that with- 
out any doubt the individual employees concerned are bound 
to refrain not only from participation in strikes but also from 
any behavior which might disturb industrial peace. If they 
violate this provision which is binding upon them, they could 
be dismissed for reason. It is not intended to discuss this 
ramified legal complex in further detail. It must suffice to 
emphasize the fact that compliance with the clauses of col- 
lective agreements aimed at the maintenance of social peace 
can be enforced. 

The peace-producing effect of collective agreements is not 
yet commonly appreciated. Textbooks and monographs on 
labor problems fail to emphasize this feature of collective 
bargaining. The signing of an agreement securing industrial 
peace for a whole industry and tens of thousands of employees 
does not make the headlines as do strikes and other labor 
disputes, however unimportant. Thus, a one-sided view of 
what is going on in the field of labor is all that is possible 
for the average newspaper reader. To him labor relations 
seem to be exclusively a scene of trouble and unrest. This 
ignorance and incomprehension impedes the progress of social 
peace. 

Three major facts should be better known: that the right to 
strike can be waived; that this can be done only by collective 
agreements; that this has been achieved very effectively in 
numerous collective agreements. There are wide areas in 
which social peace reigns through the instrument of collective 


agreements. 
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“WIDENED REALMS OF SOCIAL PEACE 


Since collective bargaining is so conducive to social peace, 
our problem narrows down to the question: What can be done 
for the promotion of successful collective bargaining in order 
to widen the areas of social peace? Collective bargaining is 
already encouraged by the National Labor Relations Act. 
The employees’ right to bargain collectively is guaranteed. 
Consequently, the duty of the employer to bargain collectively 
in good faith is established by precedents. What else can be 
done to promote the conclusion of collective agreements which 
in turn secure social peace? 

The answer to this question requires a comparison between 
the objectives of the Act and the results of its operation. It 
was intended to meet labor relations which were different 
from those in other industrialized countries, as for instance 
in Great Britain and Sweden. Collective bargaining here 
was not and still is not generally received ar‘ executed as 
in those countries. There are still employers who are hostile 
to outside unions and oppose collective bargaining with them. 
American labor organizations are not so developed as in the 
above-mentioned countries. This latter fact, however, is not 
substantially true of industries which are essential for national 
defense. The Wagner Act has, in a certain sense, an educa- 
tional purpose. It is meant to induce the employers to accept 
the idea of collective bargaining and thus bring about a stage 
of industrial relations where collective agreements voluntarily 
entered into prevail. It cannot be too often repeated that 
the Wagner Act will have best fulfilled its purpose the sooner 
the National Labor Relations Board becomes “unemployed.” 

Much has been accomplished in the five years during which 
the Act has been in operation. The National Labor Rela- 
tions Board is, however, still busy with cases of unfair labor 
practice because of refusals to bargain in good faith. In such 
cases, the Board orders the employer to cease from such re- 
fusal. The court, if it sees fit to approve this order, issues 
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a decree that the Board’s order shall be enforced. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that the employer is compelled to conclude 
a collective agreement. Since the Board can order the em- 
ployer only to cease from unfair labor practice, it can only 
exert an indirect pressure upon the employer to come to terms 
with the employees through collective bargaining. This in- 
direct pressure results from the Board’s additional power to 
take such affirmative action as may effectuate the policy of 
the Act. The most important of these affirmative actions is 
the reinstatement of employees with back pay in case they 
have been out of work in consequence of unfair labor practice 
on the part of the employer. Refusal to bargain collectively 
in good faith constitutes such unfair labor practice. If, in 
such a case, the employees go on strike, the employer will, as 
a rule, be ordered to reinstate them with back pay. Such an 
order may sometimes burden the employer with heavy ex- 
penses. It is, therefore, in his own interest to avoid such a 
situation and to do his best to come to an understanding 
through collective negotiations. It is, however, only in this 
indirect way that pressure can be brought to bear upon the 
employer to enter a collective agreement. There is no direct 
way of compelling him to do so. 

The question therefore remains: Does the law as it stands 
today sufficiently guarantee the reaching and the renewal of 
collective agreements which secure industrial peace? This 
point has been and still is disputed. Even before and apart 
from ine present emergency, labor was striving for an increase 
of this indirect pressure by other means. It was demanded 
that government contracts should not be granted to employers 
whom the National Labor Relations Board had found guilty 
of unfair labor practice. Under the national defense pro- 
gram this demand has been renewed with greater urgency. 
Its justification cannot be demonstrated under the prevailing 
law. The Wagner Act does not provide that unfair labor 
practice disqualify an employer from obtaining government 
contracts. 
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If the present Administration should proceed along this 
proposed line, it would actually not only change the law but 
also make it more onerous. Furthermore, a legislative act, 
that is, an amendment to this effect, cannot be justified. There 
are numerous petty cases of unfair labor practice which en- 
danger industrial peace either to a very slight extent or not 
at all. The Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense has correctly refused to consider a finding of unfair 
labor practice as the so/e reason for withholding defense 
contracts.” 

On the other hand, the Advisory Commission as well as 
every other government agency, in granting such contracts, 
must inquire carefully whether they can be carried out within 
the prescribed time. The government agency in question has 
not only to examine the technical equipment and the man- 
agerial set-up, but also the labor supply and the guarantee for 
its continuity.. The constant flow of labor supply is best 
guaranteed in a plait which is governed by collective agree- 
ments providing for the maintenance of industrial peace; for, 
the provisions in collective agreements aimed at industrial 
Peace, as mentioned above, have already been enforced by the 
courts and will probably be enforced with greater vigor under 
present circumstances. The requirement to provide constant 
labor supply will in all probability turn out to be an incentive 
for collective bargaining in good faith and a stimulus for 
employers to reach a peace-producing collective agreement. 
Employers who have not yet safeguarded industrial peace in 
their plants through collective agreements must bestir them- 
selves to reach such agreements. Unless they succeed, they 
may impair their position as competitors for defense contracts. 
Collective agreements with detailed clauses for maintaining 
industrial peace have already increased considerably in recent 
times. Their number will probably grow at an accelerated 
rate, due to the pressure of present conditions. 





*7 Labor Relations Reporter 152 (10-14-1940). 
*7 Labor Relations Reporter 26 (9-11-1940) and 177 (10-21-1940). 
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NEW BALANCE OF SOCIAL POWER 


This pressure to come to terms with his employees through 
collective bargaining with an outside union weighs only upon 
the employer. Unless he has succeeded in preserving indus- 
trial peace through such an agreement, it would be difficult 
for him to prove his ability to execute a government contract 
within the time limit. Under the Wagner Act, the employer 
is obliged to bargain in good faith. This duty is suspended, 
according to the precedents of the National Labor Relations 
Board, when an impasse in bona fide negotiations is said to 
have been reached. Such an impasse may often result from 
employees’ demands exceeding what the employer is con- 
sidered able to concede. In this case, the employer is not guilty 
of unfair labor practice. Moreover, labor’s exorbitant de- 
mands in such a case may be generally condemned. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that the employer did not reach a 
collective agreement safeguarding industrial peace and con- 
tinuity of labor supply in his plant. This in turn may prevent 
the Government from granting him a defense contract since 
time is so vital a factor in defense production. ‘Thus labor’s 
bargaining position seems to have been enormously strength- 
ened. This apparent increase of power has resulted solely 
from the character of the defense emergency and not from 
regulatory action by the Administration. 

This disproportionate influence of labor is counterbalanced 
by the generally accepted opinion that no group should make 
capital of the present emergency. If labor should attempt to 
derive excessive advantages and undue power from its present 
position, public opinion would turn against it. Labor would 
thus risk losing the gains which it has won during the last 
decade. 

The weight of public opinion upon labor almost completely 
neutralizes the heavy pressure upon the employer which has 
been discussed above. Thus, in the main, an equilibrium of 
power is established. This in turn insures the prospect of 
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increased industrial peace while the nation is carrying out its 
defense program. Consequently, there is reason to expect a 
rise in the number of collective agreements, which are the 
means best adapted to securing industrial peace. 

Such an improvement in industrial relations cannot be ac- 
complished without a considerable amount of friction. The 
most effective instrument of surmounting the obstacle usually 
met in the bargaining process is mediation. Mediatory activ- 
ities may therefore be expected to play a prominent role 
during the period of defense preparation. Perhaps the media- 
tion machinery could be strengthened and broadened in its 
scope by adequate statutory provisions. Mediation procedure 
could, perhaps, be coordinated with the functions of the 
National Labor Relations Board. Although these improve- 
ments deserve serious consideration, they do not seem to 
involve principles now under discussion and can be accom- 
plished in a purely technical way. 

Only one question of fundamental importance remains to 
be solved: What measures should be taken if labor were 
unexpectedly to seek excess advantages? Whose duty would 
it be to appeal to public opinion? The answer can be deduced 
from the provisions of the Railway Labor Act,* which is 
generally considered a sound and efficient statute. Should a 
dispute arise, the parties must try to adjust their differences 
through mediation. They are, however, not compelled to 
submit to arbitration. The possibility, therefore, remains that 
a dispute between a carrier and its employees may not be 
adjusted through mediation or arbitration. Moreover, such 
a dispute can threaten to interrupt interstate commerce to 
such a degree as to deprive a section of the country of essential 
transportation service. If this be the case, the Mediation 
Board shall notify the President, who may thereupon, at his 
discretion, create an Emergency Board and appoint its mem- 
bers. It is the duty of this board to investigate and report 
respecting the dispute in question. Such a board, then, is the 





‘U. S. Code, Title 45, Chapter 8, Section 10. 
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appropriate instrument for appealing to public opinion. This 
could easily be done by publishing the findings of its impartial 
investigation. 

The example of the Railway Labor Act could be followed 
at any time. This would become necessary if one of the parties. 
by its recalcitrant attitude, should hinder the conclusion of 
a collective agreement and thus jeopardize the defense pro- 
gram. Congress would noi hesitate to pass a statute establish- 
ing such an investigating board. The very possibility of 
creating a board of this kind would probably be sufficient to 
deter parties from impeding, by stubbornness, collective bar- 
gaining or mediation. Once again, therefore, an optimistic 
view is possible of the peaceful development of industrial 
relations during the period of the defense program. 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


This optimism does not mean that we can sit back and do 
nothing. The broadening and strengthening of industrial 
peace which can be expected must be achieved by assiduous 
work. What can be done in this regard? 

Collective agreements establish industrial peace in direct 
proportion to the accuracy with which their provisions for 
securing and maintaining industrial peace are elaborated. 
The technique of these provisions as well as the mechanics 
of adjustment procedures can certainly be greatly improved. 
New devices for peace-securing provisions and adjustment 
procedures may be developed. Immediate and intensive re- 
search is needed along these lines. Applied social science can 
make as great a contribution to the speeding up of national 
defense as technology. 

Since public opinion is not yet sufficiently aware of the 
peace-producing effect of collective agreements, light has to 
be thrown upon this important fact and knowledge thereof 
disseminated. The present period of an intensified sense of 
responsibility towards the common cause engenders willing- 
ness to collaborate for the promotion of social peace. This 
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spirit facilitates harmonization between interests which by 
their very nature can be balanced only if stubborn adherence 
to extrerne opinions is sacrificed. Under these conditions, an 
era of advanced social adjustments and even social peace may 
arise if everyone contributes his share toward this great goal. 
A considerable amount of educational work is necessary to 
create this spirit of collaboration, based on intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts and possibilities pertinent to industrial peace. 
Schools and universities are called upon to make their 
contribution toward this end. 

Public opinion may eventually, as was explained above, 
play a decisive role in this development. The public may be 
called upon to pass judgment on the conduct of parties that 
fail to settle their differences despite the needs of the time. 
The public will be able to fulfill this task only if it is suff- 
ciently prepared for it. Such facts as have been sketched in 
this article must be generaliy known and understood. Men 
and women who graduated from school before these questions 
assumed their present importance and complex nature and 
particularly the generation now in managerial and executive 
positions did not acquire in the course of their school training 
the knowledge of the facts which are so essential for the pro- 
motion of social peace. Therefore, adult education is urgently 
needed. 

As for the future, the coming generation should receive 
direct training in the methods of preserving industrial peace. 
A handful of generalities about the desirability of social peace 
and collective bargaining does not suffice. More precise 
knowledge is necessary. What has already been done in this 
respect, for instance, in schools for advanced management, 
may perhaps suffice for the education of leaders and high 
ranking executives, so to speak, the commanders and generals. 
Does it, however, suffice for the education of majors, captains 
and sergeants, who are needed in great number on both sides, 
that is, management and labor? Are not these numerous 
captains and sergeants too often educated in such a way that 
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the interests of the group to which they belong are emphasized 
more than the common good? Is not this a sin committed by 
schools or training courses conducted by parties to potential 
labor disputes, unions as well as employers? Industrial peace 
in a plant or industry is often more dependent upon the 
attitudes of these captains and sergeants than upon that of 
the commander-in-chief. It should be a matter of public 
concern to have this large army of commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers, who administer industrial relations, 
well trained in the methods of preserving social peace. The 
firm belief must be instilled in their minds and hearts by 
appropriate education that seemingly irreconcilable group 
interests can be harmonized; moreover, there should be de- 
tailed instruction in the specific ways by which this goal of 
social peace can be approached and finally reached. 

Such education, if properly conducted, would serve to place 
in correct focus the social importance of collective agreements 
which safeguard industrial peace for whole industries and 
thousands of workers. Consequently it would lead the public 
to pay less attention to the disputes in labor relations. The 
conclusion of a peace-preserving agreement, if properly ap- 
preciated by public opinion, would be “news fit to print.” 
The men who signed such a peace treaty should be hailed by 
the public. If public opinion were to be changed in this 
direction, the headlines would have to follow suit. Thus, 
industrial peace would relegate industrial warfare into the 
background of the public consciousness. 

A great educational program for the purpose of national 
defense has been launched and is partly in operation. As 
stated above, industrial peace is one of the essential factors in 
the success of the national defense plan. Did training for 
industrial peace receive sufficient consideration in designing 
this program? The answer is: no. As a matter of fact it 
must be said that this particular educational problem has 
scarcely been touched and certainly has not been given due 
attention. 
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The urgent need of such a research and educational pro- 
gram is obvious. This article has attempted to point out how 
complex the questions are which center around the problem 
of social peace. On the other hand, it was stated that this 
complexity must and can be disentangled. Then the funda- 
mental facts can be set forth simply and understandably. 
Those who have to administer industrial relations should be 
acquainted with these facts. They must be trained in the 
various general methods and specific techniques of preserving 
social peace. Vocational training of tool and die makers and 
other skilled workers is certainly indispensable for defense 
production. Skill, however, is of no avail if stoppage of work 
prevents trained men from working. The managerial em- 
ployee who is not well trained in the methods of preserving 
industrial peace can impair production at least to the same 
extent as a worker who through lack of skill puts a machine 
out of operation. In other words: It does not suffice to bring 
to perfection the technical factors of production, viz. labor’s 
technical ability as well as capital’s technical equipment. 
These factors must be complemented by a spiritual element, 
viz. the genuine spirit of peaceable collaboration of both man- 
agement and labor. Unless the true spirit of cooperation 
permeates and inspires the minds and hearts of management 
as well as labor, industrial economy cannot attain the highest 
possible standards. 

There is, finally, one more important point. The desire to 
preserve industrial peace, as well as its actual realization 
through sincere collaboration between capital and labor, 
broadens and strengthens the moral forces of the nation which 
is preparing for defense. Well-adjusted social conditions and 
in particular enduring industrial peace enhance the inner 
spiritual resistance and thus the defensive power of the nation ; 
they aggrandize its position in world affairs. The political 
history of recent years will reveal to what extent rapid national 
collapse could be caused by the lack of industrial peace and 
maladjustment of social conditions. On the other hand, is not 
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the admirable spirit of British resistance based, at least in 
part, on the fact that industrial relations in Great Britain are 
widely founded on voluntary peaceful cooperation of both 
parties? “The success of the English system,” says the Ives 
Committee report,’ “challenges American industry, labor and 
government to work out the problems of industrial relations 
in this country .. . along the lines and with the attitudes that 
have brought industrial peace to Great Britain.” 


INTERNATIONAL IMPACTS 


World conditions have grown considerably worse since this 
challenge was published on January 25, 1940. It ought to be 
repeated emphatically. The preservation of industrial peace 
is an important factor in determining the role of the United 
States in world affairs. War between nations has come to be 
essentially a contest between industrial economies. The 
military power and the endurance of a nation are, therefore, 


founded to a large extent on the readiness of its industry to 
produce quickly and effectively the instruments of mechanized 
warfare. The human factor in industry can only be brought 
to its highest level of efficiency if wholehearted collaboration 
on a fair basis prevails, that is, if industrial peace is well 
secured. It is obvious that social unrest at home diminishes the 
prestige and the weight of a nation in world affairs. Sight 
should never be lost of the international impact of domestic 
industrial peace. The United States is more likely to be able 
to prevent war from spreading to this hemisphere if harmony 
in domestic industrial relations strengthens her defense power 
as well as adds weight to her voice in international affairs. 
The Ives Committee has challenged American industry, 
labor and government to work out the problems of increasing 
and stabilizing industrial peace. This article challenges 
students and teachers of industrial relations to join in the 


*Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor 
Relations (Chairman: Irving M. Ives). State of New York, Legislative Documents 
(1940) No. 57, p. 64. 
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national efforts toward harmonization of industrial relations. 
The contributions to these efforts which are to be made both 
by general education and special training have been explicitly 
set forth in this article. Social science is called upon to prove 
its value in actual social life by improving existing means and 
devising new methods and techniques for broadening the 
foundations and stabilizing the structure of industrial peace. 

What can be done to meet these challenges? The first 
appropriate step would be the establishment of a kind of 
clearing-house to survey and coordinate all efforts which are 
already under way. A survey would disclose the gaps in 
teaching as well as research. There is little doubt that new 
research projects must be initiated along the lines which have 
been set forth in this article. Measures to solve the educa- 
tional problems should be taken immediately. There is an 
urgent need for teachers who do not merely talk generalities 
about industrial peace but who have a thorough knowledge 
of the specific instruments for its promotion. The appropriate 
clearing-house for the efforts already in progress and, at the 
same time, the nerve center for initiating the new tasks to be 
tackled immediately and energetically would seem to be an 
Institute for Industrial Peace. The foundation of such an 
institute would also constitute a contribution to the promotion 
of international peace, on a larger scale, perhaps, than can at 
present be foreseen. 


TA. 


®Several proposals have been made recently for the introduction of mediation 
measures modeled on the Railway Labor Act, as for example by Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, member of the National Labor Relations Board, in the New York Times 
Magazine of January 12, 1941. As reported in the newspapers of January 30, Chair- 
man Vinson of the House Naval Affairs Committee, introduced a bill which requires 
mediation of all labor disputes affecting naval contracts. Whether or not the entire 
mediation procedure patterned along the lines of the Railway Labor Act is soon to 
be extended by statutes to other industries, there is little doubt that, at least, an 
Emergency Board, if needed, will be established immediately. 
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Rights of Tomorrow’s 
Children 


THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


has the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of true 

happiness. If we take that as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, we may draw the immediate conclusion that every 
human being has a moral right to make use of the necessary 
means to life, liberty and the pursuit of true happiness. 


THE SOURCE OF RIGHTS 


() i: American Constitution maintains that every man 


The ultimate reason why every man has the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of true happiness is that God, the 
Source and Origin of all that is, has imposed upon him the 
duty of tending to his true end, that life and liberty are con- 
ditions which make this possible, and that the proper defini- 
tion of true happiness will coincide with the definition of that 
end which God has set up as a goal for which every human 
being is obliged to strive. But we cannot be obliged to attain 
an end unless we have the right to make use of the means 
which are necessary to arrive at our end. From this funda- 
mental principle man derives whatever rights he has to any- 
thing on this earth. 

No law-making body by its enactments can give to man his 
fundamental rights, nor can legislation take away the inherent 
rights of any numan being. As Chief Justice Marshall ex- 
pressed it many years ago, natural rights are “brought with 
man into society: and although they may be controlled are not 
given by human legislation.” 

If one grants that a man has a duty to attain an end —— 
by God and that all his rights derive from this duty, it is 





10gden v. Saunders, 12 Wheaton U. S. (Boston: 1855, Vol. VII), p. 207 (345) 
(12 Wheaton 23) 25 U. S. Supreme Ct. Rpts. 651. 
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readily seen that man has. no complete dominion over himself. 
Man’s living body has been committed to him to be used in 
order to attain his end. He has no right to put an end to his 
own life when he pleases; he has no right to mar himself, or 
destroy any of his functions, except, for instance, to preserve 
his life. His body and all his functions are a trust which he 
has received to be used to attain his end, and he is bound by 
the obligations of a trustee. 

When now we come to the consideration of the child, we 
can see that man has not only received his own body with his 
life and functions as a trust, but that when he undertakes 
matrimony then, as a prospective parent, he has received from 
God in trust the prospective children of the marriage. 

One can hold in trust a sum of money not only for a definite 
living person, but for one who may under certain conditions 
come into being or for an indefinite person who may by some 
due process come to hold some position or take over some 
function. Such a trust is that which is held by the parties of 
a marriage for their prospective children. But the health 
and well-being of the child depend upon the health and well- 
being of the parents. Prospective parents, therefore, have a 
twofold trust. Firstly, they must try to preserve their own 
life and health in order to attain the end to which they are 
destined by God. Secondly, they must take care of their own 
well-being in order that they may transmit the sacred trust of 
life and health to their children. The prospective parent, 
therefore, who courts disease sins against the unborn child, 
for the child has a right to receive inviolate from the parent 
that life and health committed to the parent by God as a 
sacred trust to be delivered in due season to the child. 

The rights of tomorrow’s children derive, therefore, from 
the concept of a trust which one undertakes to hold inviolate 
until certain unspecified persons come into being and can avail 
themselves of the goods that have been confided to the trust. 
What are these goods? They can be classed as: physical, 
that is a sound and healthy organism; intellectual, that is those 
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goods which the child can acquire by education; moral and 
spiritual, that is, the development of a wholesome personality 
devoted to the service of God and man. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF PARENTS 


As the youth grows into the realization of his or her rela- 
tionship to society, he or she commences to realize that mar- 
riage and the bringing up of children is a possibility. This 
realization should involve the dawning of a sense of obligation 
to receive the triple trust, to hold it inviolate, to transmit it 
to the as yet unspecified persons, the children of the family 
that is to be. 

There is a peculiar character about the threefold class of 
goods that the party to a marriage holds in trust for the pros- 
pective children. They are not simply bestowed upon the 
trustee to be given in due season to the beneficiary of the trust. 
On the contrary, one is given the seeds which must be grown 
and cultivated until one has something that is worth trans- 
mitting. 

Let us study for a moment the personal duty of the parent 
in the light of the rights of tomorrow’s children. I shall not 
dwell long on the transmission of physical goods. One might, 
however, suggest that from the time physical hygiene is taught 
in the school, the child should be made conscious of his two- 
fold duty; first to attain, as far as he.can, the fulness of human 
perfection, and secondly to guard his physical health with ail 
reasonable care that he may respect as he should the rights 
of tomorrow’s children. 

As to the intellectual goods of tomorrow’s children, one 
might say that all who contemplate marriage, and particu- 
larly all those who have just married, have a duty to the 
children of tomorrow to lead a life of such wholesome sim- 
plicity and healthy frugality that they will be able to develop 
a fund for the education of their offspring, so that they, in 
their turn, may do with honor and ability their share in the 
world’s work. True it is that this labor of financing and 
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budgeting should commence before any child exists who can 
be the subject of a right. But by the very nature of the trust 
for tomorrow’s children which has been taken over with the 
marriage contract, when the children of tomorrow have be- 
come the children of today, the parents who have made no 
provision for the education of their offspring are not without 
guilt when their children are forced to face the problems of 
life without adequate training. 

The most important of the three classes of goods that the 
parent transmits to the child is that of the moral and spiritual. 
To transmit these goods the parent must give to the child 
high moral and spiritual ideals, and show the child by per- 
sonal example how these ideals are to be cherished and how 
one must be faithful to them in every emotional crisis. 

There is a certain type of shallow philosophy more or less 
widely current in our day. It is said that the parent should 
not prejudice the mind of the child by teaching him any reli- 
gious principles, but allow him to grow to maturity and then 
choose as he will. 

But, in answer to this, one must remember that one’s moral 
and religious principles are means of meeting in a normal 
and healthy manner the great sorrows and crises of life. The 
child who may suddenly be confronted with some overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, with no principles and ideals to guide and save 
him in the storm, is at a serious disadvantage; and the parents 
who have set him loose on the sea of life without any guiding 
compass have been seriously delinquent in their duty. If one 
is going to transmit to the child of tomorrow his moral and 
spiritual heritage, one must see to it that those seeds of philos- 
ophy and religion that in some way have become his own 
property are going to take root and grow within himself until 
he himself becomes a moral and spiritual being. Every parent 
must look the riddle of existence squarely in the face, do his 
best to solve the moral and religious problems of life, and 
transmit his solution to the child as his moral and spiritual 


inheritance. 
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It is very important to realize that this transmission is not 
by word only, but to a major extent by the daily living exam- 
ple of a wholesome personality. A wholesome personality is 
one who is patient and kind on all occasions, one who loves 
all and particularly his own children with sincere and tender 
affection, one who is orderly in his own life and brings order 
into the life of the family, one who, when he has nothing else 
to bestow, can give at least a kindly answer, remembering 
that a good word is above the best of gifts, one who does all 
those things he should and never saddens anyone by selfish 
irritability, one who is temperate and wise with that true 
wisdom that sees all things in the light of eternity.” 

If children come in contact with parents of this type, year 
after year from infancy to childhood, adolescence and ma- 
turity, it will be very unlikely that they will deviate seriously 
from the ideals of a wholesome personality. Furthermore, 
when these children enter life, granted average preparation 
for whatever walk they choose, they will succeed and forge 
ahead. For it has been shown that the reason why jobs are 
lost and workers fail to be promoted is seldom because of lack 
of skill or knowledge, but most often due to remediable defects 
of character.’ 

The question, therefore, for which every parent and pros- 
pective parent must find an answer is: How am I to develop 
within myself and realize in my daily life all the fulness of 
moral and spiritual ideals, and so in due season to hand over 
to the children of tomorrow their moral and spiritual in- 
heritance. 

Not only the parents but society has a duty to provide for 
the health and well-being of the children of tomorrow as well 
as of those of today. Man is not an isolated individual but a 
gregarious type of being who lives in society. If man, as an 
individual, has been given an end by God, it is reasonable 


2Cf. Rule of St. Benedict, Chapter xxxi, “What kind of a man the cellarer of a 


monastery is to be.” 
8Personnel Journal. December, 1935, p. 227. 
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to conclude that the society in which he lives should be of 
such a character as to enable him to attain his end. Society 
is a group of individuals all tending to essentially the same 
end. Therefore, society itself must be so organized that the 
attainment of this end is made as easy as possible. The or- 
ganizers of society, those holding civil authority in the State, 
have a moral duty to do everything possible to enable in- 
dividual citizens to attain their moral and spiritual end. Just 
as the individual has no absolute dominion over himself, so 
the State has no absolute dominion over its citizens. All gov- 
ernment exists for the welfare of the governed. It has a duty 
to aid them in the attainment of their end. 


SOCIETY AND TOMORROW’S CHILDREN 


The State’s duties grew out of the concept of the parents’ 
care of children. The family overflowed its bounds and be- 
came a colony composed of children and grandchildren and 
servants who had become members of the household. And 
so the village came into being. Regional contiguity led to 
community of interests, and so the State came into being as a 
protective organization in which the citizens had rights cor- 
relative with the State’s duty to guard, assist and undertake 
those large works for the general welfare which individuals 
in isolation would be unable to accomplish. The citizen is 
a child of the State as a civil family; and as a child he has a 
right to protection and must not be punished without cause 
or wantonly destroyed. If, therefore, there are families in 
the State who are unable to take proper care of their children, 
the State, as a helping and protective organization, has a duty 
to make life easier for such families that they may bring 
children into the world and give them proper training. 

But, some one may say, these poor families are often poor 
because their parents are feebleminded. If now we help such 
families and encourage them to bring children into the world, 
we are going to help the propagation and multiplication of 
feeblemindedness. 
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This objection arises from a concept of the heredity of in- 
telligence which is no longer tenable. In the early days, an 
uncritical enthusiasm for Mendelian concepts led writers to 
conceive of intelligence as a trait which was transmitted as a 
simple Mendelian recessive, and so it was claimed that feeble- 
mindedness could be eliminated by the sterilization or incar- 
ceration of all morons. To help poor families that they might 
bring children into the world, were this concept valid, would 
be to run the danger of propagating moronity. But from time 
to time studies have appeared which reported results quite 
incompatible with the idea of the inheritance of feebleminded- 
ness as a simple Mendelian recessive character. 

Thus an early study found more than two-thirds of the 
children of feebleminded mothers had an intelligence quotient 
about the same or above that of the feebleminded mother, 
and only about one-fifth rated below the feebleminded mother.’ 
The author attributed the tendency of the children of feeble- 
minded mothers to have an intelligence quotient higher than 
that of the mother to the supposed higher intelligence of the 
unknown fathers. 

But, in 1933, Outhit found that the children of parents of 
low-grade intelligence step up in general towards the average, 
and the children of bright parents quite often step down 
towards the average.’ 

A recent study from our own laboratory confirms this im- 
portant finding,’ so that there can be little doubt that the 
heredity of intelligence is governed by the law of regression 
to the mean, with the exception of rare types of mental defect. 

If that is the case, moronity has a biological trend to elim- 
inate itself. We need not fear, therefore, that in helping the 


4M. Vanuxem. “A preliminary study of the children of women admitted to the 
Laurelton State Village,” Proc. and Addr. Am. Assoc. Study of Feeble-Minded, 1931, 
xxxvi, 310-323. 

5M. C. Outhit. “A study of the resemblance of parents and children in general 
intelligence,” Arch. Psychol., 1933, No. 149, pp. 60. 

6C. F. Walsh. “Correlation of intelligence between parent and child and its 
bearing en the heredity of mental ability,” Master's Dissertation, Cath. Univ., 1940. 
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poor to have children and in caring for them we are going 
to spread moronity. If these poor parents are of low-grade 
intelligence, the children they bring into the world will be 
distinctly brighter than themselves. Furthermore, evidence 
is accumulating to indicate that if children of dull or feeble- 
minded parents are given excellent care and training from 
early infancy on, many will develop normal mentality.’ 

If all of this is so, every child whom State aid or private 
charity bestows upon society will be an asset to the State. 
How much of an asset to society is the babe when just born? 
Though it is impossible to estimate the spiritual worth of a 
man, he does have a certain monetary value which is an asset 
to society. Taking a child whose maximum earning capacity 
will be in the prime of life only two thousand dollars a year, 
his economic value to society, all things considered, is at birth 
about $7000.00, at 10 years of age, $14,950.00, and at 20 years 
of age, $23,850.00.° 

If, therefore, you take care of a child from birth until he 
is ten years of age, his economic value increases almost 
$8000.00; but the average grant to poor families in February 
1940 was only $32.50, and ranged from $60.13 in Massa- 
chusetts to $8.00 in Arkansas.’ It would seem, therefore, that 
any movement which would enable the poor to have children 
and care for them would be, for the State, a very profitable 
economic investment, and if this care of poor families is in 
some way extended to their general moral and spiritual de- 
velopment, we shall have a movement whose value to human- 
ity is of untold magnitude, far beyond our powers of expres- 
sion by statistical methods. 


7For a review and critique of this problem see Psychological Bulletin, 1940, xxxvii, 
63-111. 

8See an article by Horatio Pollock. “Economic loss to New York State and the 
United States on account of mental disease,” Mental Hygiene, 1932, xvi, 288-299. 
The figures given are based on a study by Louis I. Dublin and Alfred J. Lotka. 
The Money Value of a Man. New York, 1930, pp. xv, 264. 

°Social Security Bulletin. Published by the Social Security Board. April, 1940, 
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RIGHTS OF TOMORROW’S CHILDREN 


THE DUTY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 


When we realize that the whole social order, as well as the 
parents, has a duty to respect and protect the rights of the 
unborn child, it becomes a matter of practical importance to 
localize this duty in society and impose its obligations on con- 
crete representative individuals or groups. Looking at the 
matter from this point of view, we find that there are three 
types of organizations that have a duty to take care of the 
welfare of children: business enterprises, private charity, and 
the State. They should cooperate together in recognizing the 
rights of tomorrow’s children and in doing everything pos- 
sible to see to it that those rights are respected. Humanity, 
after all, should constitute but one great social order in which 
every individual respects the rights of every other individual, 
and in which the laws which govern the relation of one nation 
to another are essentially those which govern the relation of 
man to man; in which great corporations look upon their em- 
ployees as most dear children; in which the rich realize their 
obligation to see that no one is poor and needy; in which the 
State does all in its power to protect the essential rights of 
every man to life, liberty and the pursuit of true happiness, 
and the Church points out and defines the end which God 
has decreed that human beings should strive for and attain. 

Corporations and employers should pay a living wage of 
such an amount that there will be no difficulty about the chil- 
dren of the laborer receiving not only physical care but also 
a good education. In his Encyclical on Marriage,” Pius XI 
has expressed this obligation as follows: 


In the State, such economic and social methods should be insisted upon 
as will enable every head of a family to earn as much as according to his 
station in life is necessary for himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his 
children, for “the laborer is worthy of his hire” (Luke, x, 7). To deny this 
or to make light of what is equitable is a grave injustice and is placed among 





Pius XI, On Christian Marriage. English Translation. New York, The Barry 
Vail Corporation, 1931, pp. 59-60. 
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fix such a scanty wage as will be insufficient for the upkeep of the family 
in the circumstances in which it is placed. 


Business corporations are not the only group of social or- 
ganizations that should look into this matter. Very often 
charity organizations take the short-sighted method of urging 
limitati ns on the size of the families of the poor rather than 
urging all possible aid that their children may be cared for 
and properly educated, and so develop into healthy, God- 
fearing citizens of tomorrow. 

Large families are not to be discouraged whether the par- 
ents are rich or poor. The normal human family should in gen- 
eral be large enough so that there is no fear that, through the 
death of one or two children, the parents would be left with- 
out companionship and a protective home when they enter 
those years of which Scripture says, they please one not. 
When a family is what it should be, the parents enter old age 
secure in the protection of their children now grown to adult 
years, and their children’s children help to enliven, cheer and 
make truly happy a period of life which has no mortal future 
and whose limited confines are too often packed with ills. 

Strictly speaking, a being who does not as yet exist can 
have no rights. But one who holds in trust goods which are 
to be turned over to him when he comes into being, has a 
moral obligation to deliver the goods intact when he does 
come into being. Furthermore, human marriage is not only 
a pact of perfect friendship between man and woman, but 
also a mutual agreement to render the marriage debt that 
children may be brought into the world. The husband and 
wife, therefore, who without reason shirk the burdens of 
parenthood fail in their duty to each other and to society, and 
are false to the trust they have taken to keep and transmit 
inviolate to the unborn child. 

If the married parties are poor, society does not do its duty 
by instructing poor parents in the methods of contraception 
and urging them to have no children. 





the greatest sins by Holy Writ (Deut. xxi, 4, 14, 15); nor is it lawful to 
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THE REIGN OF CHARITY 


It is the duty of the wealthier members of society and of 
charitable organizations, in the first place, and ultimately of 
the State, to make such provisions for the poor that they may 
have children and rear them with all due care for their physi- 
cal, intellectual, moral and spiritual well-being. 

Thus Pius XI points out that if a family is in need by reason 
of its size or poverty, then 


Christian charity towards our neighbor absolutely demands that those 
things which are lacking to the needy should be provided; hence it is incum- 
bent on the rich to help the poor, so that, having an abundance of this 
world’s goods, they may not spend them fruitlessly or completely squander 
them, but employ them for the support and well being of those who lack 
the necessities of life. They who give of their substance to Christ in the 
person of His poor will receive from the Lord a most bountiful reward 
when He shall come to judge the world; they who act to the contrary will 
pay the penalty (St. Matt. xxv, 34 ff.).... | 

If, however, for this purpose, private resources do not suffice, it is the 
duty of the public authority to supply for the insufficient forces of individual 
effort, particularly in a matter which is of such importance to the common 
weal, touching as it does the maintenance of the family and married people. 
If families, particularly those in which there are many children, have not 
suitable dwellings; if the husband cannot find employment and means of 
livelihood ; if the necessities of life cannot be purchased except at exorbitant 
prices; if even the mother of the family, to the great harm of the home, is 
compelled to go forth and seek a living by her own labor; if, too, in the 
ordinary or even extraordinary labors of childbirth, she is deprived of proper 
food, medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician, it is patent to all 
to what extent married people may lose heart, and how home life and the 
observance of God’s commands are rendered difficult for them. Indeed, it 
is obvious how great a peril can arise to the public security and to the welfare 
and very life of civil society itself when such men are reduced to that condi- 
tion of desperation that, having nothing which they fear to lose, they are 
emboldened to hope for chance advantage from the upheaval of the State 
and of established order. 

Wherefore, those who have the care of the State and of the public good 
cannot neglect the needs of married people and their families without bring- 
ing great harm upon the State and on the common welfare. Hence, in 
making the laws and in disposing of public funds, they must do their utmost 
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to relieve the needs of the poor, considering such a task as one of the most 
important of their administrative duties." 







When will society, that is to say, all private individuals, 
all charitable organizations, and the body politic itself become 
conscious of the fact that they have not only a duty to seek 
personal ends, but that they are the custodians of the rights of 
the children of tomorrow? Not until the law of charity be- 
comes the supreme law governing the relation of man to God 
and of man to man. Unfortunately, there is a strong trend 
in our day to supplant the law of charity by the chaos of hate. 

It is, therefore, incumbent on every right-minded citizen 
to awaken to a full realization of the wide extent of his moral 
obligations. The laws of the land eventually express the con- 3 
victions of its inhabitants; and there is rapidly spreading : 
throughout our present-day society a strong infectious disorder 
which takes from individuals their sense of duty and moral ie 
obligation. And instead of the concept of man bringing into le 
society rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of true happiness, | . 
rights given by God and not by human legislation, men are 
thoughtlessly following the leadership of those who say that 
what a majority of the people or a militant minority want to 
be right is right, and what they want to be wrong is wrong. 
If these concepts finally dominate, the individuals of the pres- 
ent will be deprived of their natural rights and the children 
of tomorrow will lose the God-given inheritance now held in 
trust by the mien of today, and the chaos of hate will supplant 
the reign of charity. But it need not be, and may God grant 


that it will not be.” 


Pius XI, On Christian Marriage. New York, 1931, 60-61. 
12EpiroRIAL Note. This paper was delivered at the New England Conference on 
Tomorrow’s Children, held at Harvard University, July 26, 1940. 
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Burke and the Moral Basis 
of Political Liberty 


MOORHOUSE F. X. MILLAR 


E ARE all too little aware of how thoroughly the 

V \ modern mind has been cut off from the great ethical 

tradition which for centuries formed the most basic 
contrast between our Western civilization and the Oriental 
civilizations of India, China and Russia, on the one hand, 
and the cultural traditions of widely scattered Jewish and 
Moslemic peoples, on the other. Beginning with Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle, and handed on in modified form by the 
Stoics to the great Roman jurists, it was this ethical tradition 
that proved to be, more than anything else in the natural 
order, what St. John the Baptist was in the order of super- 
natural revelation: a providential precursor to the coming 
and the spread of Christianity. In the alembic of St. Augus- 
tine’s predominantly Christian theological speculation, it be- 
came definitely personalized’ and finally culminated in the 
supreme synthesis of St. Thomas, who was the first to give 
it a fully adequate foundation in philosophy. Carried on and 
developed by St. Thomas’ most influential commentators in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, this essentially human 
and morally constructive traditon found in Burke a last out- 
standing exponent who could still rely on something resem- 
bling widespread understanding, acceptance or public recog- 
nition of its principles. 

As a typical illustration of modern ethical bankruptcy it 
will suffice to adduce one passage from a fairly recent work. 
At the conclusion of a chapter on some of the assets of 
democracy we are informed that: 


A final asset of great potential worth would seem to be that vast body 


1Cf. C. N. Cochrane, Christianity and Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), pp. 399 ff. 
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of precise knowledge of man and society which has been accumulating ever 
more rapidly during the past several centuries. The existence of this know]- 
edge is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the contemporary world. 
The ancients, in spite of their very real accomplishments in the realms of 
social knowledge and thought, knew relatively little about man—his origin, 
his nature, his history, his life and institutions. The modern age has wit- 
nessed the application of the methods of science and the spirit of objective 
scholarship to almost every phase of the subject. While perhaps only a 
good beginning has been made, the results already achieved constitute one 
of the greatest glories of the human mind. The geologists and biologists 
have disclosed man’s place in the natural order, the physiologists and psy- 
chologists have explored his physical and mental equipment, the archaelogists 
and anthropologists have pieced together the early stages of human develop- 
ment, the geographers have revealed the relationships between man and the 
earth, the historians have given a systematic account of the evolution of 
cultures and the succession of states and systems, and the economists, political 
scientists, and sociologists have studied the customs and institutions, processes 
and structures of human society in all times and places. As a consequence 
man today knows incomparably more about himself than he ever did in the 
past (George S. Count’s, The Prospects of American Democracy, p. 286). 


MODERN PESSIMISM 


With all due allowance for the importance of scientific 
achievement in the separate and diverse fields enumerated in 
this statement, the sophistry of the last sentence is almost 
sublime. As Burke observed at the time of the French Revo- 
lution, when this exclusive and superstitious reliance upon 
scientific method first began in the attempt to control or 
manipulate the affairs of men: “It is remarkable, that, in a 
great arrangement of mankind, not one reference whatsoever 
is to be found to anything moral or anything politic; nothing 
that relates to the concerns, the actions, the passions, the 
interests of men. Hominem non sapiunt.’” They do not 
appreciate man at his true value. This may well be taken as 
the source of all our modern errors and the key to all our 
consequent and inevitable failures. But our present-day sev- 
erance from the earlier ethical tradition of Western Christen- 


2The Works of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke (Oxford), vol. IV, p. 201. 
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dom had to be well on its way before the modern mind could 
thus presume to take refuge in a perverted view of science 
itself as a sort of sorry substitute. If we would look for the 
source of the corrupted notion of man and of his place in 
the scheme of things, we must first turn to the radical pes- 
simism of the initial Protestant and Jansenistic theology in 
respect to human nature as wholly vitiated in consequence 
of original sin. What the logical effect of any such pessimism 
is bound to be in the political order was emphatically stressed 
by Alexander Hamilton at the beginning of our own con- 
stitutional experiment and in no less a public document than 
the Federalist: 


As there is a degree of depravity in mankind which requires a certain 
degree of circumspection and distrust, so there are other qualities in human 
nature which justify a certain portion of esteem and confidence. Republican 
government presupposes the existence of these qualities in a higher degree 
than any other form. Were the pictures which have been drawn by the 
political jealousy of some among us faithful likenesses of the human char- 
acter, the inference would be that there is not sufficient virtue among men 
for self-government, and that nothing less than the chains of despotism can 
restrain them from destroying and devouring one another (P. L. Ford ed., 


p. 371). 


Another source of the corrupted notion of human nature 
that accounts for the inability of many modern minds to 
understand any longer the age-old and well-tried principles 
of which Burke was the last great non-Catholic exponent was 
the naturalism of the eighteenth century, which purported to 
reduce man and all human affairs to the purely phenomenal 
order of a universe devoid of all intrinsic rationality and 
robbed of all relationship to anything transcendental to itself 
or even to any reality transcendent to bare sense observation. 
In the words of Lord Balfour, who in his Foundations of 
Belief showed an unusual insight into this phase of modern 
thought: 


I know not how it may strike the reader; but I at least am left sensibly 
poorer by this deposition of Reason from its ancient position as the Ground 
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of all existence to that of an expedient among other expedients for the 
maintenance of organic life; an expedient, moreover, which is temporary 
in its character and insignificant in its effects. An irrational Universe which 
accidentally turns out a few reasoning animals at one corner of it, as a 
rich man may experiment at one end of his park with some curious “sports” 
accidentally produced among his flocks and herds, is a Universe which we 
might well despise if we did not ourselves share its degradation. But must 
we not inevitably share it? Pascal somewhere observes that Man, however 
feeble, is yet in his very feebleness superior to the blind forces of Nature; 
for he knows himself, and they do not. I confess that on the naturalistic 
hypothesis I see no such superiority. If, indeed, there were a Rational 
Author of Nature, and if in any degree, even the most insignificant, we shared 
His attributes, we might well conceive ourselves as of finer essence and more 
intrinsic worth than the material world which we inhabit, immeasurable 
though it may be. But if we be the creation of that world; if it made us 
what we are, and will again unmake us; how then? The sense of humour, 
not the least precious among the gifts with which the clash of atoms has 
endowed us, should surely prevent us assuming any airs of superiority over 
members of the same family of “phenomena,” more permanent and more 


powerful than ourselves.’ 


BURKE’S VIEW OF HUMAN NATURE 


It was in the face of the evil effects, manifest in his own day, 
of the untold error and confusion in human affairs, resulting 
from this twofold source of radical pessimism and naturalism, 
that Burke took his stand on a solid consideration of man and 
a truly reasoned estimate of his nature. As he himself de- 
clared in his later years: “I have endeavoured through my 
whole life to make myself acquainted with human nature: 
otherwise I should be unfit to take even my humble part in 
the service of mankind” (Works, IV, 150). What the result 
of his earlier observations on this head had been will be 
found definitively set forth in his Letter to the Sheriffs of 


Bristol on the Affairs of America: 


I hope there are none of you corrupted with the doctrine taught by wicked 
men for the worst purposes and received by the malignant credulity of envy 
and ignorance, which is that the men who act upon the public stage are all 


3See W. M. Short, The Mind of Arthur James Balfour (New York, 1918), p. 240. 
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alike, all equally corrupt, all influenced by no other views than the sordid 
lure of salary and pension. The thing I know by experience to be false. 
Never expecting to find perfection in men, and not looking for divine attri- 
butes in created beings, in my commerce with my contemporaries, I have 
found much human virtue. I have seen not a little public spirit; a real 
subordination of interest to duty; and a decent and regulated sensibility to 
honest fame and reputation (Works, II, 283). 


As Burke saw it, not only was such relative optimism justi- 
fied in the case of individuals but the same held true for men 
taken in the aggregate. In his Thoughts on the Cause of 
Present Discontents he maintains: 


I am not one of those who think that the people are never in the wrong. 
They have been so, frequently and outrageously, both in other countries and 
in this. But I do say that, in all disputes between them and their rulers, 
the presumption is at least upon a par in favour of the people. Experience 
may perhaps justify me in going farther. When popular discontents have 
been very prevalent, it may well be affirmed and supported, that there has 
been generally something found amiss in the constitution, or in the conduct 
of government. The people have no interest in disorder. When they do 
wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. But with the governing part 
of the state, it is far otherwise. They certainly may act ill by design, as well 
as by mistake (Works, II, 7). 


It was precisely because of this firm conviction of the funda- 
mental soundness of human nature as the real dynamic and 
true principle of genuine progress that Burke, throughout his 
life, protested with vigor and at times vehemently against 
all attempts at what he deemed hasty or ill-considered inno- 
vations. In a famous passage, best known for the amount 
of misinterpretation to which it has been subjected, he de- 
clares: 


Prescription is the most solid of all titles, not only to property, but, which 
is to secure that property, to government. They harmonize with each other, 
and give mutual aid to one another. It is accompanied with another ground 
of authority in the constitution of the human mind, presumption. It is a 
presumption in favour of any settled scheme of government against any 
untried project, that a nation has long existed and thrived under it. It is a 
better presumption even of the choice of a nation, far better than any sudden 
and temporary arrangement by actual election. Because a nation is not an 
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idea only of local extent and individual momentary aggregation, but it is 
an idea of continuity which extends in time as well as in numbers and in 
space. And this is a choice not of one day, or one set of people, not a 
tumultuary and giddy choice; it is a deliberate election of ages and of gen- 
erations; it is a constitution made by what is ten thousand times better than 
choice, it is made by the peculiar circumstances, occasions, tempers, disposi- 
tions, and moral, civil, and social habitudes of the people, which disclose 
themselves only in a long space of time. It is a vestment which accommodates 
itself to the body. Nor is prescription of government formed upon blind 
unreasoning prejudices—for man is a most unwise and a most wise being. 
The individual is foolish. The multitude, for the moment, is foolish when 
they act without deliberation; but the species is wise, and when time is given 
to it, as a species, it almost always acts right (Works, III, 355). 


To those who would see in this nothing but a mark of what 
has been arbitrarily assumed to be Burke’s ultraconservatism 
or worship of the past for the past’s sake, I should merely 
like to call attention to another passage in which he declares: 


We are never authorized to abandon our country to its fate, or to act or 
advise as if it had no resource. There is no reason to apprehend, because 
ordinary means threaten to fail, that no others can spring up. Whilst our 
heart is whole, it will find means, or make them. The heart of the citizen 
is a perennial spring of energy to the state. Because the pulse seems to 
intermit, we must not presume that it will cease instantly to beat. The 
public must never be regarded as incurable (Works, VI, 90). 


The usual manner in dealing with such contrasts in Burke’s 
statements is to pass them off as the inevitable inconsistencies 
of a great orator and imaginative genius. This merely reveals 
an inability to understand Burke the philosopher; for implicit 
in such statements there is always present in Burke’s thought 
the existence of an intrinsic principle and norm of all mani- 
festations in human conduct which is human nature itself. 
This lack of real knowledge or insight into the true nature 
of man is precisely the point at which too many forms of 
modernism show their futility. 

An Aristotelian or Thomist will have little difficulty in 
grasping the clear meaning and obvious soundness of Burke’s 
assertion that “politics ought to be adjusted, not to human 
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reasonings, but to human nature; of which reason is but a part, 
and by no means the greatest part” (Works, I, 335). But 
to the modern critics of Burke this assertion may seem to rank 
with the cryptic soothsayings of some ancient oracle. Alfred 
Cobban, for instance, the English author of Edmund Burke 
and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century, can only 
exclaim: “How meaningless the distinction would have 
seemed to most orthodox [sic] political thinkers of a century 
before and after him!” The only explanation offered is that: 


Unlike the rest of his century, Burke went not to the logicians, but to the 
market-place for his psychology: he called it human nature. Difficult as it 
is for us to realize, this was a new discovery in the eighteenth century; one 
has only to read any typical work of the time dealing with individual or 
social psychology to appreciate the world of difference in Burke (p. 77). 


The fact that Burke frequently stressed the importance of 
a sound metaphysics to an intelligent approach to the problem 
of human affairs, and could, on occasion, refer with approval 
to the medieval Schoolmen and even quote on his side of an 
argument from both Aristotle and Suarez, seems to have made 
no impression on the mind of Professor Cobban. 

Another sample of the current incomprehension of what 
Burke had in mind when he contended that “politics ought 
to be adjusted not to human reasoning but to human nature” 
is evident in a succinct phrase of Professor Edward S. Corwin, 
of Princeton: “The anti-intellectualist criticism has never 
been put more completely or more compactly.” But in answer 
to this, one may appeal to Burke’s own protest: 


I do not vilify theory and speculation—no, because that would be to vilify 
reason itself. Neque decipitur ratio, neque decipit unquam. No; whenever 
I speak against theory, I mean always a weak, erroneous, fallacious, un- 
founded, or imperfect theory; and one of the ways of discovering that it is 
a false theory is by comparing it with practice. This is the true touchstone 
of all theories which regard man and the affairs of men—does it suit his 
nature in general ;—does it suit his nature as modified by his habits (Works, 
III, 357). 





*Democratic Dogma and the Future of Political Science (Shanghai, 1930), p. 13. 
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This gives the fundamental ground of Burke’s stand against 
every form of traditional radical pessimism as well as against 
the superficial and naturalistic rationalism of his own day. 
Furthermore, it throws light upon such otherwise startling 
passages as the one in The Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion: 


Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, every sort of politic institution, 
aiding the rational and natural ties that connect the human understanding 
and affections to the divine, are not more than necessary, in order to build 
up that wonderful structure, Man; whose prerogative it is to be in a great 
degree a creature of his own making; and who, when made as he ought to 
be made, is destined to hold no trivial place in the creation (Works, IV, 101). 


Or again take this other passage in The Reflections where, 
in pursuance of his suggestion in regard to man’s nature being 
modified by his habits, Burke says: 


The legislators who framed the ancient republics knew that their business 
was too arduous to be accomplished with no better apparatus than the meta- 
physics of an undergraduate, and the mathematics and arithmetic of an 
exciseman. ‘They had to do with men and they were obliged to study human 
nature. They had to do with citizens and they were obliged to study the 
effects of those habits which are communicated by the circumstances of civil 
life. ‘They were sensible that the operation of this second nature on the first 
produced a new combination; and thence arose many diversities amongst men, 
according to their birth, their education, their professions, the periods of 
their lives, their residence in towns or in the country, their several ways of 
acquiring and of fixing property, and according to the quality of the property 
itself, all which rendered them as it were so many different species of animals. 
From thence they thought themselves obliged to dispose their citizens into 
such classes, and to place them in such situations in the state as their peculiar 
habits might qualify them to fill, and to allot to them such appropriate 
privileges as might secure to them what their specific occasions required, and 
which might furnish to each description such force as might protect it in 
the conflict caused by the diversity of interests that must exist, and must 
contend, in all complex society; for the legislator would have been ashamed 
that the coarse husbandman should well know how to assort and to use his 
sheep, horses, and oxen, and should have enough of common sense not to 
abstract and equalize them all into animals, without providing for each kind 
an appropriate food, care, and employment; whilst he the economist, disposer, 
and shepherd of his own kindred, subliming himself into airy metaphysician, 
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was resolved to know nothing of his flocks but as men in general (Works, 
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+ Oo IV, 204). 
y. é BURKE’S CONCEPTION OF THE STATE 
8 : Now it is evident that there is a depth of consistency in all 
. 4 this not to be accounted for on mere grounds of imaginative 
: rhetoric or emotional prejudices; and this will appear even 
A, . more strikingly as we turn to Burke’s conception of the com- 
ce FF plex problem of the State and of the many considerations 
: : which it necessarily involves. In the first place he is fully 
mt i aware not only of its moral but of its essentially religious 
). : foundation. For to put it in his own classic expression: ‘““He 
: who gave our nature to be perfected by our virtue, willed 
“) : also the necessary means of its perfection. He willed there- 
8 4 fore the state. He willed its connection with the source and 
iS original archetype of all perfection” (Works, IV, 107). That 
sf this was not just a momentary sally but the rather mystifying 
J Hy expression of Burke’s conviction repeated on many occasions 
“ : and in varying contexts throughout his public career is a point 
. ; conceded by even the least intelligent of his modern critics; 
il 4 but what puzzles them all particularly is that along with this 
+ if he should have insisted as he did with almost equal iteration 
a, id that State is also fundamentally conventional. 
of As a striking instance, in his Appeal from the New to the 
P aq Old Whigs, Burke gives us (in what is, incidentally, little 
4 4 more than a brilliant English paraphrase of Suarez’ more 
o Ff prosaic Latin) this notable definition of what constitutes a 
ro people: 
“ : In a state of rude nature there is no such thing as a people. A number 
| of men in themselves have no collective capacity. The idea of a people is 
‘ the idea of a corporation. It is wholly artificial; and made like all other 
; . legal fictions by common agreement. What the particular nature of that 
. agreement was, is collected from the form into which the particular society 
. has been cast. Any other is not their covenant. When men, therefore, break 
- : up the original compact or agreement which gives its corporate form and 






capacity to a state, they are no longer a people; they have no longer a cor- 
porate existence: they have no longer a legal, coactive force to bind within, 
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nor a claim to be recognized abroad. They are a number of vague, loose 
individuals, and nothing more. With them all is to begin again. Alas! they 
little know how many a weary step is to be taken before they can form 
themselves into a mass, which has a true, politic personality (Works, V, 96).° 


How is one to reconcile the thought in these two statements, 
when in the one the State is declared to be the effect of the 
will of God and in the other it is held to result from human 
agreement? Or how can the modern critic be expected to 
reconcile Burke with himself when in an earlier paragraph 
of the Appeal one finds him scathingly rejecting the Lockean 
and Rousseauistic contractual theory of Dr. Price and of the 
latter’s English Non-Conformist followers in these apparently 
undemocratic terms: 


These new Whigs hold that the sovereignty, whether exercised by one or 
many, did not only originate from the people (a position not denied or worth 
denying or assenting to), but that in the people the same sovereignty con- 
stantly and unalienably resides; that the people may lawfully depose kings, 
not only for misconduct, but without any misconduct at all; that they may 
set up any new fashion of government for themselves, or continue without 
any government at their pleasure; that the people are essentially their own 
rule, and their will the measure of their conduct; that the tenure of magis- 
tracy is not a proper subject of contract; because magistrates have duties, but 
no rights; and that if a contract de facto is made with them in one age, 
allowing that it binds at all, it only binds those who are immediately con- 
cerned in it, but does not pass to posterity. These doctrines concerning the 
people (a term which they are far from accurately defining, but by which, 
from many circumstances, it is plain enough they mean their own faction, 
if they should grow by early arming, by treachery, or violence, into the pre- 
vailing force) tend, in my opinion, to the utter subversion, not only of all 
government, in all modes, and to all stable securities to rational freedom, but 
to all the rules and principles of morality itself (Works, V, 53). 


To those who still remain direct heirs to the great ethical 
tradition of our Western civilization the philosophical con- 
sistency of these three last passages from Burke is fairly ob- 
vious; but that is because, while reading them, we readily 
supply something already settled in our own minds which is 


5For Suarez see THOUGHT, March, 1932, p. 604. 
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anything but evident to the minds of those who have been 
cut from that tradition. This something, which is implicit 
in everything that Burke ever said or wrote, is the fact that 
if men are social, as we observe them to be, this is not, as Aris- 
totle well noted, because of any mere gregarious animal in- 
stinct; nor is it merely the result of the accident of extrinsic, 
historical circumstances, which has come to be the generally 
received modern assumption since Locke, Hume, Rousseau 
and Kant came to set the only acknowledged standard of theo- 
retical orthodoxy in politics; but because man is formally and 
intrinsically determined to a social and political life in the 
very depths of his intellectual and moral nature as a human 
being. That this was actually the position of Burke is clear 
from still another passage in his Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs: 


I cannot too often recommend it to the serious consideration of all men, 
who think civil society to be within the province of moral jurisdiction, that 
if we owe to it any duty, it is not subject to our will. Duties are not volun- 
tary. Duty and will are contradictory terms. Now though civil society 
might be at first a voluntary act (which in many cases it undoubtedly was), 
its continuance is under a permanent, standing covenant, co-existing with 
the society; and it attaches upon every individual, without any formal act 
of his own. This is warranted by the general practice, arising out of the 
general sense of mankind. Men without their choice derive benefits from 
that association; without their choice they are subjected to duties in con- 
sequence of these benefits; and without their choice they enter into a virtual 
obligation as binding as any that is actual. Look through the whole of 
life and the whole system of duties. Much the strongest moral obligations 
are such as were never the result of our option. I allow, that if no supreme 
ruler exists, wise to form, and potent to enforce, the moral law, there is no 
sanction to any contract, virtual or even actual, against the will of prevalent 
power. On that hypothesis, let any set of men be strong enough to set their 
duties at defiance, and they cease to be duties any longer (Works, V, 92). 


This splendid enunciation of the principles of the natural 
law gives not only Burke’s conception of the true ethical rela- 
tion between the natural and the conventional foundations of 
any existing State but it also reveals the real reason for his 
vehement opposition to the English Non-Conformist and 
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French Revolutionary Rousseauistic denial of all rightful 
authority in government. The gist of his indictment was that: 
‘This sort of people are so taken up with their theories about 
the rights, of man, that they have totally forgotten his nature” 
(Works, 1V,70). For as he previously observed: 


Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which may and do 
exist in total independence of it; and exist in much greater clearness, and 
in a much greater degree of abstract perfection; but their abstract perfection 
is their practical defect. By having a right to everything, they want every- 
thing. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human 
wants. Men have a right that these wants should be provided for by this 
wisdom. Among these wants is to be reckoned the want, out of civil society, 
of a sufficient restraint upon their passions. Society requires not only that 
the passions of individuals should be subjected, but that even in the mass 
and body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations of men should fre- 
quently be thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions brought into 
subjection. This can only be done by a power out of themselves; and not 
in the exercise of its function, subject to that will and to those passions which 
it is its office to bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as 
well as their liberties are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the 
liberties and the restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and admit 
of infinite modifications, they cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and 
nothing is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle (Works, IV, 65). 


AUTHORITY IN GOVERNMENT 


As this is perhaps one of the most difficult points in Burke’s 
philosophy, as well as in our own Scholastic teaching, for 
the modern mind to grasp it reasonably calls for further eluci- 
dation. Especially is this so in view of the fact that this very 
passage, just cited, was, from the start, badly misunderstood 
even by those who, otherwise, were in full agreement with 
the general tenor and the lifelong principles of Burke’s politi- 
cal thought. Most notably was this the case with James Wil- 
son, except for whose great knowledge and wisdom our own 
Constitution would be lacking in many of the best provisions 
which it still contains. In his advocacy of the right of the 
people under our Constitution to govern itself, he mistook 
Burke’s statement to imply a denial of the possibility of any 
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such thing. As he saw it, by requiring that they be governed 
“by a power out of themselves,” Burke necessarily meant that: 
“They must be governed by other masters.” Wilson’s point 
was: 











Are men capable of governing themselves? In other words; are they 
qualified—and are they disposed to be their own masters? For a moral as 
well as an intellectual capability is involved in the question. In still other 
words; are they qualified—and are they disposed to obey themselves? For 
to government, the correlative inseparable is obedience. To think, to speak, 
or to act, as if the former may be exercised, and, at the same time the latter 
may not be performed, is to think, to speak, or to act, in a manner the most 
contradictory and absurd.® 










But this was precisely what Burke had in mind, as is clear 
from a letter to a member of the French National Assembly, 
where, following up his Reflections on the Revolution in 
: France, he declares: 






Men are qualified for civil liberty in exact proportion to their disposition 
to put moral chains upon their own appetites; in proportion as their love to 
justice is above their rapacity; in proportion as their soundness and sobriety 
of understanding is above their vanity and presumption; in proportion as 
they are more disposed to listen to the counsels of the wise and good, in 
preference to the flattery of knaves. Society cannot exist unless a controlling 
power upon will and appetite be placed somewhere, and the less of it there 
: is within, the more there must be without. It is ordained in the eternal 
E constitution of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be free. Their 
passions forge their fetters (Works, IV, 319). 













Burke’s most explicit statement, however, on this subject 
of authority in law and government will be found in one of 
: his unfinished works, written sometime during the 1760’s but 
‘ only published several years after his death under the title 
3 Fragments of a Tract on the Popery Laws. Here he maintains: 








E In all forms of government the people is the true legislator; and whether 
F the immediate and instrumental cause of the law be a single person or many, 
the remote and efficient cause is the consent of the people, either actual or 
implied; and such consent is absolutely essential to its validity. To the 
solid establishment of every law, two things are essentially requisite: first a 







*The Works of James Wilson, edited by J. D. Andrews, vol. II, p. 275. 
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proper and sufficient human power to declare and modify the matter of the 
law; and next, such a fit and equitable constitution as they have a right to 
declare and render binding. With regard to the first requisite, the human 
authority, it is their judgment they give up, not their right. The people 
indeed are presumed to consent to whatever the legislature ordains for their 
benefit; and they are to acquiesce in it, though they do not clearly see into 
the propriety of the means by which they are conducted to that desirable 
end. This they owe as an act of homage and just deference to a reason} 
which the necessity of government has made superior to their own.’ 


This truly liberal intimation of a higher law, as the only 
ground for both the existence and the exercise of any humanly 
legitimate authority as well as the only justification to a really 
human or reasonable obedience on the part of the subject, is 
strengthened by Burke’s very logical development of his 
thought a few lines further on where he asserts that even the 
people themselves: 


Have no right to make a law prejudicial to the whole community, even 
though the delinquents, in making such an act, should be themselves the 
chief sufferers by it; because it would be made against the principle of a 
superior law, which it is not in the power of any community, or of the whole 
race of man to alter—I mean the will of him who gave us our nature, and 
in giving impressed an invariable law upon it. It would be hard to point 
out any error more truly subversive of all the order and beauty, of all the 
peace and happiness of human society, than the position that any body of 
men have a right to make what laws they please; or that laws can derive 
any authority from their institution, merely and independent of the quality 
of the subject matter. No argument of policy, reason of state, or preserva- 
tion of the constitution, can be pleaded in favor of such a practice. They 
may indeed impeach the frame of that constitution; but can never touch 
this immovable principle. 


What Burke, all the while, clearly had in reserve in such 
expressions as “this immovable principle,” and “the will of 
him who gave us our nature, and in giving, impressed an 
invariable law upon it,” or “an act of homage and just defer- 
ence to a reason which the necessity of government has made 
superior to their own,” he magnificently set forth, in the most 


'The Works of Edmund Burke (New York, 1834), vol. II, p. 409. 
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unlikely of all occasions, in his speech on the fourth day of 
the trial of Warren Hastings (16th February, 1788). In 
answer to the contention that the defendant was, under the 
circumstances of his position in India, entitled to the right 
to exercise arbitrary power, Burke vehemently declared: 


He have arbitrary power! My lords, the East-India Company have not 
arbitrary power to give him; the king has no arbitrary power to give him; 
your lordships have not; nor the Commons; nor the whole legislature. We 
have no arbitrary power to give, because arbitrary power is a thing, which 
neither any man can hold nor any man can give. No man can lawfully 
govern himself according to his own will, much less can one person be 
governed by the will of another. We are all born in subjection, all born 
equally, high and low, governours and governed, in subjection to one great, 
immutable, jpre-existent law, prior to all our devices, and prior to all our 
contrivances, paramount to all our ideas, and all our sensations, antecedent 
to our very existence, by which we are knit and connected in the eternal 
frame of the universe, out of which we cannot stir. 

This great law does not arise from our conventions or compacts; on the 
contrary, it gives to our conventions and compacts all the force and sanction 
they can have;—it does not arise from our vain institutions, Every good 
gift is of God; all power is of God;—and He, who has given the power, 


‘and from whom alone it originates, will never suffer the exercise of it to 


be practised upon any less solid foundation than the power itself. If then 
the dominion of man over man is the effect of the divine disposition, it is 
bound by the eternal law of Him, that gave it, with which no human 
authority can dispense; neither he, that exercises it, nor even those, who are 
subject to it: and, if they were mad enough to make an express compact, 
that should release their magistrate from his duty, and should declare their 
lives, liberties, and properties dependent upon, not rules and laws, but his 
mere capricious will, that covenant would be void. The acceptor has not 
his authority increased, but he has his crime doubled. Therefore can it be 
imagined, if this be true, that he will suffer this great gift of government, 
the greatest, the best, that was ever given by God to mankind, to be 
the plaything and the sport of the feeble will of a man, who, by a blasphemous, 
absurd, and petulant usurpation, would place his own feeble, contemptible, 
ridiculous will in the place of the divine wisdom and justice? (Works, N.Y., 
1834, III, 327). 


This magnificent appeal to the eternal law of God as the 
ontologically fundamental moral barrier to the usurpations 
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of the merely arbitrary in human affairs was no incidental 
rhetorical flourish. On the contrary it reveals to us, in his 
own explicit words, what was ever implicit, as an ultimate 
major premise, in all Burke’s thought and reasoning, not only 
in respect to a rightful authority in government, but, also, in 
regard to the just claims to a true liberty on the part of both 
the people, as a whole, as well as of the individual subject 
or citizen in any given social and political order. With this 
very thought in mind, in reference to the English attitude 
towards the American colonies, he declared in his speech at 
Bristol in 1780: 


It is but too true, that the love, and even the very idea, of genuine liberty is 
extremely rare. It is but too true, that there are many, whose whole scheme 
of freedom is made up of pride, perverseness, and insolence. They feel 
themselves in a state of thraldom, they imagine that their souls are cooped 
and cabined in, unless they have some man, or some body of men, dependent 
on their mercy (Works, Oxford ,III, 42). 


Ten years later, when confronted with the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, he again maintained : 


When I see the spirit of liberty in action, I see a strong principle at work; 
and, this, for a while, is all I can possibly know of it. . . . The effect of 
liberty to individuals is that they may do what they please: we ought to see 
what it will please them to do, before we risk congratulations, which may 
be soon turned into complaints. Prudence would dictate this in the case 
of separate, insulated, private men; but liberty, when men act in bodies, is 
power. Considerate people, before they declare themselves, will observe the 
use which is made of power (Works, IV, 8). 


It was for reasons such as these that Burke, throughout his 
life, was so fearful of the evil consequences which he so clearly 
saw were bound to arise from the hasty, abstract and super- 
ficial reasoning about all matters pertaining to freedom and 
government that characterized the gradually prevailing 
thought of his own eighteenth century. As early as 1777, he 
said: 

It is melancholy as well as ridiculous to observe the kind of reasoning with 
which the public has been amused, in order to divert our minds from the 
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common sense of our American policy. There are people who have split and 
anatomized the doctrine of free government, as if it were an abstract question 
concerning metaphysical liberty and necessity, and not a matter of moral 
prudence and natural feeling. They have disputed whether liberty be a posi- 
tive or a negative idea; whether it does not consist in being governed by laws, 
without considering what are the laws, or who are the makers; whether man 
has any rights by nature; and whether all the property he enjoys be not 
the alms of his government, and life itself their favour and indulgence. . . . 
These shocking extremes provoking to extremes of another kind, speculations 
are let loose as destructive to all authority as the former are to all freedom; 
and every government is called tyranny and usurpation which is not formed 
on their fancies. In this manner the stirrers-up of this contention, not satis- 
fied with the distraction of our dependencies and filling them with blood and 
slaughter, are corrupting our understandings; they are endeavouring to tear 
up, along with practical liberty, all the foundations of human society, all 
equity and justice, religion and order (Works, II, 274). 


SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL REASONING 


Such statements, however, by no means warrant the con- 
clusion, invariably drawn by modern critics and commenta- 
tors, that Burke repudiated all metaphysics and abstract specu- 
lative reasoning in the realm of ethics and politics. For, on 
the contrary, in one of his very earliest pronouncements, his 
Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents (1770), we 
find the arresting statement that: 


It is the business of the speculative philosopher to mark the proper ends 
of government. It is the business of the politician who is the philosopher in 
action, to find out proper means towards those ends, and to employ them 


with effect (Works, II, 82). 


Later, in his declining years (1792), he stressed this dis- 
tinction, between the normal speculative and practical func- 
tions of the human mind, even more explicitly, and in terms 
which any serious student of St. Thomas cannot help but 
recognize as thoroughly sound and significant: 


I never govern myself, no rational man ever did govern himself, by ab- 
stractions and universals. I do not put abstract ideas wholly c:t of any 
question, because I well know, that under that name I should disiaiss prin- 
ciples; and that without the guide and light of sound well-understood prin- 
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ciples, all reasonings in politics, as in everything else, would be only a con- 
fused jumble of particular facts and details, without the means of drawing 
out any sort of theoretical or practical conclusion. A statesman differs from 
a professor in an university; the latter has only the general view of society; 
the former, the statesman has a number of circumstances to combine with 
those general ideas, and to take into consideration. Circumstances are in- 
finite, are infinitely combined; are variable and transient; he who does not 
take them into consideration is not erroneous but stark mad—dat operam 
ut cum ratione insaniat—he is metaphysically mad. A statesman, never losing 
sight of principles, is to be guided by circumstances; and judging contrary 
to the exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his country forever (Works, 


IIT, 316). 


This insistence upon the primary importance of practical 
reason as solidly founded in sound principles of speculative 
philosophy gives the real key to that in Burke’s wisdom which 
sets him apart as an unrivaled genius among political thinkers. 
As he saw it, “man acts from adequate motives relative to 
his interest; and not on metaphysical speculations.” For even 
“Aristotle, the great master of reasoning, cautions us, and with 
great weight and propriety, against this species of delusive 
geometrical accuracy in moral arguments, as the most falla- 
cious of all sophistry” (Works, II, 226). Elsewhere he 
asserted : 


It is not worth our while to discuss, like sophisters, whether, in no case, 
some evil, for the sake of some benefit, is to be tolerated. Nothing universal 
can be rationally affirmed on any moral, or any political subject. Pure meta- 
physical abstraction does not belong to these matters. The lines of morality 
are not like the ideal lines of mathematics. They are broad and deep as 
well as long. They admit of exceptions; they demand modifications. These 
exceptions and modifications are not made by the process of logic, but by the 
rules of prudence. Prudence is not only the fizst in rank of the virtues political 
and moral, but she is the director, the regulator, the standard of them all. 
Metaphysics cannot live without definition ; but prudence is cautious how she 
defines (Works, V, 20). 


“Government and legislation are matters of reason and 
judgment, and not of inclination” (II, 164). But “political 
problems do not primarily concern truth or falsehood. They 
relate to good or evil. What in the result is likely to produce 
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evil is politically false: that which is productive of good 
politically true” (V, 86). Hence “The science of construct- 
ing a commonwealth, or renovating it, or reforming it, is, like 
every other experimental science, not to be taught a priori” 
(IV, 66). In regard to authority he pointed out how: 


It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to give limits to the mere abstract 
competence of the supreme power; . . . but the limits of a moral competence, 
subjecting . . . occasional will to permanent reason, and to the steady maxims 
of faith, justice, and fixed fundamental policy, are perfectly intelligible, and 
perfectly binding upon those who exercise any authority under any name, or 
under any title, in the state. . . . The constituent parts of a state are obliged 
to hold their public faith with each other, and with all those who derive any 
serious interest under their engagements, as much as the whole state is bound 
to keep its faith with separate communities. Otherwise competence and 
power would soon be confounded, and no law be left but the will of a 
prevailing force (Works, IV, 21, 22). 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


In respect to the French declarations of the rights of man 
and of the people, on the other hand, Burke caustically 
observed : 


The pretended rights of these theorists are all extremes: and in proportion 
as they are metaphysically true, they are morally and politically false. The 
rights of men are in a sort of middle, incapable of definition, but not im- 
possible to be discerned. ‘The rights of men in governments are their ad- 
vantages; and these are often in balances between differences of good; in 
compromises between good and evil, and sometimes between evil and evil. 
Political reason is a computing principle; adding, subtracting, multiplying, 
and dividing, morally, and not metaphysically or mathematically, true moral 
denominations. 

By these theorists the right of the people is almost always sophistically 
confounded with their power. The body of the community whenever it 
can come to act can meet with no effectual resistance; but till power and 
right are the same, the whole body of them has no right inconsistent with 
virtue, and the first of all virtues, prudence. Men have no right to what 
is not reasonable and to what is not for their benefit (Work, IV, 68). 


Such condemnations of French revolutionary theories by 
no means implies, as has been so frequently maintained, that 
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Burke himself refused to allow for either the existence or 
importance of anything savoring of natural rights. Some 
seven years subsequent to the proclamation of our own Dec- 
laration of Independence, on the occasion of the discussion 
in Parliament of Fox’s East India Bill, he emphatically 
declared: 









The rights of men—that is to say, the natural rights of mankind—are 
indeed sacred things; and if any public measure is proved mischievously to 
affect them, the objection ought to be fatal to that measure, even if no charter 
at all could be set up against it. If these natural rights are further affirmed 
and declared by express covenants, if they are clearly defined and secured 
against chicane, against power, and authority, by written instruments and 
positive engagements, they are in a still better condition: they partake not 
only of the sanctity of the object so secured, but of that solemn public faith 
itself, which secures an object of such importance. Indeed, this formal 
recognition, by the sovereign power, of an original right in the subject, can 
never be subverted but by rooting the holding, radical principles of govern- 
ment, and even of society itself. ‘The charters which we call by distinction 
great, are public instruments of this nature: I mean the charters of King 
John and King Henry III. The things secured by these instruments may, 
without any deceitful ambiguity, be very fitly called the chartered rights of 
men (Works, Ill, 58). 


Evidence of the truth in Viscount Morley’s statement that, 
when the English Non-Conformist and French revolutionist 
“demagogues tried to remove the regulations of liberty” Burke 
“changed his front, but he never changed his ground,” is fur- 
nished by the fact that in 1775, in his speech on Conciliation, 
when he was defending the cause of liberty in the American 
Colonies, he already set forth, in explicit terms, the funda- 
mental reason for his later opposition to the whole spirit and 
trend of the French Revolution. “Abstract liberty,” he then 
contended, “like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. 
Liberty inheres in some sensible object” (II, 185). Later, 
in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, he showed his 
thorough consistency by declaring: 
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Far am I from denying in theory, full as far is my heart from with-holding 


in practice . . . the real rights of men. In denying their false of right, I 
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do not mean to injure those which are real, and are such as their pretended 
rights would totally destroy. If civil society be made for the advantage of 
man, all the advantages for which it is made become his right. It is an 
institution of beneficence; and law itself is only beneficence; acting by a 
rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; they have a right to do justice; 
as between their fellows, whether their fellows are in politic function or in 
ordinary occupation. They have a right to the fruits of their industry; and 
to the means of making their industry fruitful. They have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents; to the nourishment and improvement of their 
offspring; to instruction in life, and to consolation in death. Whatever 
each man can separately do, without trespassing upon others, he has a right 
to do for himself; and he has a right to a fair portion of all which society, 
with all its combinations of skill and force, can do in his favour. In this 
partnership all men have equal rights but not to equal things (Works, IV, 64). 


This enlargement of the concept of the original rights of 
men in society beyond anything contemplated in the radical 
individualistic expression and reckless vindication of the 
“Rights of Man” by the French revolutionists is founded, as 
Burke so clearly realized, in the fact, first explicitly set forth 
by Suarez, that “commonwealths are not physical but moral 
essences. They are artificial combinations, and, in their proxi- 
mate efficient cause, the arbitrary productions of the human 
mind.”* From this, in Burke’s discernment, it necessarily 
followed that: 
political arrangement, as it is a work for social ends, is to be only wrought 
by social means. There mind must conspire with mind. Time is required 
to produce the union of minds which alone can produce all the good we aim 
at. Our patience will achieve more than our force (Works, V, 187). 


It was for this reason that throughout his career as a states- 
man Burke was ever mindful of St. Augustine’s famous dictum 
that “the peace of all things is the tranquility of order. Order 
is the distribution which allots things equal and unequal, each 
to its own place.” Speaking at Bristol in 1774, he said: 
“liberty, the only liberty I mean, is a liberty connected with 
order; that not only exists along with order and virtue, but 
which cannot exist at all without them. It inheres in good 





8Works, 1, 86. For Suarez see supra note 5. 
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and steady government, as in its substance and vital principle 
(II, 157). Later, in 1777, writing to the Sheriffs of Bristol, 
he supplemented this with the statement that: 


The extreme of liberty (which is its abstract perfection, but its real fault) 
obtains nowhere, nor ought to obtain anywhere; because extremes, as we all 
know, in every point which relates either to our duties or satisfactions in 
life, are destructive both to virtue and enjoyment. Liberty, too, must be 
limited in order to be possessed. The degree of restraint it is impossible in 
any case to settle precisely. But it ought to be the constant aim of every 
wise public council to find out by cautious experiments, and rational cool 
endeavours, with how little, not how much, of this restraint the community 
can subsist; for liberty is a good to be improved, and not an evil to be 
lessened. It is not only a private blessing of the first order, but the vital 
spring and energy of the state itself, which has just so much life and vigor 
as there is liberty in it (Works, II, 274). 


Finally in a letter to Mons. Dupont, to whom the Reflec- 
tions on the Revolution in France were later addressed, Burke 


again declared: 


Of all the loose terms in the world liberty is the most indefinite. It is 
not solitary, unconnected, individual, selfish liberty, as if every man was to 
regulate the whole of his conduct by his own will. The liberty I mean is 
social freedom. It is that state of things in which liberty is secured by 
equality of restraint. A constitution of things in which the liberty of no one 
man, and no body of men, and no number of men can find means to trespass 
on the liberty of any person, or any description of persons, in the society. 
This kind of liberty, is, indeed, but another name for justice; ascertained by 
wise laws, and secured by well-constructed institutions. I am sure that 
liberty, so incorporated, and in a manner identified with justice, must be 
infinitely dear to every one who is capable of conceiving what it is. But 
whenever a separation is made between liberty and justice, neither is, in my 
opinion safe.® 


Such, in organic outline, was Burke’s realistic vision of the 
mystery of man, and such was his unrivaled insight into the 
great principles involved in the actualities of our social and 
political coexistence as human beings. Already was he able 
to discern in his own day how, through the substitution of 


®Quoted in The State and the Church by Ryan and Millar (Macmillan), p. 146. 
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human myths for Divine Mystery and the rejection of the 
tried principles and traditions that had gone into the making 
of Western Christendom, the time was at hand when it could 
truly be said of most of those who were to dominate the des- 
tinies of mankind: “their liberty is not liberal. Their science 
is presumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is savage and 
brutal” (IV, 87). He foresaw what we now see only too well 
in restrospect how: 


Individuality is left out of their scheme of government. ‘The state is all 
in all. Everything is referred to the production of force; afterwards every- 
thing is trusted to the use of it. It is military in its principle, in its maxims, 
in its spirit, and in all its movements. The state has dominion and conquest 
for its sole objects; dominion over minds by proselytism, over bodies by arms 
(Works, V1, 204). 


In the light of Burke’s vision and of the consequences that 
followed from the rejection of all that he stood for, may 
there not be a suggestion for our generation in the words of 
St. Remigius to the barbarian king Clovis, on the occasion of 
the latter’s baptism: “Burn that which thou didst adore and 
adore that which thou didst burn”? So long as we continue 
the present refusal to allow for any other principles but those 
of the eighteenth century, which Burke condemned as the 
sole source and original foundation of the democratic way 
of life for which we are now contending, we shall still find 
ourselves juggling with false issues and committed to the futile 
attempt to build our future on nothing more solid than quick- 
sand. 





Menéndez y Pelayo on 
Spanish Mystical Poetry 


THOMAS WALSH} 


poetry.. Gabirol (1021-1070) is a mystical poet for 

all that he is not a Christian; Prudentius (348-400) 
is a great figure in Christian song without showing the least 
shadow of mysticism. ‘To arrive at mystical inspiration in 
poetry it is not enough to be a Christian or devout, a great 
theologian or a saint; it requires a special psychological con- 
dition, an effervescence of the will and mind, an ardorous 
depth of contemplation of things divine, and a basic meta- 
physics which follows its own path, collateral, however, with 
dogmatic theology. The mystic poet, if he is orthodox, 
accepts this theology as the foundation of all his speculations, 
but, outstripping it, he aspires to the possession of God 
through the union of love, and proceeds as if God and the soul 
were the only reality in the world. Such mysticism, as a state 
of the soul, is so powerful and fecund as to give birth to a 
mystical poetry which is a kind of translation into the form 
of art of philosophy and theology animated by personal senti- 
ment and the life of the poet who sings his spiritual loves. 


M YSTICAL POETRY is not the same as Christian 


1. EprroriaL Nore. This Discourse on Mystical Poetry, read by Marcelino 
Menéndez y Pelayo (1856-1912), author of Historia de los heterdoxos espanoles, 
Calderén y su teatro, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espana, Antologta de poetas 
liricos castellanos, etc., on the occasion of his reception as a Member of the Spanish 
Academy of Letters, in 1881, was translated, in 1825, by the zealous Hispanist and 
lyrical poet, Mr. Thomas Walsh, author of The Pilgrim Kings and Other Poems of 
Spain, Gardens Overseas and Other Poems, etc. The translation, offered to THOUGHT 
by Miss Lorna Gill Walsh, Mr. Walsh’s sister and literary executor, is here published 
in a somewhat shortened form. It should interest those who are convinced, as Sejior 
Menéndez y Pelayo and Mr. Walsh were, of the essentially Catholic character of 
Spanish culture. The Spanish original will be found in Estudios de critica literaria 


(Madrid, 1893), pp. 3-77. 
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SPANISH MYSTICAL POETRY 


MYSTICAL POETRY AND FAITH 


It is only in Christianity that this poetry lives in perfection 
and purity; but it occurs, more or less clouded, in all faiths 
that affirm human and divine personality. It is never a prod- 
uct of a vague deism nor of fragmentary and anthropomorphic 
polytheism. On this account, the Greeks never reached the 
shadow or glint of it. Where man is greater than the gods, 
who would seek an ecstatic union or lose himself in the sweet- 
ness of contemplation? ‘The excellence of Hellenic art con- 
sisted in its appreciation of form, that is, of limit, of boundary; 
the excellence of mystical poetry consists in giving us a vague 
taste of the infinite amid the forms and allegories of the earth. 

Idealistic and dialectical pantheism is likewise incompatible 
with mystical poetry. Emanational pantheism is different, 
although it, too, brings with it a poison capable of killing all 
lyrical inspiration in its germ. If lyric poetry is by nature 
intimate, personal and subjective, what remains of the in- 
dividual after it discovers itself part of the infinite essence? 
What of that eternal drama that unrolls in the Christian con- 
sciousness when it compares its own weakness and misery with 
the depths of the wisdom and power of God? Where is the 
triumphal climax induced by the categorical affirmation of 
free will in man and the inexhaustible goodness of God who 
was made flesh for the sins of the world? Without a Christ- 
made-man, a link between earth and heaven, what art, what 
sacred poetry can there be that will not appear monstrous like 
that of India or solitary and fruitless like that of the Hebrews 
of the Middle Ages? 

Mystical poetry in its imperfect and heterodox sense, 
although it has had its interpreters among the Yoghis of 
Hindustan, the Gnostics of Alexandria, and Jewish Rabbis, 
has never, nor ever could have, been the general fashion of 
any century, but has always been the personal and exclusive 
possession of certain chosen souls withdrawn from earthly 
concerns and well advanced along the road of spirituality. 
Besides being a most rare flower, this poetry does not flourish 
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in any literature through its own spontaneous power, but only 
after long intellectual elaboration, with many theories and 
systems, much learning and many studies in prose. I do not 
confuse the frontier limits of learning and art, nor am I a 
spokesman for what is called today didacticism; but I believe 
and affirm that the concepts which serve as the material of 
mystical poetry are of so lofty a nature and so synthetic and 
comprehensive that, in attaining them, understanding, im- 
agination and desire, art and science, are fused together and 
constitute a unity. Understanding gives desire its wings, 
and desire, inflamed with the warmth of imagination, becomes 
a very conflagration of living love. If we could separate 
things that are inseparable, in place of the odes of Saint John 
of the Cross, we should be left with nothing but the empty 
and feminine sentimentalism of the religious verse of today. 


CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY 


With such premises as these, it will not appear strange that 
mystical poetry blossomed so late in the Latin Church or that 
among the Greeks themselves it should show no greater an- 
tiquity than the fourth century, nor any worthier interpreter 
than Synesius (378-430), the disciple of Hypatia. Nursed 
with the learning of the pagan, Gnostic and Christian schools 
of Alexandria, Synesius created a new art and a new form 
of feeling. Christian melancholy, the heart sighing for its 
Lord found its first (and not the least beautiful) expression 
in his odes. The Bishop of Tolemais is a more modern poet in 
his feeling and imagination than Gregory Nazianzen (325- 
390) himself. Beside him can be placed only the Syrian Saint 
Ephrem (308-373). 

There is nothing similar in the Latin Church. Her great 
poet is a Spaniard, a Celtiberian, Aurelius Prudentius (348- 
400), a singer of heroic militant Christianity, of the Church 
outlawed in the Catacombs or triumphant on the Capitol. 
Lyrical like David or Pindar or Tyrtaeus, yet more universal 
than they, he served as the voice of the whole Christian com- 
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monwealth. A sovereign master in the description of the 
horrible, he is saturated in the grace of martyrs’ holy blood 
and mangled bodies. If there is poetry to lift, mold and give 
vigor to the soul, to strengthen it to face even martyrdom, it is 
his. But let us not seek in him tenderness or mysticism; if 
there are traces of elegance and grace, they are always mingled 
with the figures of martyrs, as of the Holy Innocents, waving 
their palms and crowns before the altar of Christ, or torn by 
the storm like rosebuds from their stems. Prudentius tries in 
vain to remain true to the classic school, at least in his style 
and his meters; for the burning lava of his strange, blood- 
idealizing, sublime poetry overflooded the Horatian channels. 
For him life is a battle-field, the strife and crown of the ath- 
lete; and the hailstorm of persecution is the planting of the 
seed of martyrs. 

The poetry of the Liturgy, learned in its authors, popular 
inasmuch as the Latin peoples chanted it with their clergy, 
is impersonal and therefore not mystical, not the voice of a 
soul in solitude and contemplation. The poet does not sing 
in his own name but for the whole people united in the 
basilicas. Only when the author is a Father of the Church, 
like Saint Ambrose (340-397), or a Pope, inaugurating and 
reforming the ecclesiastical chant, like Saint Damasus (306- 
384) and Saint Gregory the Great (540-604), or a famous 
rhetorician, like Venantius Fortunatus (530-600), do we know 
his name; and even in such cases the soul of the poet is so 
veiled that the most subtle analyst of style is slow to discover 
a single personal touch in hymns like Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
or Jam lucis orto sidere or Lustra sex qui jam peregit. Not 


even in the greatest hymn and the greatest elegy of Christen- 


dom, the Dies Irae and the Stabat Mater, do we catch the 
personal note of the poet; but rather in the crude verses of 
the former all the terrors of the Middle Ages, and in the 
latter all the tendernesses and hopes that devotion to the 
Mother of the World could inspire, whether in individuals 
or in whole generations. 









THOUGHT 


ARABIAN AND JEWISH POETS 


There is a long journey to make through the centuries 
before we reach orthodox mystical poetry. The inspiration 
we are tracing found a dwelling during the early Middle 
Ages in the souls of the Jews; yet among them it was not 
possessed in a high form even by the greatest of their poets, 
Juda-Levi (1085-1140), the most notable lyric poet to flourish 
between the ages of Prudentius and Dante. More independ- 
ent and personal, even melancholy and dreamy in the modern 
manner, is the poet Salomon-Ibn-Gabirol (1021-1070), known 
as Avicebron to the Christians, and the author of The Fount 
of Life. 

His poetry is but the form of his philosophy; and his philos- 
ophy, the boldest that has flowered within the Synagogue, is 
an Alexandrian emanationism with traces of Gnosticism, and 
lights and touches of other metaphysical systems of later 
times, all expressed with the method and forms of Aristotle 
in an attempt to harmonize pantheistic teachings with divine 
personality and the dogma of the Creation. Thus he pro- 
claimed the unity of matter, and only in the form saw a 
principle of individuation; yet he excluded from God the 
composition of matter and form, and affirmed that form and 
matter emanate from the divine free will. He was a poet 
even in his prose, understanding the symbolic interpretations 
of nature, recording the true and hidden sense of the char- 
acters and sensible forms which are as letters that declare the 
excellence and wisdom of their author. The longest of his 
compositions, the Royal Crown (Kater Malkuth) contains 
passages of sovereign and eternal beauty. 

Thou art God and all creatures serve and adore Thee—Thy glory neither 
increases nor diminishes, for they adore in Thee that which Thou art not, 
for the end of all is to come unto Thee. But they walk as the blind, they 
lose the way and roll into the abyss of destruction, or vainly they weaken 


without reaching the end desired. Thou art God and sustainest and givest 
essence to all creatures with Thy divinity, and none can distinguish in Thee 
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the unity, the eternity and the existence, for all is one single mystery, and 
under different names all has but one significance. Thou art wise, and 
wisdom is the fountain of life that springs from Thee. Thou art wise, and 
wisdom was from eternity Thy beloved budding. ‘Thou art wise, and from 
Thy wisdom rose Thy will as artificer to create being from nothingness. 
And as the light sheds its infinite rays throughout all creation, so flow eternally 
the waters of the fountain of life from undiminished sources, and Thou hast 


no need of instruments for Thy work. 


The philosophy of Alexandria made mystics of the Jews; 
and sparkles of this mysticism reached the Arabs, the race 
most refractory to intellectual speculation and meditation on 
divine things. I know of not a single mystical line in all the 
known translations of their poets. One of the Arabs, who was 
truly a poet in spite of his use of prose, is the famous philos- 
opher, astronomer and physician of Guadix, Abu Bekr ben 
Abd-el-Melek ben Tofail. His philosophical novel, called 
by Pococke The Autodidactic, is the strangest of the strange 
works of the Middle Ages. A philosophical Robinson Crusoe, 
the chief character Hay, born on a desert island, nursed by a 
gazelle, reared and developed without knowledge or inter- 
course with rational creatures, is left to develop his ideas for 
himself, proceeding from the particular to the general, from 
the concrete to the abstract, from the accident to the substance, 
to arrive at last at Unity, to lose himself in it and to obtain 
as the reward of all his meditations the ecstasy of the Persian 
Sufis and the Buddhistic Nirvana. 


The solitary places all his contemplation on the Absolute, and draws away 


‘from all the impediment of sensible things, closes his eyes, shuts his ears and 


with all his might avoids all thought except on the One. He twirls with 
great rapidity until real things disappear, and imagination and the other 
faculties that have human members fall into weakness and abandon, thus 
raising the pure and energetic action of his spirit until he perceives the 
necessary Being, the true and glorious essence. 


Will anyone say that so pessimistic and delirious a novel, 
or that even The Royal Crown of Gabirol with its splendid 
light of poetry, can have had any direct influence on the 
mystical literature of Christians? 
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It was the custom of other days to exaggerate the influence 
of the Jews and Arabs on the culture of Europe; today, 
through reaction, we may have fallen into an opposite ex- 
treme. We should be thankful, of course, to the Arabs as 
transmitters (more or less faithful) of < portion of Greek 
culture received by them at second hand from Persian and 
Syrian interpreters. 


SCHOLASTIC AND FRANCISCAN ELEMENTS 


But the Scholastics did not need the Moors and Jews to 
reveal to them the sweetness of contemplation and ecstatic 
union. Not to mention the works of Saint Augustine, there 
was a general knowledge of the Mystica Theologia and De 
divinis nominibus of the pseudo-Areopagite. This seed bore 
its fruit especially in the Abbey of St. Victor, the seat of 
William de Champeaux, in the mystical school of Hugh and 
Richard who aspired to the intuition of invisible nature, not 
through any demonstration of reason nor the vain wisdom of 
the world but through a process of divine illumination with 
various grades and categories of ascent in the mind. To dif- 
fuse these ideas, a form of reaction against the daring dialectics 
of the Abelards and Roscelins, there arose a Saint Bernard, 
who, although not a philosopher in the rigid sense of the word, 
was a true mystic nourished on the Cantica Canticorum, and 
an incomparable orator. 

This new inspiration was spread across the world by the 
mendicant Franciscans, inspired by their saintly founder 
(who, if not the author of the Hymn of Brother Sun, was at 
least a sovereign poet in every act of his life and in his sym- 
pathetic, penetrating love of nature), and by Fra Pacifico, the 
converted troubadour called in his own time the King of 
Verses, and by Saint Bonaventure whose mystical theology in 
the prose of the Breviloguium and the Itinerarium mentis ad 
Deum scatters lights and facets of poetry, not unworthy of 
translation into the odes of Fray Luis de Leén. After them 
came Fra Giacomino da Verona, the ingenuous singer of the 
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happiness of the redeemed, and Blessed Jacopone da Todi. If 
Jacopone did not compose the Stabat Mater (for nobody ever 
makes a parody on himself) , he was by nature frailesco, blessed 
and popular, a most remarkable poet, a mixture of ardent 
fantasy, mystical exaltation, childlike candor and a satirist 


sharp as Steel. 
RAMON LULL 


Who will be surprised, then, if we place at the head of this 
Franciscan literature (whose most illustrious representative 
was wont to weep because “love was not loved”), the name of 
the pilgrim from Mallorca, the author of The Lover and The 
Beloved? Ramon Lull was a man whose flesh and blood were 
made of the spirit of adventure, an artist to the marrow of 
his bones, in whom theology, philosophy, the contemplative 
and the active life were fused and unified. The speculations 
and harmonious dreams of his mind took plastic, lively forms 
and were resolved into voyages and pilgrimages, projects for 
crusades, ascetic novels, fervent hymns, symbols and allegories, 
cabalistic combinations, and much else. He is a Scholastic 
for the people, the first to use the vernacular for pure ideas 
and abstractions, to differentiate the Catalan tongue from the 
Provencal, making it grave, austere and almost religious, with- 
out the erotic liberties and the plaguing satires of its elder 
sister. Ramon Lull was a mystic, theoretical, practical, ascetic 
and contemplative; but we should not seek his mysticism in 
his works in verse. Aside from some elegiac poems, like the 
Plant de nostra dona Santa Maria, almost all (including the 
greater part of the Desconort) are popular expositions of his 
rational theodicy. They have been subjected to censures by 
some and exalted as revelations by others. If they seem almost 
heretical, this is due to Lull’s anxiety to demonstrate through 
natural reason all the dogmas of Christianity, even the Trinity 
and Incarnation, and to his holy purposes of reconciling the 
“antinomy” of faith and reason and of advancing the con- 
version of the Jews and Moslems. 
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The true mystic in Ramon Lull is to be found in a prose 
work of poetical spirit, the Book of the Lover and the Beloved 
(Libre de Amich e Amat) which forms a part of book V of 
the extraordinary Utopian novel entitled Blanquerna in which 
Lull unfolds his ideal of Christian perfection in the state of 
matrimony and in the vocations of monk, prelate, Pope and 
hermit; a work of magic ingenuity and a faithful mirror of 
Catalonian society in his day. In the Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved, Ramon teaches us that “the paths wherethrough 
the Lover seeks his Beloved are long and perilous, strewn 
with cares, sighs and weepings, but lighted by love.” His 
exile seems harsh and his prison dismal. 


When shal! come the hour when water which runs to the depths will 
change its nature and climb the heights? Between fear and hope the Lover 
builds his dwelling of desire, lives in his thoughts and dies in his oblivions; 
and his happiness is made up of the sufferings of love. Intelligence leads his 
desire into the presence of the Beloved and both faculties seek Him in 
rivalry. The love in the heart of the Lover is more fiery than lightning-flash 
or thunderbolt and more powerful than the tempests that bury the ship in 
the sea. Sighs are to the Beloved what whiteness is to snow. The birds at 
the window singing at dawn bring to the solitary the thoughts of his love; 
when they have finished their songs the Lover melts to his love and feels 
its greatest and most ineffable sweetness. He seeks his love by mountain-ways 
and through the forests; he questions the passers on the road for him, calls 
into the caverns of the earth for him. As wine mixes with water so inter- 
mingle their loves, more inseparable than light from its flame, than essence 
from its being. The seed of this love is in every heart; unhappy he that breaks 
the vase and spills the ointment. The Lover hurries through the city streets, 
the dwellers asking if he has lost his mind, and he answering that he has 
placed his will and understanding in the Lord, retaining only the thought 
of seeking for Him. The wind stirring among the leaves spreads the perfume 
of obedience; on all in creation are impressed the marks of the Beloved; all 
things are animated, speak and answer at the voice of love; love, as the poet 
defines it, “clear, candid and subtle, simple and strong, beautiful and splendid, 
rich in new thoughts and old memories”; or as he expresses it in another 
place no less elegantly: “the heat of daring and of fear.” “Ye lovers,” he 
continues, “come to my heart, ye who seek fire, and there light your lamps; 
come to my eyes as the fountains of your waters, for I was born in love, 
in love I grew, from love I come and in love I live.” 
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None has defined the nature of this love so profoundly as 
Ramon Lull when he declares: “It is the mean between belief 
and intelligence, between faith and knowledge.” In its sub- 
lime ecstatic state, Lover and Beloved compose one actuality 
in essence, remaining at the same time distinct and concordant. 
Strange and divine art of love in which the beauties and 
merits of the Beloved are gathered up in the heart of the 
Lover without destroying or nullifying the personality of the 
latter, because they are joined and embrace in one vigorous, 
infinite and eternal will of the Beloved; admirable poetry that 
brings to a focus the essence of all the speculations of the 
sages and poets of the Middle Ages on divine and human 
love, that elevates and sanctifies even the memories of the 
Provencal songs of May and dawns, of birds and singing, 
allying in a strange manner the troubadour Borneil with 
Hugh of St. Victor. 

Let it not seem a profanation, if after the name of Lull, 
now sanctified upon the altars of Mallorca, we mention an 
erotic poet of a later century, who shares with him the glories 
of Catalan literature. It is far from our purpose to confuse 
sacred loves with merely human ones, but it would be the 
highest injustice to class Ausias March (d. 1460) with other 
singers of vices and disorders. Flaming, passionate and vehe- 
ment love of creatures, love in the heroic grade, even when 
it errs in its object, can hardly lodge in mean and vulgar 
spirits, but only in souls capable of contemplation and mystical 
fervor. Even Ramon Lull, who looked upon the lofty mirror 
of divine love, is known in his youth to have been so inflamed 
with mundane desire as to follow his lady on horseback into 
the church of Saint Eulalia. 

There is nothing legendary or fantastic about the life of 
Ausias March. There everything is so simple and prosdic 
that the reader, attracted by the grace of his verses, has taken 
his loves as mere conventions of poetry, has believed his lady 
imaginary, or, like Diego de Fuentes, has thought that the 
poet only wished “to show in the airiest way the force and 
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color of his style.” This opinion is really absurd; beside the 
testimony of his biographers there is also a hidden reference 
in the writings of Ausias himself to the real name of the lady 
whom he calls the lily among thorns. And who is there that 
does not feel beneath the dead Scholastic ashes of the Cantos 
de amor the embers of a passion real and profound? For 
Ausias, imitator as he was of Petrarch in certain particulars 
of his style, nevertheless is quite unlike Petrarch or any other 
lyric poet in his way of feeling and expressing his love. At 
first sight, he appears monotonous, harsh, cold and bare of 
imagery; but once this initial dislike is overcome, there are 
few lyrical poets so worthy of our study. If there has ever 
been a truly psychological poet, that is to say, one that has 
seen nothing more in the world than his own soul in its soli- 
tude, that poet is Ausias, and in the analysis of his feelings 
he shows remarkable force and lucidity. Beside his subtle 
implacable dissection of the fibers of his soul, the poetry of 
Petrarch seems as unsubstantial as a mirage. One forgets 
both the love and the lady and sees only the heart of the poet. 
Ausias pays no heed to the outer world, and when he attempts 
to speak of it he seems heavy and graceless; but he is at home 
in the world of the spirit. It is usual to say that Ausias is in 
the Italian tradition of Dante and Petrarch. In substance, 
however, Ausias is dependent on nothing but his own genius 
and the philosophy of the Scholastics of whom he is a fervent 
disciple. His songs can be reduced to syllogistic form, and 
from them we may build up a whole psychology and esthetics 
and a treatise on the passions; and, for this reason, many (and 
among them Cervantes himself) have looked on Ausias as a 
philosopher rather than a poet. 

The verses of Ausias when taken together constitute a real 
philosophy of love and beauty, which would merit a thorough 
analysis. Ausias possessed many of the characteristics of a 
mystical poet; but he advances only half way, distracted by 
human affection, and in his Chants of Death and the Spiritual 
Song he scarcely advances beyond the ascetical and moralistic. 
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This is all that need be said of Spanish mystical poety in 
the Middle Ages. We have studied in vain the poets of the 
mester de clerecia (school of learned poetry) from Gonzalo 
de Berceo to the Archpriest of Hita and the Chancellor Ayala, 
our collections of Castilian and Portuguese poets from the 
Vaticana to the editions of Resende, seeking for something 
that might be considered mystical in the proper sense of the 
word; and we have found only verses of devotion, pious 
legends, visions of heaven and hell (such as those sketched 
in the days of the Visigoths by the hermit Saint Valerius in 
the solitudes of Vierzo), with tender effusions to the Blessed 
Virgin. And if we add that there is, at times, poetry of much 
less merit, let this be said with all the reverence due to the 
antiquity of the language and its historical value. 


SIGLO DE ORO 


For Spain the Golden Century was that during which the 
religious enthusiasm and inspiration of her writers was united 
with an exquisite purity of form brought from Italy and 
Greece. In that century, Castilian mysticism, silent and 
stammering until that period, asserted itself bravely, and com- 
pletely freed from the vice of the Quietists and the Pantheists 
swept over the fields of language and art, enriching the burn- 
ing eloquence of Saint Peter of Alcantara (1499-1562), the 
philosophy of love of Fray Juan Martinez (1536-1609), the 
robust oratory of the venerable Fray Luis de Granada (1504- 
1588), the prodigal luxury of the style of Fray Pedro Malon 
de Chaide (1530-1589), the serene Platonic gleam of the 
Names of Christ of Fray Luis de Leon, and the lofty doctrine 
of self-knowledge and union with God displayed in the 
Moradas of Saint Teresa (1515-1582). 

It is the distinguishing quality of Spanish mysticism to 
possess a delicacy and acuteness of psychological analysis in 
which our mystics surpassed those of the North. Saint Teresa 
declares the foundation of her Moradas to be interior observa- 
tion. All Spanish philosophy of the sixteenth century is 
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marked with the seal of the psychological. Thus Luis Vives, 
in his treatise De anima et vita, relies on the silent experience 
of each one within himself (tacita cognitio experientia cujus- 
libet intra seipsum) and on introspection or reflection (mens 
in se tpsam reflexa). 

This importance given to knowledge of self, the energetic 
affirmation of human personality, even in the act of possession 
and ecstasy, preserved from pantheism not only our orthodox 
doctors but even the heretical Miguel Molinos, in whose 
Buddhistic nihilism the soul, dead to all activity, desired the 
breath of God, but recognized itself as essentially distinct. 

One need only recall, in this connection, two tercets of a 
forgotten poet of the sixteenth century, Captain Francisco de 
Aldana (1550-1578), a native of Tortosa who died heroically 
on the African battlefield of Alcazarquivar. 

A little fish, the soul would peer 


From out its globe, the mighty sea 
That goes and comes, God, ever near. 


Nor does the soul its nature lose 
For all the drenching of the sea; 
But God preserves its given use, 


Apart from Saint John of the Cross, there is no Castilian 
lyrist that can be compared to Fray Luis de Leon. For from 
the times of the Renaissance, at least among the Latin nations, 
none has approached him in restraint and purity; nor in the 
art of transitions, in his grand lines, in his lyrical flight. None 
has soared so high nor imbued so completely classical forms 
with the modern spirit. The marble of Pentelicon under his 
hands becomes Christian statuary, and throughout a treasury 
of reminiscences of Greek, Latin and Italian, of Horace, Pin- 
dar, Petrarch, Virgil and the Hymn of Aristotle to Hermias, 
there breath an originality and life which transfigure and 
rejuvenate them all. We are reminded of André Chenier 
constructing his elegies and idyls from the broken fragments 
of Attic urns. Yet Fray Luis de Leon, for all his wisdom 
and culture, for all his knowledge and erudition, remains the 










































or Horace, seems almost an irreverence and profanation. 
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simplest, frankest and most innocent being imaginable. His 
is a calm sweetness that penetrates the soul without affecting 
the nerves, soothing and resting it until at a single word it 
opens out to the horizons of the infinite: 


Afar on that resounding sea 

Of sweetness floats the soul; within that tide, 
Submerging self, it comes to be 

Annulled to every wish beside, 

Nor hears nor sees what may its heart divide. 


It would be hyperbole to say that tie songs of Fray Luis 
anticipate a glorious future, and that the poet who imagined 
and was able to express such things as he did must have had 
some vision of the abode of grandeur, the temple of light and 
beauty, 


The cenacles of glad ascent 
Where blesséd dwell the souls in wonderment. 


But there is a poetry still more angelical, celestial and 
divine, that appears not to be of this world, impossible of 
measurement by ordinary literary standards, more ardent in 
passion than any profane poem and so elegant and exquisite 
in form, so plastic and figurative as to equal the finest products 
of the Renaissance—the Spiritual Canticles of Saint John of 
the Cross (1542-1591), the Ascent to Mount Carmel and The 
Dark Night of the Soul. I confess to a sort of religious 
terror in dealing with them. Through them has passed the 
spirit of God beautifying and sanctifying all: 

For glanced with silver calm it flows 

By level reaches neath the trees, 
Vesting in verdure as it goes 


And scattering from its treasuries 
A flowery largess o’er the dappled leas. 


To estimate such raptures, not merely with the little rhetori- 
cal rules of the hunters of trifles, but even with the respectful 
admiration with which we might analyze an ode of Pindar 
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Nevertheless, the author was so much of an artist, considered 
simply with the eyes of the flesh, and so sublime and perfect 
in his art that one may welcome an exposition and statement 
of that literary style which was the rich vesture of his ecstatic 
thought. 













POETRY OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


The matter of his songs is made up of ardent devotion and 
profound theological mysticism. ‘Therein he sings of the 
happy fate of the soul in its passage through the dark night 
of faith, in its abnegation and purification, to its union with 
the beloved; of the perfect union in love with God and the 
ways of its being in this life, of the admirable qualities with 
which the soul is endowed when this union is attained, and 
of the affectionate relations created by this interior commun- 
ication with God. All this is developed, not in dialectic form 
nor in the pure form of lyrical outbursts or effusions, but 
under the metaphor of human love with the figures and alle- 
gories used in the divine epithalamium in which Solomon pre- 
figured the mystical espousals of Christ and His Church. 
Mysterious and solemn poetry, full of the color of life; asceti- 
cal yet warmed by the sun of the south; poetry, interweaving 
its abstractions and pure concepts in a rain of pearls and 
flowers, which instead of losing itself in the depths of the 
soul seeks its images in all the senses in order to represent, 
even if in shadows, the ineffable beauty of the Beloved. A 
spiritual poetry of contemplation with a profound and pene- 
trating sense of nature, in its silences, its timid watchings of 
the night that is more lovable than the dawn, in the swaying 
of the cedars, in the breeze on the battlements that stirs the 
tresses of the Spouse: 




























My Belovéd is the mountains 
They reveal Him unto me 
And the lovely wooded valleys 

With the islands of the sea, 
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Strange and lovely; and the murmur 
Of the waters as they flow, 
And the sweet entrancing whisper 
Of the winds that softly blow. 
My Belovéd is the silent 
Tranquil night before the morn 
Ere the ruddy dawn approaches 
And another day is born. 
He is music that is soundless ; 
In the wilderness, a voice. 












Chilling north wind, from thy caverns 
Send no more the blasts that kill; 
Come, thou south wind, love enkindling 

And the air with odors fill. 
There among the fragrant flowers 
My Belovéd will abide, 
And will feed among the lilies 
In the garden of His bride. 











In our common love rejoicing, 
My Belovéd, let us go 

To the summit of the mountain 
Whence the limpid waters flow. 

To the hill of contemplation 
There each other to behold 

In Thy beauty; let us enter 
Into mysteries untold. 

We will go at once together, 
My Belovéd and His bride, 

To the dark and secret caverns 
Of the rock and there to hide. 

Into those mysterious caverns 
Where no earthly light can shine 

We will enter there in secret 

We will taste the heavenly wine. 





















Dens of lions are the fences 
That protect the bridal bed 

Hung with purple; fragrant flowers 
All around their perfume shed. 

It was wrought in peace and quiet 

Who will touch it? None so bold, 
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For its manifold adornments 
Are a thousand shields of gold. 
They are running in Thy footsteps 
On the road which Thou didst tread, 
In the odor of the ointment 
That was poured upon Thy head. 
Now the burning fire has touched them 
And the inner furnace glows; 
And the strengthening wine is tasted 
While the heavenly balsam flows. 


Throughout all this oriental poetry, translated from the 
slopes of Carmel and the flowery vales of Sion, there breathes 
a flame of tenderness and burning love. The blandishments 
of profane poets seem like ice beside the vehemence of these 
desires and the fervors which possess the soul that has drunk 
the wine at the tavern of the Spouse. Who could have fore- 
told that the light and gallant strophe adopted by Garcilasso 
to conquer the disdain of Dofia Violante Sanseverino would 
one day become the lovely vesture of such noble thought and 
suprasensible ardors? 

The beautiful prose commentary which Saint John of the 
Cross has added to his songs guides us through the bareness 
and disappointments of earthly things to the dark night of 
mortification until, free and pacified, one comes to delight in 
all, without wishing to know or possess or be anything what- 
ever. Not that one rests in this first grade of purification; 
but through it one enters on the illuminative way and passes 
on to reach union with God in the substantial depths of the 
soul, at the deepest center where the soul feels the very breath 
of its God. 

I must deny myself the pleasure of speaking at length of 
other poets, of Fray Ambrosio Montesino, Juan Lopez de 
Ubeda, Fray Arcangel de Alarcén, Alonso de Bonilla, the 
“divine” Ledesma, Pedro de Padilla, the master Valdivielso 
and Lope de Vega who surpassed them all in his Romancero 
Espiritual. 

Even in the days of our greatest literary decadence there 
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took refuge in the cloisters a delicate blossoming of divine 
eroticism, imaginative and discreet, innocent and profound, 
which not only in the seventeenth but even in the eighteenth 
century shed a divine aroma on the verses of certain nuns of 
the school of Saint Teresa. From these of the great century 
I shall cite but one, Sister Marcela de San Felix (1605-1688), 
the daughter of Lope de Vega; her Solitude, The Repentant 
Sinner and The Amorous Complaint are worthy of her 
father’s genius, possessing moreover an intimate and fervent 
sentiment to which Lope de Vega never attained. 


DAUGHTERS OF ST. TERESA 


Kindred to these are the poems of Sister Gregoria de Santa 
Teresa (1653-1736). She was really a soul of the sixteenth 
century; and neither the prosaicism of her own time nor the 
affectations of the preceding age have left any traces on her 
tender and simple romances. I would gladly exchange all 
the epistles, eclogues and Pindaric odes of the times for a few 
snatches of her romance of the Little Bird the Payarillo: 


Do thou, fair bird, on tireless wing 
Beyond the heavenly archway spring 
And breasting higher, higher, bear 
This message of my fond despair ; 
Unto that Light and Sun to show 
How love doth wound me here below; 
Within the inaccessible sky 

To say how of my love I die. 

Since through my light of faith alone 
His radiant beauteousness is known; 
To say the more His splendor shows 
The more my dismal blindness grows ; 
And yet I glory in the dark 

Of the impossible I mark. 


Still greater was the name of the Portuguese Sister Maria 
de Ceo (d. 1691), whose work was translated into Castilian 
in 1744. She possessed an unusual genius, more vigorous, no 
doubt, than that of Sister Gregoria, but weakened by all kinds 
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of sugary affectations. In her allegorical novel of La Pere- 
grina and the poems introduced in it, describing the soul in 
its quest for the Divine Spouse; in her auto of the Lagrimas 
de Roma and its allegories of flowers and precious stones, 
there is a wealth of imagination, descriptive ability and happy 
imitation of the Song of Solomon; but always the same sweet- 
ness repeated to the point of cloying. 

Contemporary with these nuns, and dividing laurels with 
them, was the Colombian Sister Francisca Josefa de la Con- 
cepcién (1691-1743), author of a prose work worthy of Saint 
Teresa, the Afectos Espirituales, with verse interlineations 
not quite so fine as the prose yet written in the best old style. 

The last glory of our mystical poetry is perhaps the ode 
A un pensamiento of Don Gabriel Alvarez de Toledo (1662- 
1714). Alvarez was a man of extensive studies, given to grave 
meditations and author of a kind of Philosophy of History, 
the first librarian to the King and one of the founders of the 
Academy. Even in his touches of affectation there is a certain 
propriety; they are not mere euphuisms but only the subtlety 
of the poet’s thought. 


PROSPECTS OF MYSTICAL POETRY 


Here let me draw to a close this short history of a kind of 
poetry which is not dead but lies in a state of lethargy and 
disregard in our present age. You may notice that I have 
examined it without attempting to link it with external history. 
This will, no doubt, scandalize those who desire to discover 
the mirror and reflection of society in all art. I have such a 
faith in the virtue and power of lyric poetry that I can only 
smile at those who would subject it to the same laws of dreary 
decadence that afflict the other arts, especially the theatre 
and sculpture; and at those, at the other extreme, who try to 
apply what they call the law of progress declaring the poems 
of our own century superior to the others merely because they 
deal with topics closer to our own interests and sentiments. 
God did not exhause on the Greeks and Romans the whole 
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ideal of art; and, as far as lyrical poetry is concerned, we can 
confidently trust that it will abide so long as there are skies 
and flowers, birds and the dawns. 

Nor do I believe that mystical poetry can perish so long as 
there are hidden souls to give it refuge, in spite of our century 
of doubt and disorders, of vulgar nominalism and an art that 
is meager and cold, with description merely for the sake of 
description, an art without purpose. 

The days of our grandsires were still more bitter; they 
beheld their temples overthrown, the cross in the dust, priests 
the objects of persecution, sensual empiricism triumphant, 
literature brutalized and obscene, and all religion the victim 
of burlesque and insult. Nevertheless all this passed by; 
the cross is raised again and the Christian spirit breathes even 
upon its enemies. 

Let us not despair then, but let him who has faith and valor 
to proclaim that faith sing unto God amid the general hush, 
knowing that there will not lack hearts to respond and voices 
quick to follow. And let him sing as did his fathers, in the 
old Christian manner, without philosophizings or cloudinesses 
borrowed from abroad. He dicho. 






















American Jesuits in Science 


JAMES B. MACELWANE 





the value of accurate scientific knowledge, as of scholar- 

ship in general. In Paris, he sought companions from 
among the promising young scholars at the University; and 
both he and they qualified for higher degrees before they set 
out on their apostolic career. It is not surprising, then, to find 
that Saint Ignatius included in the Fourth Part of his Con- 
stitutions, among the means to be used by the members of the 
Society of Jesus, solid learning in every field, including those 
of the sciences. 


[ tte vatne ¢ LOYOLA was not a scientist; but he knew 


BLACKROBE SCIENTISTS 


The scientific work of Father Kino and his Jesuit associates 
in our Southwest has been made known to the public through 
the writings of Professor Herbert Bolton and the group of 
scholars he has inspired at the University of California. Along 
the Great Lakes and across the interior, the French Jesuits 
labored under more difficult primitive conditions. Still, as 
they traveled through the wilderness on snow shoes in the 
winter and by canoe in summer, they carried with them 
astronomical and surveying instruments with which to fix 
geographical positions as precisely as possible so as to serve 
as bases for the maps they were constructing. Father Mar- 
quette sent to Europe for publication the first maps of the 
Mississippi Valley. Father Laval established longitudes and 
latitudes and mapped the western part of Ohio. The Fathers 
who surveyed and mapped the shores of Lake Superior did 
a splendid job. The careful geographic work of Father 
Claude Allouez has been described by John Gilmary Shea. 
However, at its very height, the scientific work of the Spanish 
and French Jesuits was cut off through their expulsion from 
America by the hostile Bourbon courts of Europe. 
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A link between the Jesuit scientists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the modern work of the Jesuits in 
the United States is formed by Father John Anthony Grassi. 
Father Grassi was born in Rome in 1775, and during one of 
those brief periods of partial restoration he entered the Society 
and had as his novice master at Colorno the Blessed Joseph 
Pignatelli. When troubles arose, he went to join his brethren 
in Russia, where the Society had never been suppressed and 
where it had been sanctioned by Pope Pius VI and officially 
established by a Brief of Pope Pius VII, on March 7, 1801. 

Eventually, news of this Brief reached Pekin, China, and 
the former Jesuit, Father Louis Poirot, sent letters to Pope 
Pius VII and to the General of the Jesuits in Russia, pleading 
that a member of the restored Society should come to China 
to succeed him at the Imperial Court and begging for the 
privilege of renewing his own religious profession so as to 
die a Jesuit. It happened that the Russian Government had 
long been projecting a Jesuit mission in China such as the 
French Jesuits had begun before the suppression under the 
protection of Louis XIV. A solemn embassy was then on 
the eve of departing for China headed by Count Golowskin. 

The latter had his heart set on being accompanied by some 
Jesuits. Father General chose for this mission Father Nor- 
bert Korsack, Father Grassi and a lay brother. Father Grassi 
was then Rector of the College of Nobles at Polocz. The 
letter from the General asked the three to come to Saint 
Petersburg provided with books on mathematics, physics and 
astronomy. On their arrival, their eventual destination was 
made known to them, and complete equipment for a scientific 
laboratory with apparatus for physics and astronomy was 
purchased forthem. They traveled through Finland to Stock- 
holm, in Sweden, whence they passed over Denmark to Lon- 
don; but they were disappointed in their hope of embarking 
directly for China. The trio was, however, sent to Lisbon. 
After two years spent in the study of astronomy and math- 
ematics, while waiting for the opportunity to sail for China, 
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the old opposition to the Jesuits blocked their path. They 
were then told to go to Stonyhurst College, in England. They 
sold most of their scientific apparatus in order to raise funds. 

Arriving at Stonyhurst, they continued their studies while 
doing some teaching. Father General urged them to perfect 
themselves in taking astronomical observations and in math- 
ematics, physics and chemistry. In the beginning of 1810, 
they moved to London where they continued the practice of 
astronomy under one of the members of the staff of the 
Nautical Almanac. By this time, all hope of reaching China 
had been abandoned. Father Korsack had become an expert in 
chemistry, and Father Grassi in astronomy and physics. Father 
Korsack was told to remain at Stonyhurst, and Father Grassi 
was sent to Georgetown College, in the United States. 


GEORGETOWN OBSERVATORY 


Landing in Baltimore, October 20, 1810, he proceeded to 


Georgetown where he became professor of mathematics, sur- 
veying and science. From 1812 to 1817, he was Rector of 
Georgetown College and Superior of the Maryland Mission 
of the restored Society. Father Grassi thus had in his hands 
the moulding of the scientific curriculum of Georgetown. He 
had brought his scientific instruments with him, and some of 
them may still remain in the cabinets at Georgetown. Un- 
fortunately for science in America, Father Grassi was called 
to Rome in 1817 and died as Italian Assistant to the General 
of the Society in 1849. To the end he kept his interest in 
Georgetown. 

Another outstanding figure in American astronomy was 
Father James Curley. He was born in Ireland and came to 
America as a young man. He entered the Society of Jesus 
in Maryland, and showed great aptitude for mathematics and 
science. He founded the Georgetown Astronomical Observa- 
tory in 1845. It was he who planned it, laid out the grounds, 
superintended the erection of the buildings and directed the 
purchase of the instruments. Three years after the founding 
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of the Observatory, there came to Georgetown in 1848 a num- 
ber of refugee Jesuits driven from Rome by the revolution. 
Among these was Father Francis de Vico. He was born at 
Macerata in Italy, May 17, 1805, and entered the Society at 
the age of twenty. He was made Assistant to Father Dumon- 
chel, Director of the Gregorian University Observatory at the 
Roman College, and it was from there that he came to 
Georgetown. He remained at the Georgetown College Ob- 
servatory, however, only a short time. Returning to Europe, 
he died in London, October 15, 1848, but he left behind at 
Georgetown a young and gifted priest companion, Father 
Angelo Secchi. Father Secchi was appointed to teach physics 
at the College but at the same time he studied astronomy in the 
Observatory under Father Curley. It was here that Father 
Secchi acquired his first decided taste for astronomy. Father 
Curley says of the young Father Secchi: 


I remember Father Secchi as a man who looked very much like Daniel 
Webster. He was dark like an Italian, with a piercing but kindly eye, and 
projecting eyebrows. He was very energetic and fond of work. I remember 
one day Father Secchi came to me and asked me if I had not something for 
him to do. I had just made some observations, and gave them to him to 
calculate. In a very short space of time, he had the calculations made and 
was ready for more. He was only thirty-one when he came here, but looked 
much older. When he arrived at the College the president placed him at 
th head of the class of physics. ‘This science was then the specialty of 


Father Secchi. 


During his stay at Georgetown, he became a close personal 
friend of the famous American meteorologist, F. M. Maury, 
and through the influence of Maury he became greatly inter- 
ested in meteorology. In 1850, Father Secchi returned to 
Rome as successor of Father de Vico in the directorship of 
the Gregorian University Astronomical Observatory at the 
Roman College, where he remained until his death. When 
his brother Jesuits were driven from the Roman College, the 
international reputation of Father Secchi was so great that 
the anti-clerical Italian Government of 1870 felt constrained 
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to leave him alone in his observatory, in spite of his refusal 
of all the offers of the Government. 

Another pupil of Father Curley was Father Benedict 
Sestini. While working at Georgetown College Observatory 
in 1850, he made a study of sunspots, and his drawings were 
published by the United States Naval Observatory in 1853. 
Father Sestini organized and directed an expedition to ob- 
serve the total eclipse of the sun, July 29, 1858. The neigh- 
borhood of Denver, Colorado, was selected as the most 
favorable place of observation. Father Sestini had thought 
at first of the mountains west of Denver but his experience at 
Central City while giving a retreat convinced him that there 
were more chances for a clear sky on the plains. They set up 
their telescopes and spectroscopes on a mesa near the hospital 
of the Sisters of Charity. Their program of observation 
centered on the sun’s corona and protuberances and was ap- 
parently quite successful. Father Sestini was also a capable 
mathematician and published a complete course in math- 
ematics. His higher mathematics was written while he was 
professor of mathematics and astronomy at Woodstock and 
was introduced as a textbook at Yale University and elsewhere. 

Another eminent astronomer who occupied the position of 
director of the Georgetown Observatory was Father John G. 
Hagen. It was while Father Hagen was director of the 
observatory that he planned and began the publication of his 
Atlas of Variable Stars. Much of his work at Georgetown 
was left unfinished when he was called to head the Vatican 
Observatory in Rome. An invaluable collection of plates in 
the files of the observatory awaiting measurement and duplica- 
tion after the lapse of these many years has moulded to some 
extent the program of the observatory, both under Father 
Phillips and under Father McNally, the present director, 
who has conducted seve~al field expeditions to observe eclipses. 

Another astronomical observatory under Jesuit auspices 
that is not so old and was of much less importance than 
Georgetown Observatory is that at Creighton University, in 
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Omaha. It constituted the principal life work of the two 
brothers, Fathers Joseph and William Rigge. Father Joseph 
Rigge had studied at Woodstock College, where there was a 
tradition of mathematical and astronomical interest. Father 
Joseph’s entire course of philosophy and theology was taken 
there without interruption. On his return to the west in 1877, 
he was sent to Saint Louis University to teach physics, math- 
ematics and astronomy. For four years he built up the courses 
in astronomy, constructing apparatus and making observations. 

He was then sent to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to open Mar- 
quette College where he was the first superior and the first 
prefect of studies. In 1885, he went to Omaha and there 
founded the Creighton University Observatory, which he 
directed for ten years. After his retirement in 1895 in order 
to go on the mission to British Honduras, little was done at 
the Observatory until his younger brother, William Rigge, 
who had studied astronomy at Georgetown and had taught the 
subject at Saint Louis University was sent to Omaha in 1897. 
Father Rigge’s activity during the thirty years of his director- 
ship until his death in 1927 is well known. During this time, 
he published upwards of 500 papers on scientific subjects in 
various periodicals. His was a household name to the readers 
of Popular Astronomy. 


METEOROLOGY AND SEISMOLOGY 


Much of the interest in meteorology taken by Jesuits can be 
traced back to Father Secchi and to Father Frederick L. 
Odenbach. The latter was born in Rochester, New York, in 
1857. After graduating from Canisius College, in Buffalo, 
he entered the Society and was sent to Europe for his studies. 
When he finally returned as a Jesuit priest in 1892, he was 
assigned to the Faculty of John Carroll University, which was 
then Saint Ignatius College in Cleveland, Ohio. Gradually 
he developed plans for a meteorological observatory. Two 
years later, when the first observations were made in 1896, 
Brother George Rueppel was sent to assist him. The meteoro- 
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logical section of the United States Signal Corps had pur- 
chased the Universal Meteorograph of Father Secchi which 
had won a prize at one of the Paris Expositions. But when 
the Weather Bureau was transferred from the Signal Corps 
to the Department of Agriculture, the Secchi meteorograph 
was turned over to the Smithsonian Institution which had 
furnished the funds for its purchase. In 1898, Professor 
Langley, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution wrote 
to Father Odenbach saying that he foresaw no possibility of 
use for the instrument at the Smithsonian, and offered it on 
indefinite loan provided John Carroll University would 
guarantee its preservation and care. Father Odenbach has 
described in a letter which was published for private circula- 
tion his delight at unpacking the instrument and finding it, 
as he says, “dismantled into a thousand parts.” It brought 
him back to his childhood days and his propensity for finding 
out how everything worked and what was inside. In three 
days after its arrival in Cleveland, he had the meteorograph 
which was about nine feet high in perfect working order. 
At the beginning of the present century, Brother Rueppel was 
transferred to Saint John’s College, Toledo, and there opened 
a meteorological observatory. After another decade we find 
him as assistant to Father John B. Goesse, who was establish- 
ing a meteorological observatory with standard equipment at 
Saint Louis University. Brother Rueppel is still very active 
in meteorology at the age of seventy-six, after thirty years as 
Assistant Director of the Saint Louis University Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory. 

It is interesting that the impulse which lead to the estab- 
lishment of seismological observatories under Jesuit auspices 
in the United States also came from Father Odenbach. As 
early as the turn of the century, at the urgent suggestion of 
Brother Rueppel, Father Odenbach had designed and built 
his first seismograph, a horizontal pendulum with a suspension 
of Hengler-Zdllner type. He also built a carbon microphone 
accelerograph with a heavy mass. The interest of Father 
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Odenbach was stimulated by a suggestion from Willis L. 
Moore, then Director of the United States Weather Bureau, 
that meteorological observatories be established on a coopera- 
tive basis in all of the Jesuit colleges and universities. While 
this grandiose plan was obviously not feasible for lack of 
funds, the invention of the small Wiechert type of seismo- 
graph, placed on the market at a very reasonable price, seemed 
to Father Odenbach to offer a remarkable opportunity in seis- 
mology. On February 2, 1909, he addressed a letter to all of 
the colleges and universities under the administration of the 
Jesuits in the United States and Canada, calling their atten- 
tion to the scientific possibilities of the seismological field 
and urgently recommending that the small Wiechert seismo- 
graph, both horizontal and vertical, be adopted as a standard 
instrument and that they all cooperate to form a Jesuit Seis- 
mological Service. Asa result of his enthusiastic sponsorship, 
the plan was adopted by sixteen Jesuit colleges and universi- 
ties, and eighteen seismographs were imported into the United 
States and one into Canada in the course of the next two years. 

The effort enlisted in seismological work a number of men 
who have contributed in an important measure to the growth 
of seismological science. —The man who perhaps did most to 
keep the subject of seismology before the American public 
during the years after the World War, in which scientific 
endeavor in this area was at its lowest ebb, was Father Francis 
A. Tondorf, who organized the seismological observatory at 
Georgetown University and went on improving its mechanical 
equipment while most other stations were at a standstill. The 
Seismological Dispatches which were gathered, printed and 
widely distributed by Father Tondorf attained international 
importance. Another man who is still living whom we can- 
not pass over in this connection is Father Armand W. For- 
stall of Regis College, Denver. He was the first of all the 
directors in the sixteen institutions to have his seismograph in 
operation and he has maintained it very faithfully ever since, 
giving it his personal service, making repairs and construct- 
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ing parts when necessary during all the intervening years 
down to the present; and this he did in spite of the fact that 
seismology was not his primary interest nor principal field 
of activity. Father Forstall was first and foremost an eco- 
nomic mineralogist and assaying chemist. So many specimens 
of ore have passed through his hands that it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that he is the most experienced assayist 
in the Rocky Mountain Region. 

Father John B. Goesse organized the seismological station 
as a part of a more general geophysical observatory at Saint 
Louis University. Planning on a larger scale, he gathered 
around him a number of Jesuit scholastics to assist in the 
observatory, interesting some in meteorology, others in seis- 
mology. 

Because of an unfortunate series of circumstances, the first 
Jesuit Seismological Service came to a premature end; and, 
in the course of years, interest flagged and the number of sta- 
tions in full operation gradually decreased. It was evident 
to everyone that some reorganization was necessary if the 
American Jesuit chain of seismological stations was not to 
represent a wasted effort. Largely through the initiative of 
Mr. Harry O. Wood (who had been placed in charge of the 
program of seismological research and development in south- 
ern California under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington) and also of Doctor Arthur L. Day, Chairman 
of the Advisory Committee on Seismology of that Institution 
(who wrote personally to all the American Jesuit Provin- 
cials), an exchange of views was begun in the spring of 1925. 
This eventually led, in the course of the summer, to a meet- 
ing in Chicago, called by the American provincials and spon- 
sored principally by Father Francis X. McMenamy, Provin- 
cial of Missouri. This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of all the various Jesuit stations in the United States, 
active and inactive, and led to the organization of the new 
Jesuit Seismological Association as a voluntary union for co- 
operative effort. It lead also to the establishment of a Central 
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Station which it placed at Saint Louis University. This Cen- 
tral Station is a clearing house of information which is made 
available to the member stations. Through its Central Sta- 
tion, the Jesuit Seismological Association has entered into an 
agreement with Science Service and with the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, whereby telegraphic reports are 
made available immediately after each important earthquake, 
the location of the earthquake is determined and joint cards 
are sent out from Washington. The Central Station at Saint 
Louis is also responsible for the publication of an immediate 
Preliminary Bulletin on each earthquake. The purpose of 
this bulletin is twofold: to assist the stations in the preparation 
of their station bulletins and to make the preliminary observa- 
tions available to a wide group of interested institutions. It 
has served in lieu of other publications for many of the mem- 
ber stations. The Jesuit Seismological Association has not 
only proven useful to existing stations but has stimulated the 
establishment of new stations such as that at Cincinnati and 
particularly at Weston where a first class station with magnifi- 
cent equipment has been established largely through the gen- 
erosity of Father M. J. Ahern and his friends; though Father 
Henry M. Brock was its first director and had a large share 
in its scientific development. The fruits of the cooperative 
effort in seismology are to be seen not only in the routine ob- 
servations recorded in station bulletins and particularly in 
the International Seismological Summary, published at Ox- 
ford, but especially in the long line of scientific papers that 
have been presented at seismological and geophysical meet- 
ings and have appeared in scientific periodicals. 

Outstanding among the original Jesuit stations is that at 
Fordham University. Started by the late Father E. P. Tivnan 
in 1910, augmented by a generous gift in memory of his son 
by Mr. William Spain in 1921, it has achieved under its pres- 
ent director Father J. J. Lynch and his able colleague Doctor 
William A. Lynch an international reputation. 





Documents from Occupied 
France 


GUSTAVE DUMAS 


bring out from sections of France, occupied by the Ger- 

mans, newspapers or other documentary evidence of 
events in that ill-fated country. The following résumé, drawn 
from a collection which a French citizen, in defiance of these 
laws, recently brought to this country, may prove of interest 
to American readers. It is possible that a fuller account in 
book form, under the nom de plume, “Madamoiselle Mar- 
guérite,” may shortly be published. 

Each town is under the direct command of the Komman- 
dantur,' which usually functions in the town hall. Office hours 
are from nine o’clock until noon, and from three o’clock until 
six. German time—sixty minutes different from that observed 
in pre-war France—is followed.’ From this office orders are 
issued to the people and there is no choice in fulfilling them.° 
The Mayor of Flers-de-l’Orne calls attention to the absolute 
necessity of obeying instructions of the German authorities.‘ 
These orders are all embracing: they determine the hour of 
curfew,’ the times when stores may be open;° they decide 
by what hour the streets must be cleaned ;’ the raising of prices 
is strictly forbidden,* all dogs must be indoors or at least on 


Piorins oa of death is promised to all who attempt to 


lJournal de Normandie, 4, 5 aoit, 1940. 


2Idem. 
3“Les habitants de la ville sont obligés de suivre les ordres de la Kommandantur.” 


Ordre de la Kommandantur signed by the Ortskommandant, Zimmerman, Journal 
de Normandie, 4 aoit. 

‘Idem, 9 aout. 

5V.g., at Coutances, no one on streets after 11 P.M., blinds closed at 10 P.M.; at 
Vassy, 10 P.M. to 5 A.M.; at Falaise, this was changed from 9 P.M. to 10.30 P.M. on 
July 27. 

6V.g., Coutances, weekdays, 8 A.M. to 8 P.M., Sundays, 8 a.M. to noon, food stores 
until 8 p.M.; Vassy, stores may be open week days and Sundays without time limitation. 

TAt Coutances, by 9 A.M. 

8Coutances, Journal de Normandie, 4 aoit. 
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a leash from 9 P.M. until 7 A.M., doctors and midwives must 
obtain their /aissez passer if their profession necessitates their 
being out after curfew. No mention is made of ministers of 
religion. 

In cases of childbirth, the wives or husbands must have 
obtained a /aissez passer if they foresee the need of obtaining 
assistance during the night. After the birth, the permits must 
be surrendered to the Kommandantur. 

The spreading of enemy propaganda is not only prohibited 
but severely punished. This pertains to the circulation of 
tracts, scattered by hostile planes,” as well as to discussing their 
contents.” Such objects must be turned in immediately to the 


8Ouest-Eclair, 19 aoit, 1940. 

10Example of a typical one: “FRANCAIS! Voici l’Essentiel des conditions qui vous 
ont été imposées par l’ennemi et que le gouvernement de Bordeaux a acceptées. Voici 
ce que vous avez perdu: 

Les Allemands occupent les deux tiers de la France, c’est 4 dire toute la cote ouest 
de la France et tout le territoire au nord d’une ligne qui va de Genéve 4 Tours et 
qui rejoint les Pyrénées 4 St. Jean-Pied de Port en passant par Angouléme. Les 
Francais payeront les frais de cette occupation. 

L’armée francaise sera démobilisée et désarmée. L’Allemagne s’emparera de toute 
votre artillerie, de tous vos chars d’assaut, de tous vos avions et de toutes vos 
munitions. 

Les prisonniers de guerre allemands seront libérés sur le champ, mais les prisonniers 
francais resteront en captivité jusqu’a la signature du traité de paix. 

La flotte francaise sera désarmée, internée, mise sous le contréle des Allemands et 
des Italiens. Aucun navire marchand frangais ne sera autorisé 4 quitter le port. 
Vos ports et vos aérodromes passeront aux mains des Allemands. 

Les Italiens peuvent demander la livraison des armes, des voitures blindées et des 
chars d’assaut et la reddition des troupes qui ont été employées contre I’Italie. Les 
ports méditerranéens, la frontiére tunisienne, la Céte des Somalis, seront démilitarisés 
et occupés. L’Italie se servira du port de Djibouti. 

ET CE N’EST PAS TOUT! 

Les Allemands et les Italiens pourront, quand ils le voudront, se saisir d’un prétexte 
pour denoncer l’armistice et ainsi pour se servir de la flotte, pour s’emparer des 
colonies frangaises et méme pour occuper tout votre pays.” 

On the reverse side, under a map of occupied France, there follows: 

“Les, conditions de paix que l’Allemagne compte imposer ne sont pas révelées. Selon 
la presse allemande elles sont dures, bien plus dures méme que celles de |’Armistice. 
FRANCAIS! Etes-vous disposés 4 livrer toutes les ressources de votre pays 4 |’en- 
nemi? Etes-vous préts 4 lui remettre vos avions, vos canons, vos navires, votre 
essence et vos vivres? 

FRANCAIS! Consentirez-vous 4 moissonner pour les Allemands, 4 extraire du char- 
bon pour les Allemands, 4 fabriquer des armes pour les Allemands.. .? 

Journal de Normandie, 26 aoit, 1940. 
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nearest Ortskommandantur. All publications not authorized 
by the German authorities are to be considered as enemy 
propaganda. According to article four of the ordonnance 
spéciale de guerre of August 17, 1938, the penalty for infrac- 
tion of this regulation may be imprisonment of fifteen years 
or even more. At Caen, the Mayor set the punishment at im- 
prisonment and a fine of 30,000 marks.” At Granville, the 
Ortskommandantur, von Farrawal, orders all persons who 
have found tracts or packages of munitions to deliver them 
to the Kommandantur nearest their residence, under pain of 
death. He further warns that all arms and munitions must 
be surrendered to the town hall. Searches will be made in all 
houses and fitting punishment administered to all recal- 
citrants.” 

In most towns, the Kommandantur has taken possession of 
the hospital; for example, at Pont-l’Evéque the sick and the 
aged were evacuated to make room for the wounded German 
soldiers.“* This arrangement is to be in force until new orders 
are issued. 

Furthermore, all movable objets d’art must be listed and 
reported. A detailed description must be given, stating name 
of the article, dimensions, date, approximate value, etc. This 
order is imperative and all non-observers will be liable to 
sanctions of imprisonment or fine or both. This listing is 
aimed in no way against individual ownership, but rather at 
the preservation of the objets d’art. They may be removed 
only on the written order of a superior commandant of the 
Militarverwaltung (German military administration in 
France). These orders were promulgated on August 14 at 
Alengon and on August 26 at Cherbourg. In the latter place 
only those works of art having a value of over 100,000 francs 


were included.” 


Echo Honfleurais, 18 aodt, 1940. Ouest-Eclair, 19 aoit, 1940. 
13Journal de Normandie, 1 aoit, 1940. 

141dem. 

Idem. 

15 Idem. 
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In the coast towns, the hours for fishing are rigorously estab- 
lished. At Cherbourg, no one is permitted to go beyond the 
harbor and, even there, fishermen may ply their trade only 
from six o’clock in the morning until eight o’clock at night. 
At Trouville-sur-Mer, all boats must return by nightfall; no 
boat may go beyond five kilometers from shore, and none may 
land at any other port. Violation of these regulations will be 
punished and may result in the withdrawal of all fishing per- 
mits. At Granville, no boats may leave the port. For infrac- 
tion of this order the penalty is death. German soldiers are 
ordered to fire without warning at all such offenders.” 

Sidewalks are reserved for German officers. This order, 
which was given throughout the occupied territory, seems not 
to have been observed at Falaise. There the public, gui n’en 
tient pas compte, had to be reminded again—pour cette fois, 
de facon courtoise." At Bayeux, there was a like disregard 
of this order. Three youths did not yield their places on the 
sidewalk to German officers. The next day all young men, 
from 15 to 22, were ordered to assemble at the town hall, 
under pain of punitions sévéres. Three hundred and twenty- 
eight assembled and were addressed by Colonel de Job, who 
upbraided them for their conduct and urged them to be pru- 
dent. The commanding officer presided at the meeting.” 

Insubordination is noted also at Tourlaville, Edmondeville, 
Saint-Hymer, and Dives-sur-Mer. In these four towns, the 
telephone wires, set up by the German army, were cut. At 
Tourlaville, Mayor Lemoine appeals to the townsfolk to ab- 
stain from all such actions which will be expiated by the town 
as a whole. He warns parents that they are responsible and 
liable to fines for the delinquencies of their children.” 


16]dem, 9 aodt, 1940. 

Jdem., 27 juillet, 1940. 

18]dem, 16 aout, 1940. Ouest-Eclair, 19 aoit, 1940. 

Journal de Normandie, 4 aoit, 1940. “Toute infraction ... sera punie trés 
sévérement, et un acte isolé . . . rejaillerait sur toute la population. De plus, il est 
rappelé que les parents sont responsables pécuniairement des actes délictueux commis 
par leurs enfants mineurs.” 
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Two men of Edmondeville, M. Simon, assistant to the 
Mayor, and M. Chauvin, the father of four children, were 
arrested and imprisoned as hostages, when it was found im- 
possible to ascertain the culprits in that town.” The Kom- 
mandantur at Saint-Hymer entreats the people to refrain from 
vandalism as on the next occurrence the penalty will be very 
drastic.” M. Jules Vaquemont, a fifty-seven year old farmer, 
was arrested at Dives-sur-Mer for severing the telephone com- 
munication. There is no mention of his sentence.” 

Throughout all of Calvados, the speed limit for trucks and 
buses is 30 kilometers per hour; for other cars, 50 kilometers. 
Higher speeds are formally forbidden, as constituting a danger 
and increasing the consumption of gasoline. All driving must 
be on the right hand side of the road. The penalty for speed- 
ing or stopping on the left of the road is the confiscation of the 
automobile without right to any indemnity.” 

Most hotels and many houses have been requisitioned by the 
German army. Should sufficient lodgings not be available for 
the German forces, the townspeople can be called on to sup- 
ply them gratuitously.“ The hotels Malherbe, de la Victoire, 
Moderne, de la place Royale and d’Angleterre, in Caen, are 
fully occupied. According to the terms of the armistice, the 
costs of occupation are to be borne by the French Government. 
The hotel proprietors must, therefore, assume all expenses, in- 
cluding cleaning, washing, etc. Since the Government has 
not as yet paid anything, the Conseil decided to advance six 
francs per day per room.” Persons whose homes are entirely 
occupied by officers or soldiers may not enter therein without 


207dem, 17 aoit, 1940. 

21Quest-Eclair, 19 aout, 1940. 

Echo Honfleurais, 21 aout, 1940. 

Journal de Normandie, 10 juillet. 

24‘Si les logements existents ne suffisent pas, les habitants peuvent étre obligés, méme 
en période d’armistice, de procurer 4 |’armée allemande gratuitement les locaux qui 
lui sont nécessaires.” Signed by the Chef de la Kommandantur, Schlecht. Echo-Hon- 
fleurais, 24 juillet, 1940. 

%Quest-Eclair, 18 juillet, 1940. 
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authorization of the Kommandantur.” Requests for this per- 
: mission as well as all other correspondence must be written 
i in both French and German. No reply will be forthcoming 
4 when French alone is used.” 

Refugees are to return to their homes, following routes de- 
termined by the local authorities. Mayor Duchesne of Hon- 
fleur insists that any delay must be reported to the Service des 
Réfugiés, at the town hall.” 

The Stadtkhommandant Feltwebel, at Lisieux, orders the 












réfugiés venus des régions voisines et n’ayant pas leur résidence habituelle 
dans cette ville de regagner leur domicile et de se mettre en route dans le 
plus court délai. Ils ne trouveront aucun obstacle a leur voyage, l’Armée 
Allemande ayant des ordres pour les laisser passer.” 


On July 10, the Echo Honfleurats reprinted the rate of 









exchange: 
1 pfennig 0 fr. 20 2 mark (zwei) 40 fr. 
2 pfennig 0 fr. 40 5 mark (fiinf) 100 fr. 
5 pfennig 1 fr. 00 10 mark (zehn) 200 fr. 
10 pfennig 2 fr. 00 20 mark (zwanzig) 400 fr. 
50 pfennig 10 fr. 00 50 mark (fiinfzig) 1000 fr. 





1 mark (eine) 20 fr. 00 100 mark (hundert) 2000 fr. 






German money is to be accepted by business men from 
German soldiers as well as from the French. Only those bills 
stamped “frappée a la suite de la loi sur les caisses de crédit 
du Reich” may be offered in payment by soldiers. Other bills 
have value only in Reich territory. The same regulation per- 
tains to coins. The Kommandantur may fix the price of com- 
modities. On instructions from this office at Honfleur, Mayor 


















*6Journal de Normandie, 9 aoit. 
"Idem, Caen, 10 aoit. 

Echo Honfleurais, 14 aoit. . 
*°Large posters, headed ORDRE UP.GENT and measuring 24” x 1634” were posted 
in prominent places throughout Lisieux. By loosening one poster a little each time 
in passing, my informant was able one evening to abscond it. Another item is printed 
thereon: “Il est interdit, sous peine de mort, 4 toute personne habitant Lisieux ou s’y 
trouvant de passage de pénétrer dans les maisons non habitées.” Not more than a 
dozen Frenchmen were in the town at this time. 
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Duchesne announces that as of August 18 the price of milk is 
1 fr. 40 a litre.” The amount and the nature of a purchase 
also fall within the jurisdiction of the Kommandantur. At 
Vimoutiers no one may buy more than 125 grams of coffee 
at one time. Unmixed coffee may not be sold. To 35 per cent 
of pure coffee will be added 65 per cent of mixture, either 
malt or other substitute.” At Paris, 










le poulet ne pourra étre vendu plus de 26 a 30 francs le kilo (prix de gros), 
et aux halles centrales de Paris plus de 30 frs. 50 a 34 fr. 50 le kilo selon 
l’espece. Les prix correspondants sont: pour le canard, 21 a 26 fr. le kilo; 
pour l’oie vidée, 19 4 22 fr. 50; pour le lapin vidé (avec pattes et téte), 22 
a 25 fr. 50. 


The repercussion of this favorable rate for the Germans 
may have forced Captain Hinke, major of the garrison at 
Volognes, to issue this order to the store keepers of that town: 
“Tl est interdit . . . de vendre aux militaires allemands des 
étoffes, de la mercerie (fil, laine, etc. . . .) des bas et des 
chaussures de quelque nature qu’elles soient.”* On the same 
day regulations governing parcels sent to prisoners of war 
were published. Provided nothing in writing is enclosed, the 
following articles are authorized: clothing (with restrictions), 
shoes, linen, non-perishable foodstuffs, tobacco, chewing gum, 
toilet articles, cards and books. On the forbidden list are 
foreign money of any sort, civilian clothes, arms and utensils, 
objects useful for attempts to escape such as alcohol, pens, ink, 
fountain pens, carbon paper, field glasses, maps, radios, etc., 
medicines, perfumes, writing paper, etc.“ Medicines are not 
necessary, since the prison camps in Germany, Oflag and 
Stalag,” are equipped with infirmaries. As far as the Front- 















































°F cho Honfleurais, 18 aoit. 

31Journal de Normandie, 4 aoit. 

32Paris Soir, 26 novembre. 

83Journal de Normandie, 28 juillet. 

Journal de Normandie, 28 juillet. 

According to the Swiss journalist, Jules Sauerwein, there were, on December 5, 
in the Stalag camps 250,000 prisoners and 1,250,000 more scattered in the kommandos 
de travail. Paris Soir, 6 décembre. 
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stalag, situated in occupied France, are concerned, the case is 
somewhat different. However, medicaments will be sent there 
each time they are demanded by the German authorities.” 

That the authorities look askance at Jewish merchants is 
evident. On July 31, an article appears under the heading 
“Plus de juifs 4  H6étel des Ventes!”” The advertisement of 
the well known opticians, Les Fréres Lissac, of the rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, is another manifestation. It begins: “Lissac 
n’est pas Isaac.” Georges Virebeau publishes an article en- 
titled: “Préserver la France, épurer la race . . . Les hauts 
représentants des religions comme les chefs d’Etat ont stigma- 
tisé les juifs.”” The statesmen and religious leaders quoted 
are Sallust, Tacitus, Pope Alexander III, Luther, Voltaire 
and Napoleon I. 

The custom of reserving theaters for German officers is in 
vogue not only in Paris but also in the provinces, v.g. the 
Majestic at Caen. However, soldiers are posted in all the- 
aters during the performances. Their presence does not always 
insure conformity to the wishes of the authorities. A parade 
of German soldiers on the screen of a Caen theater evoked 
boos and hisses—un concert de sifflets—and consequently 
Commandant Elster forbade all the townspeople to leave their 
houses after eight o’clock in the evening from August 8 to 14. 
On July 10, permission was granted for the opening of thea- 
ters, cinemas and cabarets in the department of Orne, provided 
the local authorities guarantee no anti-German tendency be 
manifested. This same provision pertains to the sale of photos, 
post cards, publications, pamphlets, books, etc., and extends 
also to teaching and divine service.” A dispatch from Berlin® 
announces a protest in the VGlkischer Beobachter against an 


Paris Soir, 26 novembre, 1940. 
3'La France au travail. 

Paris Soir, 28 juillet, 1940. 
%Jdem, 2 séptembre, 1940. 
“Journal de Normandie, 9 aoit. 
"\Ouest-Eclair. 

“Le Matin, 18 juillet, 1940. 
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allocution delivered by a French priest during a memorial 
service for the soldier dead. It had been published in the 
Nouvelliste of Lyon. The priest hopes that “Dieu accordera 
4 nouveau la gloire 4 la France” and then bids farewell to 
those who, far from country and family, will die in German 
prisons. The Vélkischer Beobachter asks how this strange 
priest could have uttered such words and how the Lyonnais 
paper could have printed it, after the Mea Culpa of Vichy. 

Both Parisian and provincial newspapers carry out-of-town 
dispatches. The tone of all is uniform. 

On August 18, comment is made on an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, entitled “La réconstruc- 
tion dans le territoire de l’ancien Etat polonais.” There has 
been success in the economic reorganization and general gov- 
ernmental administration. The financial system has been re- 
constructed. Railroads are functioning and business is operat- 
ing well. The peasants may return to the fields. The Poles 
are not excluded from the administration; 


mais on a veillé, dans tous les cas, a ce que les fonctions maitresses du gou- 
vernement restent entre les mains des Allemands, car une politique polonaise 
contre le Reich n’est plus possible. 

The next day another interesting item is listed from Am- 
sterdam. According to an announcement in the Telegraaf of 
August 19, “mille volontaires hollandais du service de re- 
construction arriveront sur la demande des autorités alleman- 
des en France pour participer a la recolte.’”“* The same tech- 
nique is followed with Polish prisoners. From Berlin word 
comes of them: “90% des prisonniers ont profité de |’occasion 
qui leur était offerte de travailler comme ouvriers agricoles 
en Allemagne.”” French prisoners have been released or 
given the privilege of “un régime de semi-liberté” to work in 
the fields. M. le Prefet of Orne writes the Mayor, however, 
that several men have taken advantage of this and escaped. 


S8Journal de Normandie, 19 aoit. 
4Quest-Eclair, 20 aoit. 
SI dem. 
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Should there be a continuance of this abuse, he threatens 
wholesale return to camps and collective punishment.“ 

Nor is punishment reserved exclusively for the French. 
The Kommandantur at Vire announces: 


Le soldat Allemand qui, au cours des derniéres semaines, a commis plusieurs 
actes de violences envers des femmes a Vire et dans les environs, a été, par 
un jugement du conseil de guerre a Vire, condamne a mort.“ 


As more documents of this sort become available, it will be 
possible to form a fairly accurate and complete picture of 
conditions in Occupied France. 


Journal de Normandie, 9 aoit. 
Idem, 25 aout. 
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THE O_p DEAL AND THE New. By Charles A. Beard and George H. E. 
Smith. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. 294. $2.00. 
An interesting thing about this book is that its publication date was de- 

liberately held back until one week after the national elections last November. 

That would seem to indicate a desire on the part either of the authors or 

of the publishers or both to keep it from appearing as a campaign document 

and to give it a more permanent status. If such was the case, it was a 

well-advised move, for the book deserves more than a mere passionate perusal 

for the purpose of finding arguments for or against the present Administration. 

The “Old Deal” appears in the book in only two chapters, and then only 
for purposes of background and contrast. It will be recalled that the authors 
published a similar “memorandum,” as they modestly call it, in 1933, called 
The Future Comes, an account of the first few months of the first Roosevelt 
Administration. Hence these first two chapters are little more, to a Catholic 
reader at least, than a swift renewal of the demonstration of Pope Pius XI’s 
twin statements that the old system of unlimited competition was dead and 
had given way to a new system of economic domination, and that this event 
was a natural consequence of laissez-faire. Sound factual documentation 
goes into this demonstration and commentators on the Encyclicals will find 
it useful for that purpose. 

The last six chapters are an account to date of the New Deal’s attempts 
to deal with the effects of this economic domination, sometimes blundering, 
sometimes effective, sometimes ephemeral, sometimes permanent. This at- 
tempt is summed up in five heads: finance, industry, agriculture, social security, 
and foreign relations. 

A definite theory underlies all these five studies and it is summed up in 
the last chapter, ““An Epitome of Characteristics.” According to this theory 
(which the authors hold in common with Marxists of various colors, as well 
as many other observers), the New Deal was “no revolution in class arrange- 
ments, no proletarian upheaval, no fabrication designed by socialists.” It was, 
in fact, just the opposite. It was undertaken at the demand of powerful 
financial, industrial, agricultural and labor interests to rescue our economy 
from the grip of a deflationary process for which those four groups of interests 
were severally responsible and with which they were admittedly unable to 
cope. The price they paid was the transfer to Government control of credit 
policies and of the gold of the country; for, essentially, the demand was to 
have the Government underwrite the claims of those interests to homes, farms, 
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banks, railways, financial institutions and investments, and to do this under- 
writing with money or credit borrowed at the risk of coming generations. 
This, in turn, necessarily involved a tremendous increase in Governmental 
controls and a greatly enlarged bureaucracy. But this, too, was part of the 
price paid for shifting the responsibility for the public good from private 
hands to society itself. 

Since this reviewer has long held this same theory as an explanation of 
recent trends, he does not intend to discuss it here. It is interesting to note, 
however, that these authors maintain that the New Deal merely “continued 
and accentuated certain ideas and interests and was thus a prolongation of 
history, not a break with history.” In other words, any other Administra- 
tion would have done the same things, or things very like them, in the place 
of the present one. This is borne out by the fact that the Republican platform 
of 1940, and especially the Republican candidate, accepted all the essential 
reforms and merely claimed more efficiency in administering them. 

Noteworthy also is the claim of these authors that the great increase in 
the national debt is a great danger, and can be met only by a huge expansion, 
not of arms alone, but especially of goods for consumption. Moreover, if 
this is not done, the expanded purchasing power engendered by the defense 
program will cause a relative shortage in supply and runaway prices. 
Catholic University. Wi rrip Parsons. 


CATHOLIC PrinciPLeEs OF Pouitics. By John A. Ryan and Francis J. Boland, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 366. $3.00. 
Catholic Principles of Politics is a new and revised edition of The State 

and the Church (by John A. Ryan and M. F. X. Millar). There are ten 

new chapters, and two partly new. According to the Preface, “three very 
able chapters” contributed by the Rev. Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J., have 
been omitted from Catholic Principles of Politics because “the present 
volume is designed not only for the general reader but also as a college text.” 

The subjects treated are: The nature of the State and its relation to the 
Church, the ethical basis of government, the source of civil authority, the 
question whether the individual exists for the State or the State for the in- 
dividual, the via media between police power and paternalism, the nature 
and obligation of civil laws, the duties and rights of individuals, the normal 
Catholic attitude toward the American State and American political institu- 
tions, the rational meaning of patriotism, the attitude of mind that must. 
prevail among states if international peace is to be observed. 

In the concluding paragraph of the Preface, “Ethical Aspects of Politics’’ 
is suggested and rejected as a possibly better title than Catholic Principles of 
Politics. The explanation for the choice of the latter title and subsequent 
procedure indicate that the book is frankly moral theology. It is true that 
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there is no dearth of arguments from reason, but this is also true of books of 
moral theology. The question whether a book formally theological but 
abounding in philosophical exposition and argument will be adopted as a text 
for classes in a department of moral philosophy is one for professors to decide. 
In the minds of many students, the use of a theological treatise as a text in a 
class of philosophy will tend to dim the distinction between philosophy and 
theology. There is, however, no doubt in the mind of this reviewer that the 
book should be put on the required reading list for all students of social 
ethics in Catholic colleges. 

Historical backgrounds of doctrine are clearly outlined, but one could wish 
for a more consistent practice with regard to dates. Students make strange 
guesses as to when authors flourished if no dates are bracketed. In Chapter 
III, out of some fourteen authors cited, Plato is the only one whose dates 
are given. In other places dates are frequently mentioned. 

On the question of the recipient of civil authority the theory of Dr. 
Cronin and others is preferred to that of Suarez (pp. 82 ff). The criticism 
of the Suarezian doctrine is interesting and deserving of careful study. 
Sabetti-Barrett (Theologia Moralis, N. 262) may be profitably consulted 
for a clearer view of the obligation of voting (p. 205). Chapter XXIII, a 
discussion of the Encyclical Letter, Immortale Dei, is particularly good, being 
an illuminating commentary which is capable of dispelling many a dark in- 
terpretation of the Papal document. 

Of the twenty-four chapters in this book seven are from pens other than 
those of Professors Ryan and Boland. In a work of this type such an ex- 
tensive use of material from different but authoritative sources is entirely in 
accordance with the objective proposed, which was to furnish an authoritative 
and reasoned explanation of the Catholic principles of government. 

Fordham University. Patrick J. DowNnIne. 


Law as Locic AND ExperiENcE. By Max Radin. New Haven: Yale 

University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 171. $2.00. 

Perhaps the most striking battle of words now being waged in American 
jurisprudence is between the conceptualists and the realists, between those 
who argue for an ideal order in the law and those who are content with a 
description of law “as it is” and a complete, even though temporary, ouster 
of consideration of law “as it ought to be.” This controversy is dividing 
jurisprudential scholars into two groups: one, adhering generally to the 
traditional law and being properly labeled conservative; the other, arguing 
for material changes and representing in different degrees the liberal or 
radical viewpoint. The conflict may be phrased in many ways: Transcen- 
dentalism versus Functionalism; Rationalism versus Behaviorism; Concep- 
tualism versus Positivism. 
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At bottom, Radin’s book is another offshoot of the same problem: Logic 
versus Experience. His title is derived out of one of Justice Holmes’ most 
famous aphorisms: “The life of the law has not been logic; it has been 
experience.” ‘To understand Radin’s present thesis one must recall the mean- 
ing of Holmes’ classic statement: that law is determined by experience rather 
than by logic. Needless to add, natural law has no place in the formula, 
nor is idealism recognized as a factor in the shaping of law, unless it be 
the fluctuating idealism of “prevalent moral” theories or the “intuitions of 
public policy” (The Common Law, p. 1). 

Standing at the other extreme are the followers of Scholastic jurisprudence 
who believe that positive law is an offshoot of natural law and that natural 
law is derived from the eternal law. Under this theory, it is obvious that 
there are always objective standards which are, or should be, used to evaluate 
the validity and justice of man-made law. 

How stands Radin in this controversy? Despite the statement that his 
examination of law “in no sense intends to strike a middle course between 
‘conceptualism’ and ‘realism’ ”’ (p. vii), it is suspected that the present treatise 
reaches a compromise viewpoint. Radin rejects the complete utility of ex- 
perience no less than logic as a safe and single device for use in the solution 
of legal problems. 

He seems to find fault with both logic and experience for their failure 
to recall that “what the law busies itself with is human beings, nothing but 
human beings and all human beings” (p. 34). This is a worthwhile reminder 
for those who apply legal standards and principles as though they were mere 
abstractions or wooden rules having no relation to actual human beings, or 
who deal with experience in a purely impersonal, remote manner. But it 
may be noted in passing that the Thomist philosopher of law refuses to accept 
the inference that the recognition of legal concepts necessarily blurs or obscures 
the fact that law concerns human beings. One of the fundamental principles 
of the Scholastic philosophy of law is its constant emphasis and insistence 
upon the dignity of man and his inherent nature. 

Professor Radin’s main contention seems to be that logic and experience 
are not enough to create a perfect legal order. He believes that law must 
begin “with justice as a sense of humanity” (p. viii). His concluding 
thought is that “Humanity is, after all, the business of the law.” In other 
words, he is holding forth, with an air of discovery, the importance of human 
law. It is unfortunate that Professor Radin did not cite the Summa T heo- 
logica of St. Thomas Aquinas, Quest. XCVI, entitled “Of the Power of 
Human Laws.” Herein he would have discovered one philosophy of law 
which finds no difficulty in joining together universal concepts and human 
values in the law. 

Fordham University School of Law. Wa tter B. KEennepy. 
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CuarT For RoucH Water. America’s Role in a New World. By Waldo 
Frank. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1940. Pp. x, 182. $1.75. 
The outstanding fact of Waldo Frank’s book is the abyss between his 

intuitions and his thinking. Feeling the vastness of man’s vocation as a 

rational being confronting the depths and heights of the universe, and filled 

with an awareness of human dignity that seems to have for him the immediacy 
of self-consciousness, he is yet unable to raise himself above a diluted and 
sentimental Spinozism. 

Throughout the book, he recurs to his favorite theme of the Great Tra- 
dition, by which he means the commonly held belief that “man partakes of 
the divine.” Valiantly he raises the banner under which he sallies forth to 
do battle with those whose one common trait is their aversion for metaphysics 
and religion. But it soon becomes apparent that his appeal to the Great 
Tradition is simply a means of dignifying a rather feeble Spinozism. 

How much Waldo Frank really understands of the Great Tradition is 
evident from his attack upon the doctrine of the immortality of the soul as a 
doctrine which militates against man’s sense of the whole. As he himself 
puts it, “the individual whose religion is based on the belief in individual 
immortality (whether it be or not) cannot mature into a person.” Can it 
be that a man of his far-ranging mind should not know that it was the Cath- 
olic conception of person which first linked man not only with God but with 
the totality of creation from pure spirit down to dead matter? Moore sur- 
prising still is the assertion that if there were saints who were highly evolved 
persons, it was not at all because of their belief in man’s spiritual and im- 
mortal nature. Then, too, there is scorn for “the obscurantist frame” which 
medieval thinkers “had clamped on Europe.” It is as though the man who, 
in the name of the Great Tradition, writes that the fundamentals within the 
domain of religion and philosophy cry to be re-established had in mind rather 
his own sugar confections than the whole vast truth from which our unhappy 
world has been cut off. 

Having unsatisfactorily finished with his main theme, the author pro- 
ceeds to draw practical conclusions. Thus he tells us, among other things, 
that we must “integrate the Great Tradition into our American life.” Our 
schools should teach “the organic vision of the Whole.” Furthermore, be- 
cause we are a part of the Whole, it follows that we must back the British 
Empire to the limit without actual physical involvement (in spite of some 
remarks at the beginning of the book about the “malevolence” of the ruling 
classes of England and other countries). He ends with a peroration to those 
most capable of making the step across the threshold, the young men and 
women of America. I doubt whether the youth of America will find this 
Chart very helpful in the rough and treacherous waters that lie ahead. 
Fordham University. R. C. Poittock. 
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Tue Letrers oF SAINT Bonirace. Translated with an Introduction by 
Ephraim Emerton. (Records of Civilization: Sources and Studies, XXX1.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 204. $3.00. 

Not long before his death Professor Emerton committed this translation 
of the letters of Saint Boniface to Professor Evans for publication in the 
Records, and also secured the services of Professor La Piana for the revision 
which the manuscript still required. Only the most necessary changes were 
made, out of due respect for if not in full agreement with the translator’s 
ways of dealing with Latin texts. His rules were to render the Latin in the 
best of English and to let the text speak for itself, with a minimum of 
apparatus. The translation stands up very well for elegance and accuracy 
and the Introduction provides a charming portrait of the great missionary. 

Nevertheless, words and phrases are occasionally omitted and terms mis- 
understood. There is, for example, no warrant for dropping Deo patrocinio 
prestante (p. 25) and Galliarum (p. 97), respectively pages 8 and 106 
in Tangl’s edition of the correspondence (MGH., Epistolae selectae, I. 
Berlin, 1916) upon which Professor Emerton based his work. Corporale 
pallium (Tangl, p. 56) becomes “a garment” (Emerton, p. 61) instead 
of a corporal. In this sentence, too, the translation of villosam ad tergendos 
pedes servorum Dei by “‘a coarse towel” and the same term (villosam) by 
“a bath towel” (Tangl, p. 131; Emerton, p. 116) is too free. In the latter 
passage, casulam, non olosiricam, sed caprina lanugine mixtam et villosam, 
there is an omission. The “bath towel” is described as being ‘“‘not of pure 
silk, but mixed with rough goat’s hair” without mention of the casulam. 
The syndonem unam which Saint Boniface received as a gift from a Roman 
cardinal deacon was, indeed, “a piece of cloth” (Tangl, p. 128; Emerton, 
p. 114), but, unaccompanied by an explanatory note, that expression cannot 
give the reader a true idea of what the present really was. Cf. DuCange, 
sindones. This disposition to let the reader shift for himself without benefit 
of the wealth of knowledge which Professor Emerton possessed is also ap- 
parent in the Introduction to the book. Nearly all the letters of Saint 
Boniface which were selected for this work excoriate the corruption of 
the clergy both in the land of the Franks and beyond the Rhine, yet there 
is no attempt to paint in the background for this corruption such as might 
be gained, for example, by reference to the civil wars which devastated the 
region from the death of Clovis in 511 to Pippin of Heristal’s victory at 
Testry in 687, or the attendant feudalization of the Church locally under 
lay lords. Furthermore, an analysis of the immediate background of the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary movement, in which Saint Boniface was the greatest 
figure, that leaves out of consideration the work of the earlier Irish apostles 
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on the continent and disregards the Irish influence on English Benedictine 
zeal for the conversion of their German kin leaves something to be desired. 
Although Professor Emerton recognizes a probable undue emphasis by modern 
writers on the distinction between the Keltic and Roman-Benedictine mis- 
sionaries, his unhappy allusion to “the denominational futilities of modern 
missionary effort” as an “obvious analogy” (p. 5) tends toward a further 
obscuring of the situation in the seventh and eighth centuries. 
State College, Pa. Francis J. TscHAN. 


Tue Monastic Orper in ENGLAND, 943-1216. By Dom David Knowles. 
Cambridge: At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xv, 764. $9.50. 

This scholarly and engaging volume is a masterpiece of synthesis and an 
expression of mature judgment. Dom Knowles has not only organized and 
evaluated the contributions of other scholars, but has fitted every particle of 
primary and secondary evidence into this monumental work. 

Monasticism is portrayed in the light of its historical development, internal 
economy and external activities. Thus, the Benedictine system is shown 
as reflecting its contemporary world, threatened with chaos and the trans- 
ference of social emphasis from the State to the individual. Society was 
becoming self-contained and, in this spirit, the Rule legislated for a microcosm 
which needed primarily clear, simple and basic principles to which it could 
hold. The monastic calling was a flight to the desert from the civilized 
world, and St. Benedict preserved this to the extent that in his mind the 
raison d’étre of a monastery was the service of God and the spiritual well- 
being of its inmates. Monasticism, to him, was neither intended to regen- 
erate society, nor to assert the nobility of manual labor nor to act as a social 
agency. However, in time, it assumed characteristics for which the original 
Rule did not make provision: it became an integral part of society. It 
remained one of the great formative influences of the Church, and under 
Gregory the Great the Benedictine Rule, which was a reflection of contempo- 
rary Church law, became in turn the source par excellence for all subsequent 
monastic legislation. 

England became acquainted with the Benedictine system in the sixth cen- 
tury through St. Augustine of Canterbury. However, in the next century, 
Benet Biscop exhorted his monks to observe the rule he had given them 
rather than the Benedictine Rule, which he apparently regarded as a docu- 
ment of great authority rather than as the one binding code. Due to indi- 
vidual interpretation and a series of national calamities, Anglo-Saxon mon- 
asticism both as an institution and as a tradition had ceased by the time of 
Alfred. In the meantime St. Benedict of Aniane, the spiritual guide of 
Emperor Louis the Pious had set in motion a chain of events which culmi- 
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nated in Cluny. St. Benedict of Aniane and Cluny reached England through 
St. Dunstan. At a meeting held at Winchester, Dunstan and his English 
colleagues, aided by the monks of Fleury and Ghent, redacted the Regularis 
Concordia Anglicae nationis monachorum sanctimonialiumque. ‘The Con- 
cordia was based on Cluny rather than on Monte Cassino, being primarily 
liturgical and claustral and embodying the Cluniac emphasis on psalmody, 
prayer and chant. It was not a system for the individual with a special 
vocation but rather a congregation for the many in which the individual 
could find salvation. From Dunstan to the Norman Conquest the material, 
intellectual and religious life of Anglo-Saxon monasticism was progressive, 
expansive and healthy. Dunstan gave unity and cohesion to an institution 
that from practical extinction rose in less than a century to thirty-five flour- 
ishing houses. 

The Conquest introduced many changes. Not only were bishops and 
abbots replaced by Normans, but the conquered peoples relegated to a position 
of inferiority. Even their saints became objects of abuse. In return, the 
Normans gave England the benefit of the combined intellects of Lanfranc 
and St. Anselm. Both were imbued with the Cluniac ideals as interpreted 
by the Normans who merged intellectual pursuits with liturgical observance. 
In this way, England benefited from Norman culture. On the other hand, 
from being directly the subjects of a benevolent royal patronage, the English 
ecclesiastical system became an integral part of the Norman Landeskirche. 
English monasticism thereby became feudalized. 

The changes in the twelfth century social structure had far-reaching 
effects in the monastic world. The monastic body split, so to say, horizontally 
into divisions of choir-monks and conversi, and vertically into groups which 
were semi-eremetical, partly contemplative, or groups which in varying 
degrees touched the outside world with their activities. The founders of 
the Chartreuse, Victorines, Premonstratensians, the Military Orders and, 
above all, the Cistercians reflect not only dissatisfaction with contemporary 
Benedictism but an endeavor to insure contacts between the monk and the 
world. The Cistercian Charter of Charity did for the monastic world what 
Canon law was doing for the Church at large. In the economic sphere, the 
Cistercian conversi reclaimed wastes and rendered them fertile, thereby, in 
the thirteenth century laying the foundations for the Cistercian wool trade. 

Many agencies were operative in the twelfth century which forecast 
monastic decline. Among them must be mentioned insolvency, lawsuits, 
changes in administrative methods especially the converting of monastic 
institutions into corporations with abbots engaged in managing the temporal 
while priors safeguarded the spiritual. Besides, many bishops regarded 
monasticism with distrust and encroached on monastic privileges. From 
this resulted scandals, criticism and discredit. In this connection, a group 
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of critics, such as Giraldus Cambrensis and Walter Mapes shamefully 
exaggerated human frailities:s Dom Knowles has contributed an excellent 
chapter on the historical value of such exaggerations. 

In general, The Monastic Order in England is so carefully organized and 
so ably written that its minor defects in no way detract from the significance 
and value of the whole. It is to be hoped that the author’s next volume 
will deal with the Monastic Order in England to the days of the Dissolution. 

Fordham University J. F. O’Suttivan. 


Mepicat Work OF THE KNIGHTS HospITALLerRs OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSA- 
LEM. By Edgar Erskine Hume, Lieut. Col. Medical Corps, U. S. Army, 
Knight of Honor and Devotion of the Sovereign Military Order of Malta. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins University, 1940. Pp. xxii, 371. $3.00. 
Much has been written about the Knights of St. John, Rhodes and Malta, 

but it has remained for an officer in the U. S. Medical Corps to give prom- 

inence to the fundamental objective that gave to them their name of Hos- 
pitallers. If today the White Maltese Cross and its younger sister, the Red 

Cross, share the honors as symbols of humanitarian ministrations, it is to the 

Crusaders of the twelfth century who founded the first hospital at Jerusalem, 

that we are indebted. 

Colonel Hume describes their successive hospital plants, from that earliest 
one at Jerusalem, and the splendid building at Rhodes, to the most famous of 
all, the Great Hospital at Malta; not neglecting the hundreds of subsidiary 
hospices that lined the great pilgrim roads of Europe; all supported and 
administered by this rich international Order of “Fighting Monks.” We 
see here the embryo and growth of institutional care of the sick: the part 
played by women as nurses, the development of district nursing and public 
health service, and a well-defined system of medical interne service within, 
and of social welfare work without, with classes in opthalmology, in anatomi- 
cal dissection, in pharmacy and medicine, all connected with the hospital. 

In the successive revampings of the Statutes regulating hospital adminis- 
tration, of which many extracts are given, we see how far they outstripped 
their contemporaries. Airy, well-lighted wards, separate ones for fevers and 
contagious diseases, for the dying, for the insane; separate beds, fresh linen 
“whenever necessary”; careful supervision of food and drugs; and the cele- 
brated equipment of silver eating utensils—“for the dignity of the Infirmary 
and the cleanliness of the sick” —these elicited wonder and praise from foreign 
visitors, whom Colonel Hume quotes; and are of interest today to lay and 
professional readers alike. If the realization of these high objectives would 
not always satisfy modern standards, it was not for lack of careful and intel- 


ligent regulations. 
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A feature less emphasized nowadays was the care of souls, the personal 
attitude toward “God’s Sick,” and “Christ’s Poor.” Confession to a priest 
was an indispensable a preliminary to admission, as the hot steam bath. Daily 
Masses, in chapels adjoining the wards, were as important as the “barber- 
surgeons” skilled in phlebotomy, and the “serious elderly woman’”’ for scurvy 
cases. 

The last section of this important book (which, with its abundant illustra- 
tions, running historical comments and ample index, constitutes an encyclo- 
pedia of all one needs to know about the Knights Hospitallers) deals with the 
modern medical work of this International Order, whose headquarters since 
the loss of Malta have been at Rome; as well as of its Prussian and English 
offshoots—here, for the first time, included beside the original Order. Truly 
impressive is this exposition of its ambulance service in time of war, epidemic 
or earthquake; not to mention a training-school in Medical Missionary work, 
a multitude of hospitals scattered over Europe, and a large Leprosarium 
recently initiated, with the cooperation of the Italian Government, near 
Adowa in East Africa: an enterprise including agricultural colonies grouped 
around a Leper Hospital and Research Laboratory. 

A fitting climax, this, to the devoted service of nine hundred years, which, 
originating in the Orient, has never lost its ideal of ministration to the afflicted. 

That Colonel Hume is a medical man, with wide experience in war service, 
as well as a knight in this historic Order, gives authority and interest to this 


important study. 
Washington, D. C. ELIZABETH W. SCHERMERHORN. 


THE ORIGIN OF PRINTING IN Europe. By Pierce Butler. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. xv, 154. $1.50. 

PRINTING IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By George Parker Winship. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 158. $2.00. 
The slender volume by the Professor of bibliographical history at the 

University of Chicago summarizes the findings of modern research into the 

origin of printing in Europe. The book is intended as an introduction for 

the layman, the author reserving detailed discussions of new facts and theories 
to subsequent publications. 

The greatest pains have been taken to reconstruct the technique of early 
printing. This task was a hard one. Since we have no contemporary de- 
scription of the mechanical processes of early printing, the clumsiest and most 
primitive devices had to be reconstructed. Although these hypothetical de- 
scriptions of the techniques used by the first printers cannot claim more than 
a reasonable degree of plausibility, we regard the chapter on the technological 
basis of typography (pp. 28-63) as the most original and most valuable of 
the book. At any rate, we get a clearer insight into the patience, dexterity 
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and ingenuity displayed by the early typographers, sterling qualities which 
seem utterly unknown to many of their modern successors (p. 38). 

Prior to the year 1458, no less than fifty-six separate publications issued 
from the press; they are preserved in two hundred and four specimens. These 
surviving relics represent but a part of the actual output; yet they bear 
evidence that printing with movable type must have begun many years 
before 1458 (p. 83). 

The examination of the earliest extant monuments of printing is followed 
by a discussion of the traditions of the printing-offices and the evidence of 
the manuscripts (pp. 88-137). In summing up the available evidence, Mr. 
Butler arrives at the conclusion that printing was evolved several decades 
before 1450 by a slow and gradual process and by many minds; the “Guten- 
berg legend is probably the purest example of folklore ever developed in 
modern times” (p. 143). 

This startling conclusion was reached by an incomplete presentation of 
the literary evidence; the claims of Gutenberg are based on a more solid 
foundation than we may gather from this book. The author has failed to 
discuss all the problems involved in a study of the subject. As regards the 
alleged priority of xylography, he overlooks the fact that all the extant works 
are of an educational character; their archaic illustrations were intended for 
mnemonic purposes and not for artistic effects. 

The introductory chapter on the cultural import of typography is far from 
satisfactory ; it offers a number of discussions on varied points without touch- 
ing upon the real problem: cultural influences which led up to the invention 
of printing. The author has praise for the broad cultural training of the 
Middle Ages (pp. 17 sqq.) and little respect for modern scholarship. 

Mr. Butler presents the matter with great clarity in a well-digested and 
orderly fashion. The work has great merits despite its iconoclastic tendency ; 
a mass of original documents is printed in English translation and the fac- 
similes of early printing help to illustrate the text. Some statements of the 
book may be found questionable; but few real errors will be noted. 

Printing in the Fifteenth Century is a delightful account of early typogra- 
phy. Mr. Winship is one of those whose have swallowed what Mr. Butler 
terms the “Gutenberg legend”; he rightly holds that there is ‘“‘no possibility 
of doubt” that Gutenberg was the inventor of printing (p. 4), and that the 
“first considerable piece of printing, the Bible, exhibits a mastery of typo- 
graphical technique which left nothing of basic importance” for subsequent 
change (p. 2). 

The first chapter (pp. 1-41) summarizes the latest findings in regard to 
Gutenberg and the earliest phase of printing. The author brings out a new 
aspect of printing, putting forth the contention that the Gutenberg Bible 
may have been printed in the basement chapel of a church (p. 19); he 
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thinks that such a place could have given the printer the available storage 
room for his 322 piles of printed sheets which made a row two feet deep 
and five hundred feet long. We need not believe with Mr. Winship that 
this storage room might have been in a vacant church. Anyone who knows 
medieval usages will readily admit that Gutenberg might have used some part 
of the present Mainz cathedral as a magazine for his nearby printing shop. 
At any rate, the printing of the First Bible was no secret undertaking. 

Leaving Mainz, the cradle of printing, the author attempts to describe 
the spread of printing in Europe. This part of the book is little more than 
a miscellaneous and incomplete survey of printers. Regarding many coun- 
tries, the treatment accorded to the printers is unequal and the business of 
printing is dealt with inadequately. At any rate, the book cannot claim to 
present the history of printing as a business. Apparently, the author review- 
ing printing as a fine art extended his studies only up to about 1482, and 
at a late hour added some material to bring the work up to the year 1500. 

Mr. Winship tells the story how the Pope aided the first printers of 
Rome (p. 73). Historians have known for centuries that those typographers 
had sent a petition to the Pope for relief. Since the result of this appeal was 
unknown, certain historians (Mr. Putnam for one) have regaled their 
readers with the supposition that the Pope turned a deaf ear to that appeal 
from mercenary motives. In 1897, however, the autograph of Sixtus IV was 
found with the grant in the Pope’s own hand. 

The book-production of Cologne and Rome finds little favor with Mr. 
Winship (pp. 58,100). The long line of works on Canon law, theology, 
sermons, lives of the saints “are to him not worth learning more about.” 
It is true that the Roman printers brought out a number of superstitious 
manuals to conjure the evil spirits, yet no woman was ever burnt at the 
stake in Rome as a witch. 

Exception may be taken to a few minor points. It must suffice to men- 
tion that Mr. Winship wishes us to believe that the “conservative ecclesi- 
astical authorities attempted to restrain the upsurge of spiritual feeling which 
made itself felt throughout all classes” (p. 142). 

Yet despite all limitations and defects, Mr. Winship’s work is to be rec- 
ommended as the best book on its subject in English. Although no references 
are given to the literature, it is obvious that the author has studied the latest 
works on the subject. We are particularly grateful for the facsimile facing 
page 126. Bibliographers have listed for many years an edition of an abbre- 
viated Bible in Spanish ascribed to Saint Peter Pascual (d. in 1300) and 
printed in Barcelona in 1492, but none of them ever had seen a copy. The 
only known copy has turned up in the library of A. S. W. Rosenbach, the 
well-known antiquarian of New York. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. JoHN M. LENHART. 
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CHARACTERS OF THE INQUISITION. By William Thomas Walsh. New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1940. Pp. xi, 301. $3.00. 

“All that I have attempted here,” says Mr. Walsh in his Preface, “is to 
discuss a few of the characters through whom the Inquisition is revealed at 
various critical stages, and to suggest some important considerations that 
have been generally overlooked” (p. xi). The central thesis would seem to 
be that much light may be thrown on the character of the Inquisition if we 
will but examine the characters of the Inquisitors. Were the medieval and 
Spanish Inquisitors men who were honestly convinced that they were dealing 
with an extremely menacing form of “Fifth columnism’”? Or, were they 
evil and cruel monsters who willingly and wickedly persecuted an innocent 
and enlightened minority? Did they resort to severity only as Moses re- 
sorted to severity when, in ancient Israel, he had to deal with those who 
sought to introduce among the people of God the lusts and blood of the cults 
of Astarte and Moloch? Or, to use a modern parallel, were the Inquisitors 
more or less ruthless than contemporary American legislators who, after the 
Lindbergh case, adopted (with the apparent approval of public opinion) the 


death penalty in cases of kidnaping? 
Two of the characters may serve to illustrate Mr. Walsh’s answers. 


Bernard Gui, according to the evidence available, was 


a discreet, tactful, adroit, peace-loving man... and it is evident from his writings 
that, while he hated any inhuman idea that tended to dissolve the faith of Christ, 
he looked upon most of his fellow mortals with a charitable eye, and was not lacking 


in a sense of humor (pp. 51, 52). 
The picture of Torquemada is somewhat more complex: 


Torquemada contributed to the beginnings of that Caesaropapism which at certain 
times would be highly injurious to Christendom (p. 161). ... His whole endeavor 
was to make all Catholics be loyal Catholics (p. 162). ... Torquemada was a man 
of his time, not ours . . . and the best and wisest men in Spain did not consider the 
Inquisition an instrument of cruel oppression but an instrument of reform (p. 163). 
... Torture, unhappily, was used. ... Yet it is surely ironic that Torquemada 
should have been made a veritable symbol of it, when it was one of his greatest 
achievements to limit and mitigate its use (p. 169). ... Hardly more than one 
per cent of all the prisoners in Spain, during Torquemada’s term of office, could have 
been executed. ... Torquemada made the Inquisition decidedly more merciful 
(p. 175). . . . Nevertheless, it is impossible to justify the attempt to coerce the Jews 
into accepting baptism; and one must admire the fortitude of men and women willing 
to suffer so much for what they believed, however mistakenly, to be true (p. 179)... . 
To the Spanish Catholics, almost to a man, he was a gentle student who left the 
cloister to perform a disagreeable but necessary task, in a spirit of justice tempered 
with mercy, and always with skill and prudence (p. 180). 


In spite of the rare phenomenon of a “heartless scoundrel” (p. 47) like 
Robert le Bougre, who made “no secret of his ambition not to convert the 
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heretics but to burn them” (p. 48), Mr. Walsh finds that most of the In- 
quisitors were highminded men who faced a difficult task with a lofty pur- 
pose. The lofty purpose, as Mr. Walsh (from a somewhat metahistorical 
point of view) manages to see it, was “to insist always that the soul of 
western civilization was the Christian Faith, on which, in the nature of 
things, no compromise was possible” (p. 215). The difficult task, at least 
for “thoughtful Spanish Catholics,” was to deal not “with a small and helpless 
minority of dissenters, but with part of a well-armed international anti- 
Christian force that aspired to nothing less than world dominance” (p. 224). 
(In regard to “the international conspiracy against the Catholic Church,” 
mentioned on page 268, one should, perhaps, keep in mind what Mr. Walsh 
says in a footnote on page 220: “I do not mean necessarily a plot controlled 
by one man or a small group: it suffices to notice that men of the same spiritual 
afinity tend toward a common end’; and also what he says on page 299: 
“The theory of a Jewish conspiracy to dominate the world has never been 
proved, and is not likely to be.”) 

I am afraid that Mr. Walsh’s concluding pages (in which, more than else- 
where, he ventures “to suggest some important considerations”) may give 
rise to misgivings and misunderstandings among Catholics and non-Catholics 
alike. 


We trace the origins of the Totalitarian State . . . to breaches made by medieval 
heretics in the walls of the City of God, in despite of the watchdogs of the Inquisi- 
tion (p. 284)... . What is to prevent this American Socialism, now in the making 
and already accepted and propagated by the dominant educational forces of this 
country, from arriving at mutually agreeable arrangements with both the Soviet and 
the Nazi forms of Socialism, whenever it may suit the real leaders on both sides to 
do so? (p. 291) . . . Meanwhile this much is certain: The United States, in a very 
few years, will be either a Catholic country (and therefore a free country) or a 
Socialist country (and therefore a slave country) (p. 292)... . When persons calling 
themselves Christians or Catholics do not meet with opposition, and strong opposition, 
one may well begin to wonder whether they are profoundly Christian and truly 
Catholic (p. 293). ... But it was precisely by saying and doing what made others 
furious and themselves uncomfortable that the early Christians overcame the empire 
of the Caesars; and it is only by the same means that we shall overpower the empires 
of the Socialists, whether they call themselves Democrats, Republicans, Communists, 
Nazi-Socialists or what you please. If we are suspected, ostracized, insulted, starved, 
beaten, imprisoned, misrepresented, neglected, put to death in a thousand new ways— 
that is precisely our business as Christians; and it is a method that will prove as 
irresistible in the twentieth century as it was in the first and second (p. 295). ; 


Pages like these seem to me to lack the calm, the clarity, the cogency of 
the best Catholic writing. 
Fordham University. Geratp G. WALSH. 
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QuEEN ELizaBETH. By Theodore Maynard. Milwaukee: The Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1940. Pp. xv, 399. $4.00. 

On two occasions, this reviewer has pointed out the need of a life of Queen 
Elizabeth which would definitely expose the falsehoods and clear up the 
myths which have been accepted for so long in regard to the character and 
reign of this English sovereign: in 1935, in Queen Elizabeth and the English 
Historians, and in 1938, in an article in the March issue of THOUGHT, “The 
Protestant Tradition in Literature” (111-136). The same desideratum had 
been expressed as far back as 1930, when the Rev. Leo Hicks, S.J., writing 
in the Month (CIV, 212-217), declared that a new life of Elizabeth is the 
sine qua non for an understanding of the place of England in modern history. 
Not that the story of Elizabeth has been lacking in the output of biographies; 
few characters have been the object of so much study, so many investigations. 
But because Elizabeth has been more or less a symbol of religious and national 
greatness, her life has been written with many preconceived notions and 
prejudices, and her reign, filled as it was with so many issues fundamental to 
the subsequent history of Protestantism and of England, has been presented 
unwarrantedly as a veritable millennium. This, of course, is ridiculous in 
view of what has been done by specialists in such widely separated fields as 
law, economics, finances and poor relief, to mention but a few. Scholars, 
such as Hall, Lipson, Rogers, Maitland, Nichols and Holdsworth, all in- 
dependent one of the other, have demonstrated conclusively that the reign of 
Elizabeth was anything but glorious, that it was marked with suffering, 
sorrow, discontent and poverty, surely unparalleled during any other time 
of England’s history; that it was distinguished by few of the political, social 
or moral virtues which the majority of Englishmen firmly believe to have 
obtained so universally during that period. Indirectly, therefore, these spe- 
cialists have revealed Elizabeth in her true colors. But the general historians, 
and particularly the biographers of Elizabeth, continue to present her in the 
official manner. This is all the more deplorable when documents which do 
not happen to fit in with their views are either ignored or interpreted sub- 
jectively. ‘There have been modifications in the general outline, it is true, 
but they have not been of sufficient importance to warrant much consideration 
when one is face to face with the totality of the caricature. 

Mr. Maynard’s biography will be a relief to all who wish to see the story 
of Elizabeth stripped of its tinsel, legends, myths and falsehoods. Although 
it is not an original work, in that nothing of an authoritative nature has been 
added to what already has been known, yet it is based largely on the findings 
of specialists rather than on the rehashings of the general historians. Further- 
more, these findings are presented in a most readable manner. As Father 
Husslein, General Editor of the Science and Culture Series, of which this 


book forms a part, says in his preface: 
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With his genial humor (so important in this book), his generous sympathies, and 
his intelligent comprehension, Dr. Maynard has perhaps brought us as close to a 
correct understanding of her as we well can hope to obtain. 


Whatever its shortcomings, this book presents the Elizabeth whom the 
Exiles knew and wrote about, men like Allen, Persons, Stapleton and a score 
of others, whose accounts have been deemed untrustworthy by the official 
historians. To some extent, it also presents the same Elizabeth whom Pollen 
discovered in sources unused by writers considered Elizabethan authorities. 
And in a general way it gives the picture of the Elizabeth whom the Protestant 
historian Meyer depicted in his Englund und die katholische Kirche unter 
Elisabeth und den Stuarts (Rome, 1911). Doctor Maynard’s independent 
views are arresting, however, and add to the interest of the story. All in all, 
it is a book which should be widely read, especially by those interested in 
England and her place in history. 

Catholic University. JoserpH B. Cope. 


Joun Baptist pE La Satie. By Martin Dempsey. New York: The 

Bruce Publishing Co., 1940. Pp. xii, 255, $3.00. 

This is the first full-length biography of Saint John Baptist de La Salle 
to appear in the United States since Brother Leo addressed his felicitous and 
intimate life of the saint to the young Catholic readers of America in 1921. 
Father Dempsey’s story goes somewhat beyond the limits of a biography, as 
its subtitle indicates, and sketches briefly the history of the Institute of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools. It is at once sympathetic and under- 
standing. It is sufficiently mature to engage the attention of serious readers 
and it is not too voluminous nor detailed to repel the young. The author 
has succeeded in achieving a compression that is not uneven and yet reveals 
a good grasp of the subject. The youth and education of the saint, the social 
background of his family, and his early attraction to the priesthood are 
engagingly unfolded. The almost miraculous founding of the Institute, 
with the bitter and recurring opposition it met from high dignitaries of the 
Church and the State, as well as the hardships of the first Brothers are calmly 
traced. The evolution of the spirit and the end of the Institute, told with 
sufficient recapitulations to impress important features, and the development 
of the Common Life and of the Rule are well drawn. 

The educational genius of St. La Salle is quite effectively demonstrated. 
True, some of the early schools and pedagogic experiments of the Brothers 
were burdened with difficulties and they seemed, at least to the casual ob- 
server, to give little promise for any future. But Father Dempsey does not 
permit the reader to forget that educational standards, methods and equip- 
ment that are commonplace today were revolutionary in 1684, and that St. 
La Salle showed great judgment, courage and intelligence in incorporating 
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so many and such important innovations in his school system: instruction in 
the vernacular, simultaneous teaching, and normal schools. His Manage- 
ment of the Christian Schools, a classic, is more than a discourse on methods; 
it is a profound exposition of Christian philosophy of education. 

The social conditions that confronted St. La Salle and his Institute are 
occasionally well analyzed especially for the period of the Revolution and later 
for the Commune. The author is silent, however, on the opposition of the good 
bourgeois of the Enlightenment to the new teaching order. La Chalotais, 
the attorney-general of the Parliament of Brittany, plainly and briefly stated 
the position of this class: “The Brothers of the Christian Schools have spoiled 
everything, they teach the people to read and write.” Voltaire congratulated 
La Chalotais on this opinion and added: 

By the people I understand the populace which has only its arms to earn a living. 
I doubt that this order of citizens can ever have the time or the capacity to learn. 
. . - It seems essential to me that there be ignorant paupers. . . . When the populace 
begins to think all is lost. 

There are some minor errors in this book, insufficient to mar seriously its 
value, but they might have been avoided had reference been made to Rigault’s 
Histoire de l'Institut des Fréres des Ecoles Chrétiennes and to the abundant 
and revealing information in the Bulletin des Ecoles Chrétiennes. There are 
some misstatements on the daily life of the Brothers and in the use of educa- 
tional terminology as applied to American schools (p. 235). The expulsion 
of religious from Madagascar applied only to non-natives (p. 237) ; and there 
is no record that St. La Salle signed himself ‘Roman priest” (p. 168). 
Despite these few slips, this volume can properly take its place in the Science 
and Culture Series, several of the volumes of which have won praise from 


widely divergent sources. 
Manhattan College. BROTHER ALEXANDER JOSEPH. 


THE IRREPRESSIBLE Democrat, RoGER WILLIAMS. By Samuel Hugh 
Brockunier. New York: The Ronald Press, 1940. Pp. xii, 305. $4.00. 
Professor Brockunier has made no attempt at definitive biography. He 

has given us, rather, a scholarly study of Roger Williams as a political 

thinker and a history of his public career in its relation to the democratic 
experiment in Rhode Island, and his struggle at home and abroad in defense 
of religious liberty. Religious thought and experience while not entirely 
neglected are definitely subordinated. The warm human personality of Wil- 
liams fails somehow to emerge as a clear-cut outline. But what the author has 
attempted to do he has accomplished in a scholarly and competent manner. 
The thesis, implied in the title appears to have been reached after a fair- 


minded and impartial weighing of the evidence. 
Roger Williams’ early career in England is traced in the first chapters. No 
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new light is thrown upon his relations with Sir Edward Coke. The contacts 
with Sir William Masham, the Barringtons, Warwick and others which 
were to prove so valuable in obtaining Rhode Island’s first charter are duly 
indicated. The importance of the failure of Williams’ first love affair and 
his subsequent marriage to “Jug” Altham’s maid in redirecting his career 
toward America is stressed. 

Three able chapters are devoted to Williams’ early career in Massachu- 
setts and Plymouth, to his controversy with the Puritan oligarchy and the 
circumstances of his banishment. Into the disagreement among historians 
as to whether the causes of banishment were civil or religious, the author 
throws the weight of his opinion on the side of heresy. He realizes that the 
nature of the Bay theocracy makes it impossible to separate heresy from sedi- 
tion. Professor Brockunier, in disagreement with Charles M. Andrews, as- 
sembles contemporary evidence to indicate that as early as 1635 Williams 
had “grasped the central point of his later theory of religious liberty.” He 
feels that Hubbard was not far wrong in listing as a cause for banishment 
a demand for liberty of conscience and “unlimited toleration of all religions.” 
Perhaps a little less than justice is done to the importance of Williams’ at- 
tack on the charter at a time when Gorges, Mason and others were making 
every effort to bring about its revocation and to secure the appointment 
of a Royal Governor for Massachusetts. However, it is urged that Cotton, 
“who pounced on the affair of the charter as an easy rebuttal of the charge 
of persecution, strained the evidence.”’ Since Williams did not preach against 
the charter after 1634, but “supprest” his opinions thereafter, the author 
thinks that the oligarchy merely dragged in the older charge as “an added 
irritant and convenient excuse for banishment.” In regard to the actual 
circumstances of the banishment, Professor Brockunier ignores the interest- 
ing possibility that Williams may have made the original purchase in the 
Narragansett Country as early as 1634. 

Under the heading “Democracy on the Anvil,” the thesis is proposed that, 
in the early days of the Providence settlement, Roger Williams was em- 
barking on an experiment in democracy, that he then proposed to the settlers 


three objectives cherished to this day as the essence of free government . . . a lower- 
ing of class barriers to economic opportunity; a guarantee of civil liberties including 
freedom of worship, and the preservation of liberty and opportunity through popular 


organs for majority rule. 


Destruction of Providence records by fire during King Philip’s War makes 
it impossible to document such a conclusion for the early years. Sufficient 
evidence remains to prove that Williams in the first days of settlement was 
neither communist nor feudal overlord. But the author’s thesis stands, in 
the opinion of this reviewer, on a later chapter entitled “A More Perfect 
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Union,” in which is contained a masterly analysis of the government set up 
in 1647 after Roger Williams’ acquisition of the first Charter. If this was 
not democracy then neither Jefferson nor Franklin was a democrat, since 
the basis of democracy in each case was an equalitarian land policy. 

In his later life if not in his earlier years, Williams proved himself no 
“firebrand” nor visionary but an able diplomat, both in securing the Rhode 
Island charter and in Indian affairs. Although no lawyer, he did not lack 
qualities of statesmanship, which he showed in his skilful defense of the 
Rhode Island democratic system against the encroachment of land specula- 
tors. That he was fighting a losing fight, that democracy receded in Rhode 
Island after his death was no fault of his but of the times, when as Williams 
himself said, land had become a “god” in New England. 

Professor Brockunier has given us a work of sound historical scholarship. 
The volume is exceptionally well documented, and is equipped with an ade- 
quate index. It would have gained by the addition of a critical bibliography. 

Fordham University. LAWRENCE J. MANNION. 


CATHOLICS AND UNBELIEVERS IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRANCE. By 
R. R. Palmer. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 236. $4.00. 
This is not a great book; but it goes to the very heart of the dangerously 

confusing assumption that whatever we have inherited in the way of concepts 
of “nature,” “natural law,” “natural rights,” “liberty,” etc., was originated 
by the French philosophes. The result has been almost complete skepticism 
in regard to the intrinsic intelligibility and practical value of any such con- 
cepts, in spite of the fact that the leaders in our Revolution and the framers 
of our Constitution considered them basic to any right social and political 
order of human rights and human government. 

The actual fact is, as I have frequently insisted in the pages of THOUGHT 
(cf. e.g. “The Constitution and Belated Prejudices,” June, 1938, p. 284, ff.) 
and elsewhere, that there are at least two traditions in respect to the meaning 
of all such terms. And that is precisely what the pages of the present book 
succeed in establishing as far as the eighteenth century is concerned. At the 
very start, it is stated that: ““The thought of the Age of Enlightenment, more 
than that of any equally important period in modern history, has been studied 
chiefly from writings which express only one side of the question” (p. 4). At 
the close, on the other hand, the author seems, with some qualifications, to 
be fully justified in the statement that: 


It seems fair to conclude that the orthodox of the eighteenth century offered an 
intelligent criticism of the philosophy of the enlightenment. If they could not over- 
throw it, they could at least lay bare some of its assumptions and implications. If 
they could not predict its consequences, they are hardly to be blamed, for neither 
could anyone else; and to our disillusioned age the dark forebodings of the orthodox, 
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the prophecies of chaos to follow on the decay of religion, seem to have contained 
about as much truth as the vision of the philosophers, who looked forward to in- 
definite progress in the paths of reason. Could they all come back to life in the 
middle of the twentieth century, it would not be the conservatives who would be the 
most surprised (p. 222). 


As Mr. Palmer shows, 


the conflict was not simply between enlightened and backward thinkers (p. 20)... . 
That the philosophers had less to endure than is often thought, and that many of 
the clergy, when not abnormally aroused, were more enlightened than some historians 
have supposed, is often apparent in the attitude of the Jesuits (p. 19). 


The work of the Jesuits and of genuine Catholic thinkers generally was 
mainly handicapped by the Jansenists, for: 


They were the only group who consistently refused to see in natural law a standard 
of right and wrong, and which denied the existence of a natural religion. Both 
infidel philosophers and official spokesmen of the church accepted nature as a standard 
of right and justice. They differed chiefly on the question whether revelation was 
necessary in addition. There was another difference also, of which most thinkers 
were less conscious and which was perhaps not always clear. For the theologians 
nature meant first of all a rational and ideal harmony dominating the universe, and 
for the philosophes, first of all, the actual and empirical order of the physical world 
(p. 28). [For the basis of the Catholic position see THOUGHT, December 1940, pp. 
654, 655.] 


This is followed by a most surprisingly revolutionary assertion on the part 
of anyone who is not a Catholic: 


The doctrine which the Jansenists tried to discredit as Jesuit was in fact the 
approved teaching of the church. It had developed gradually out of medieval con- 
ceptions of natural law, and more particularly, since the Reformation, out of modern 
disputes over predestination and grace. Catholic theologians had worked it out in 
answer to Calvinists, Baianists, and Jansenists—in the process, that is, of defining 
their position against the most persistent of modern heresies. It is often said that 
the church narrowed its position in thus defining it. In many ways, however, it 
broadened and loosened it. It is commonly said, too, by historians who profess 
rationalism but inherit Protestantism, that the Calvinists were the most advanced 
of the important groups in the Reformation. In fact, however, in its ethical theory 
the Catholic Church seems to have accommodated itself to the modern world more 
completely (p. 29). 


On the other hand, the fair and highly important question presents itself: 


What was the difference between the “nature” of Catholic theology and the 
“nature” of eighteenth century philosophy? ... The philosophers, at least by com- 
parison with their opponents, were empiricists. Profoundly affected by the growth 
of science, they meant by nature the actual physical world, and by natural law a 
description of how phenomena really behaved. The “nature” of theology was not 
primarily empirical; it was normative (p. 207). 
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In other words, in their stand against the anti-human pessimism of the 
Protestant Reformers (that had been condemned at the Council of Trent as 
contrary to Catholic tradition) and the naturalism of the eighteenth century 
(which began the modern process of reducing man to a mere item in the 
scheme of things), the Catholics took their stand on an ethical and super- 
natural humanism. As our author states: 


This development had long been implicit in the doctrine of the church. It would 
be a mistake to attribute the high valuation of man entirely to the humanism of 
the Renaissance, or the emphasis on nature entirely to scientific discovery. Both 
had arisen, in part, from a belief in a natural law which could be known to men 
per lumen naturale; and this belief, coming from the Greeks, had existed in Catholic 
thought since the time of Thomas Aquinas. Natural law, in this sense, was different 
from the laws of nature later formulated by science (p. 39). 


What this naturalism really amounted to when taken up as a sorry substi- 
tute for traditional Catholic humanism is admirably illustrated as follows: 


It was the genius of Rousseau to state clearly and eloquently what contemporaries 
were waiting to be told. He announced that man in the state of nature was not 
rational, but that the state of nature was nevertheless a standard by which society 
might be judged. He thus made room for two of the most powerful tendencies of the 
age, the growth of empiricism, which made difficult the conception of man as an 
essentially rational creature, and the growth of social discontent, which made neces- 
sary some ideal basis for condemning the existing order. He expressed a revolution 
in the idea of nature. Nature was no longer rationality, but empirical circumstance; 
and human nature was not primarily the capacity for intelligent knowledge, but a 
body of wants, instincts, impulses, and feelings (p. 174). 


From these few passages the discerning reader will be able to judge of 
the new perspective which Mr. Palmer has opened up on the much needed 
reinterpretation of a very important transition period in the evolution of 
modern thought. This thought, as is maintained elsewhere in this issue 
(pp. 79-101), has (in consequence of Protestant pessimism and eighteenth- 
century naturalism) been radically severed from the traditional ethical basis 
of our Western civilization. 

Fordham University. M. F. X. Mivar. 


ETUDE sUR LES RELATIONS DES JESUITES DE LA NOUVELLE FRANCE (1632- 
1672). Par Léon Pouliot, S.J. Montreal: Collection des Studia; Paris: 
Desclée et Cie., 1940. Pp. vii, 319. $1.50. 

This is one of the books of high scholarship put out by members of the 
Society of Jesus, in honor of the quadricentennial of the founding of their 
Order in 1540. The title thoroughly describes the book; it is a careful study 
of those famous letters, written by the Jesuit missionaries from Canada during 
the seventeenth century, published in France, circulated and widely read upon 


their appearance. 
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The author, after briefly describing the extant collections of these published 
letters in Canada and the United States, deals with the description of the 
Relations themselves, the number and the dates of their publication and the 
cessation of their issuance in 1673. He discusses ably the reason for their 
suppression, a point which has been frequently debated; this author believes 
that it was the result of the brief of Clement X in April, 1673, requiring 
all religious publications to have the visa of the Propaganda. Since the French 
Government refused to admit the validity of the order and the Jesuits refused 
to publish without this permission, the Relations ceased to appear. For- 
tunately, they did not cease to be written, and recent publications have in- 
cluded lettres ineditées and allied documents. Father Pouliot calls attention 
to the fact that the publication stopped just at the most interesting time, 
when the discovery of the Mississippi occurred and expansion began in the 
Northwest. 

He next discusses the various editions of the Relations from the seventeenth 
to the twentieth century. He describes the work of Francis Parkman, John 
G. Shea, and E. B. O’Callaghan. He relates how the burning of the par- 
liamentary library in 1854 at Quebec led to the three-volume French edition 
of 1858, published by the aid of the Canadian government. Finally, he goes 
into considerable detail concerning the great edition of 1896-1903, known 
as the Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents, with translations and annota- 
tions. He commends the editor for his comprehensive plan, speaks of the 
acclaim accorded this work on its publication, mentions the valued assistance 
of Father P. Arthur Jones of St. Mary’s College, Montreal, and adds a 
strong note of sincere recognition for the scholarship and editorial ability of 
the editor-in-chief, Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites. 

Our author continues his work by a discussion of the value of the Relations 
as historical documents. He discusses the criticisms of contemporary or 
seventeenth-century authors, Arnauld, Le Clercq, and Hennepin, and shows 
the animus of rivalry behind these comments. In reply to the animadversions 
of the Canadian author, Benjamin Sulte, the author declares that it was not 
the intention of the writers of the Relations to give a complete history of the 
movement to settle New France, but to describe the evangelization of the 
Indians. As cultivated men they were keen observers of the new conditions 
in which they found themselves. It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
value of their accurate reports of the ways and means of communication, the 
accounts of the flora, fauna, climate, and above all of the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the New World. Nowhere else do we find such a picture of the American 
Indian in all his savagery and superstition. This has long been realized as 
the supreme usefulness of these Relations; what has not been so well recog- 
nized is their usefulness in promoting the settlement of New France and its 
three centers on the St. Lawrence, Quebec, Three Rivers and Montreal. 
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The remainder of the book is a close study of the missionary problem, the 
necessary equipment of the workers, their ability to master the languages 
of the Indians, to endure the hardships and discomforts of their lives, to endure 
if necessary the torture inflicted upon them by the savages, and in all things 
and at all times to show the Christian virtues. He gives the names of the 
martyrs of the Huron and Iroquois missions, and tells in some detail of the 
Indian converts and their devotion to the new faith. He makes no effort, 
however, to estimate the results of the missions, the number as well as the 
quality of the neophytes, and their lasting effects on the character of the 
tribesmen. He lays stress upon Huron missions, with which so many of the 
Relations deal; but does not show how (after the destruction of that nation 
in 1649-50) the missionary effort was transferred to the Northwest, where 
for seventy years longer the missionaries toiled untiringly, but without the 
encouragement of success. 

The story of the book is not therefore the Jesuit efforts of the seventeenth 
century, but those recounted in the writings of the earlier missionaries. Most 
of the citations are from the works of Le Jeune, the earliest superior of New 
France ; stress is laid on the missions to the Algonquins and Montagnais, those 
wandering folk. The later efforts of Ménard, Allouez and Marquette in the 
far West are not described here, although these Relations are well known 
to historians. The author probably omits these regions as no longer part of 
the New France he is describing. 

The apparatus of the book is good; the chapter headings very helpful, and 
the arrangement logical. There is no bibliography; but the notes are full 
and contain most references to the subject; there is a good Index. On the 
whole, it is the first book to deal adequately with the history of the Relations 
and their value as sources for New France in the seventeenth century. 

State Historical Society, Wisc. LouisE PHELPS KELLOGG. 


Tue CatHoLic CHURCH IN INDIANA, 1789-1834. Thomas T. McEvoy. 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 226. $2.50. 

In this volume Dr. McEvoy, archivist of Notre Dame University, traces 
the fortunes of the Catholic Church in Indiana from 1789 to 1834, that is 
the forty-five years between the end of Quebec rule in this area and the 
coming of Bishop Bruté to his newly created see of Vincennes. As Vin- 
cennes was, throughout, the most important community stress is laid on this 
center. 

After the termination of Quebec rule, there was a period of no civil 
government, of virtual anarchy, before the United States took charge. Three 
racial strains were found: the Indians, whites predominantly of French ex- 
traction, and a small sprinkling of Americans. The natives were still the 
chief concern of the priests. With the fur trade in decline, poverty fastened 
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its cold grip on red men and white, while overindulgence in liquor wrought 
ravages among the aborigines. The French Revolution proved a boon to 
this backwoods settlement, for several of the expatriate priests who sought 
safety in America were dispatched by Bishop Carroll to this distant mission. 
Flaget led the vanguard. He was succeeded by Rivet, who, upon the failure 
of his efforts in behalf of the Indians, became the first resident missionary 
of Vincennes. His untimely death in 1804 was followed by a fifteen-year 
period of neglect with disastrous consequences to the faith and morals of the 
people. In response to urgent appeals, Bishop Dubourg sent help, but a 
scarcity of priests in his own diocese made this aid temporary in character. 
By 1823, Father John Leo Champomier was the only priest resident in 
Indiana. His aggressive tactics won a degree of success, but his ambitious 
building program was interrupted by fire and storms. In time he too with- 
drew. Meanwhile Father Badin was active in the northern part of the ter- 
ritory. Vincennes, however, remained the center of Indiana’s Catholicity. 
Finally, after the incumbency of a young priest who to inexperience joined 
indecision and poor judgment in the chronic trouble with trustees, Vincennes 
was made a diocese in 1834. When Bishop Bruté, consecrated in Saint Louis 
on October 28th of that year, came to his see he found that he had but one 
permanent missionary attached to his diocese, Father Lalumiere a native of 
Vincennes. But the worst days were past; better times were in store for 
this much tried outpost of Catholicity. 

Doctor McEvoy reveals that throughout this period the obstacles to suc- 
cess were of a uniform pattern. Conspicuous were the Indian’s addiction to 
whiskey, and his reluctance or inability to change from a trapper to a farmer 
status. Then there was the poverty of the Frenchmen and consequent failure 
to support a priest, their difficulty in adapting themselves to a changed econ- 
omy, and their indulgence of their passion for dancing, amounting to a mania. 
Moreover the trustees of the Vincennes parish maintained a consistent record 
for obstruction and intractibility. Protestants, however, were not hostile 
but respectful to priests, and ever ready to listen to an English sermon. 
Lastly, the influx of Catholics of American, Irish or German background 
inevitably led to a clash of cultures. 

Father McEvoy has built his able account on much new material, in the 
unearthing of which he ranged far and wide. He is correct in saying that 
few appreciate fully the French contribution to our Middle West. While 
they failed to support missionaries, and were somewhat rebellious, they still 
preserved the Faith in their settlement, despite periods of unavoidable neglect. 
The Catholic Church in Indiana is a worthwhile addition to the studies of 
beginnings in the mid-west; it is a tribute to these simple French pioneers, 
priests and people alike. 

West Baden College. Cuarves H. METZGER. 
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Russia THROUGH THE AGES, FROM THE SCYTHIANS TO THE SOVIETS. By 
Stuart Ramsay Tompkins. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940. Pp. 
xxi, 799. $6.00. 

Professor Tompkins’ survey is a balanced study of the various forces which 
have made for Russia’s world significance. Although the author is primarily 
concerned with the accurate presentation of facts rather than with their 
ultimate implications, his lucid statements make historical deductions possible 
for the thoughtful reader. ‘The initial role of Christianity in the social 
crystallization of the early Russian State is properly stressed. The premature 
submergence of this early Holy Russia in the thirteenth-century Mongolian 
inundation, at a time when western Europe was enjoying its most glorious 
period of Christian culture, is a factor to be considered in the problem of 
European and Eurasian cultural cleavages. 

The historical reaction to the yoke of the Golden Horde was the steady 
rise of Russian nationalism in the fourteenth century at Moscow. This 
manifested itself in the destruction of international Christianity when, with 
the fall of Constantinople, Moscow definitely repudiated all thought of ec- 
clesiastical union with Rome, declared itself independent of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople and set itself up as the Third Rome. When the Pontifical 
Legate, Father Possevino, S.J., had to confess failure in his attempt to retie 
the threads through a consummation of the Union of Florence, Russia began 
the journey toward her present spiritual bankruptcy. When, after the 
Revolution of 1689, Russia again turned its face westward, it had perforce 
to accept as its model a Europe that had largely broken faith with its heritage. 
Peter the Great abolished the Russian Patriarchate and set up the Holy Synod 
under a lay Procurator. The Christian religion became a department of the 
purely secular and national State that came into being in Russia. 

Professor Tompkins tells well the subsequent story of the vicissitudes of 
secular Russia. Absolutism, tempered with hypocritical benevolent despotism, 
Machiavellian diplomacy, secularism and realistic imperialism were all char- 
acterizing notes of the progress of this Russia toward the summum bonum 
held up by modern national leaders. The author’s own Siberian experiences 
in 1917 have enabled him to present an impressive array of facts regarding 
the Russian revolutions and their complicated aspects. The chronology is 
brought up to date with an account of the last partition of Poland and the 
Finnish War. 

The author’s thorough and objective chronological treatment has been 
enhanced with chapters on the cultural life of Russia and the historical 
position of the Church in that country. The scholar and the general reader 
will be grateful for the illustrations and maps, as well as for a complete 
bibliography of sources both in western European languages and in Russian. 

Woodstock College. FRANK FADNER. 
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THE “.MERICAN IMPACT ON GREAT Britain, 1898-1914. By Richard 
}i-athcote Heindel. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 439. $4.00. 

This volume is the first in a projected series, to be entitled The United 
States and World History. The general theme may be indicated somewhat 
as follows. American imperialism beginning in 1898 was satisfactory to the 
British, although the general tenor of American rule over Cuba and the 
Philippines was viewed with some skepticism. The gigantic industrial 
progress of America became the “‘American Peril,” and thus stimulated 
English emulation. In education, the English steadily refused to register 
much interest in anything American except our technical schools; in literature, 
while the English masses were unacquainted with American literary works of 
note, some writers such as Conan Doyle, Wells, Kipling, Chesterton and 
Labouchere considered American civilization to be a substantial reality. Poli- 
tically, American ideas of Government made little impact upon the British, 
probably because Bryce’s American Commonwealth was the only important 
British treatise on our government and it was, in the final analysis, hostile. 
While the British made it a point to omit censoring those parts of American 
films which publicized the more violent side of American life, the movies 
had a wide influence in depicting American exuberance, joyousness and enter- 
prise. Nevertheless, neglect of American civilization was accompanied by 
an unexpected interest in American activity; and, in spite of the immobility 
of British mentality, the facts show an important convergence of the two 
peoples between 1898 and 1914. While similarities in their civilizations may 
be due to parallelisms, yet America certainly altered British life and history 
in no small way, and in the future will have a greater influence upon Britain 
than Britain upon us. 

The author is concerned chiefly with the influence of American activities 
upon the English man-of-affairs. And by these activities he means the Ameri- 
can social, economic and cultural forces which aroused belated English atten- 
tion as early as 1898. The economic progress of the United States was the 
magnet which chiefly attracted English attention. Hence the author devotes 
three chapters to economic impacts of Americans upon the British. Other 
chapters deal with the Press, Education, Literature, Entertainment, and Poli- 
tical Patterns. In all of these chapters, a general question is pressed as to 
Anglo-Saxon unity across the Atlantic. Professor Heindel’s conclusion -is 
that, even apart from the agitation of the twentieth-century wars and with 
respect to normal Anglo-American activities, there has been decidedly more 
emphasis on Anglo-Saxon unity by Englishmen than by Americans. 

College of the Holy Cross. Patrick J. Hiccins. 
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SopHOCLEs, Poet and Dramatist. By William Nickerson Bates, Ph.D. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. Pp. xiii, 291. $3.50. 
Professor Bates is perhaps most widely known for his still serviceable 

edition of Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris (New York, 1904) and, of recent 

years, for a full-length study of that author, Euripides, A Student of Human 

Nature (Philadelphia, 1930). To readers familiar with the Euripides, 

it will tell much of the character of the present volume to say that in plan 

and execution alike it is strongly reminiscent of its predecessor. Thus we find 
in the Sophocles (pp. 1-13), as in the earlier work, the same faithful re- 
production of our traditional information concerning the dramatist and an 
account (pp. 14-30) of his dramaturgy under such familiar rubrics as 
“Plot,” “Delineation of Character,” “Irony,” “Stage Devices” and the 
like. Discussion of the satyr plays is, for reasons that remain obscure to 
this reviewer, reserved for a short chapter (pp. 31-35) preceding a full 
account (pp. 36-163), again suggestive of that in the Euripides, of the seven 
extant tragedies and a summary (pp. 164-281) of what can be done toward 
reconstructing the plots of the hundred-odd “lost” plays. Finally, Professor 

Bates gives us, in a short appendix (pp. 282-283), a useful list of the 

Sophoclean papyri (to which, apparently, should be added the possible frag- 

ment of the T'yro discussed on p. 280). There is an index. 

The potential value of such a book to students of Sophocles is obvious— 
and yet one wishes that it were possible to speak with real enthusiasm of 
this patently sober and well-considered production of a scholar of unques- 
tioned learning and maturity. In the first place, Professor Bates exhibits a 
singular reluctance to offer us anything very original or personal towards a 
deeper understanding of the supremely original and vital genius he com- 
mends to our attention. The surprising absence of any serious examination 
of the religious thought of Sophocles will serve to illustrate this point. Again, 
while we are grateful for the exact and sympathetic analyses and apprecia- 
tions of the extant plays—Professor Bates is perhaps at his best here—and 
for the discussion of the lost plays, we find ourselves inevitably drawing com- 
parisons (not always to Professor Bates’ advantage) between the rather 
lusterless prose style of the book and the far different manner in which Mur- 
ray or Wilamowitz or Croiset would rise to the same material. Finally, 
while the uninitiated will no doubt marvel at the erudition of the book, Pro- 
fessor Bates himself would be the last person to deny that most of this 
information (excepting, of course, the most recent literature) is available 
in equally or even more usable form in such places as the second volume of 
Schmid-Staehlin or Blumenthal’s article in Pauly-Wissowa (for biographical 
detail and the like) and (for the fragments of the lost plays) the edition of 
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Pearson. In general, then, this often unseasonable parade of factual learning 
is likely to disappoint precisely the audience—‘“that large company of Ameri- 
can readers who are deeply interested in Greek literature, but who do not 
read Greek easily” (Preface, p. xi)—-which the author professes to have had 
primarily in view in writing his book. 

Something should perhaps be said about the numerous translations of 
portions of the plays. They appear, on the whole, adequate for their purpose, 
though there are lapses in the worst manner of Wordsworth. Among the 
better renderings one might mention that (pp. 100-101) of the scene between 
Ajax and his little son (Ajax, 545-582) and (pp. 149-151) that of the 
speech in which Philoctetes recounts his exile (Philoctetes, 254-316). It is 
regrettable that Professor Bates did not see fit to translate more freely in 
his discussion of the fragments of the lost plays. 

The book is, however, by no means without value, and it will certainly be- 
come, along with T. B. L. Webster’s near-contemporary (1936) Introduction 
to Sophocles, a standard “book about” Sophocles for English readers. 

Fordham University. E. A. Rosinson. 


BEOWULF: THE OLpEsT ENGLISH Epic. Translated into Alliterative Verse 
with a Critical Introduction by Charles W. Kennedy. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1940. Pp. lxv, 122. $1.25. 


Professor Kennedy’s new translation of the Beowulf, together with his 
brief but important Introduction, should do considerable service in promoting 
a proper appreciation of the poem among readers who cannot afford the 
time to read it in the original. The Beowulf was first published in 1815, and 
the study of the poem, consequently, was begun during the height of the Ro- 
mantic Movement. FEarlier students, touched with the Romantic spirit, 
were anxious to find in it an expression of something native, primitive and 
pagan. Passages that could have only been written by a Christian were 
explained away as the work of an interpolator—a “‘depoetizing monk,” as one 
German critic called him. ‘Today, the theory of interpolation has few sup- 
porters, but some scholars still hold the Romantic theory in a more subtle 
form: the author was, indeed, a nominal Christian, but his Christianity was 
superficial, and he imparted to the poem a pagan Germanic spirit, adding a 
few naive Christian touches. Most modern students of the poem, however, 
especially since the work of Professor Klaeber on the Christian elements, 
view the poem as essentially Christian in spirit even though the material is 
unquestionably of pagan origin. Nevertheless, the older attitude is often 
presented to undergraduates as the only one, and many still finish their 
survey courses convinced that English literature begins with a pagan epic. 
In his Introduction, Professor Kennedy, while he gives attention to the 
native and originally pagan material of the poem, emphasizes particularly the 
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Christian spirit with which, in his opinion, this material is handled. He 
lays considerable stress also upon the possible Virgilian influences in the poem. 
The introduction should thus be of great value in familiarizing younger 
students with the newer orientation which views the poem as the work of 
a man who handled native Germanic material in a spirit of Christian human- 
ism. 

The diction of Professor Kennedy’s translation is in keeping with his 
conception of the tone of the original. He has avoided the temptation to use 
obsolete modern equivalents of Old English words and thus to give a 
monstrous and far-away tone to the work. Weox under volcnum is trans- 
lated “he throve under heaven” rather than “he waxed under welkin.” ‘The 
general effect of the diction is to make the poem seem civilized and humane to 
the modern reader. In this respect, the translation resembles Professor Tink- 
er’s and stands in sharp contrast to such work as that of Earle and Gummere. 

For the meter, a line of four stresses has been used. Ordinarily, there is 
a marked caesura in the middle, so that the effect is similar to that of the Old 
English line, although no attempt has been made at a consistent following 
of Old English metrical patterns. Alliteration is used frequently, but here 
again the rules for its use in Old English are not strictly followed. The 
metrical scheme thus gives considerable freedom for close rendering, while 
at the same time it is suggestive of the Old English original. 


A pronouncing glossary of proper names and a selected bibliography com- 
plete a work that should, like Professor Kennedy’s translations of the Old 
English elegies, help to create a more widespread love of Old English letters. 

Fordham University. CHARLES DONAHUE. 


Essays ON Kinc Horn. By Walter H. French. Ithaca: Cornell University 

Press, 1940. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

King Horn is one of the earliest of the Middle English romances, and its 
date has made it easy for scholars to look on it as an illustration of the 
merging of the old Germanic poetry with the newer styles from France. Its 
swift action and straightforward style, its concentration on combat and its 
hurried treatment of love have helped to confirm the view. J. E. Wells in 
his Manual of the Writings in Middle English has summarized the tradi- 
tional estimate of the poem: 

The opening lines show that the poem was composed to be sung or, more probably, 


recited in public, evidently not so much to cultivated as to popular audiences. In form 
and in matter it is primitive, simple, homely, and unsophisticated. 


Professor French vigorously challenges the generally accepted theory in 
three essays on the genre of the poem, the meter, and the historical evidence 
supplied by the proper names. Jn the first essay he argues that King Horn 
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is not, properly speaking, a romance at all, but a narrative /ai. The distinction 
is not a mere matter of terminology. The narrative Jai flourished in courtly 
circles although its style was eminently simple and direct. Thus Professor 
French is primarily concerned with demonstrating the serious and careful 
artistry of the poem within the conventions of its particular type. 

The essay on the meter serves to support the first argument. The cur- 
rently popular metrical theories derive from the notion that the poem reflects 
a transitional period in style. ‘They see in the apparent irregularities a 
result of the influence of the French syllabic couplet on the old alliterative 
line. Professor French believes that such theories in effect proclaim the poem 
unmetrical. He finds a predominantly iambic trimeter pattern in the verse 
and strengthens his metrical theory with bold emendation. Such a method 
may appear suspect, but the manuscript tradition of the poem is not such 
as to inspire reverence for any of the extant texts. Many of the proposed 
emendations are beyond dispute; a few are suggested tentatively. The 
manuscript evidence and the certain emendations, however, are enough to 
establish the iambic trimeter theory. This new approach to the meter shows 
the smoothness and artistic competence of King Horn and thus further 
repudiates the traditional view of rough primitiveness. 

The study of the proper names is of less general interest, but it shows 
the Germanic nature of the story of King Horn and is of some value in 
supporting the hypothesis of an Anglo-Norman original, a hypothesis which 
gives a certain historical plausibility to Professor French’s theories about 
the style of the poem. 

The book as a whole is a stimulating contribution. The essays are 
followed by an appendix containing a critical text of King Horn, which 
demonstrates the validity of the iambic trimeter theory and which is likely 
to prove a real bone of contention among scholars. Whatever one may say 
about details, however, this method of approaching the text of the poem 
is thoroughly sound. 

By way of criticism, one may well object to the apparently overrigid dis- 
tinction Professor French draws between courtly and popular literature in 
the Middle Ages. Although the art of King Horn is sophisticated (in the 
best sense of the word), there is some danger in insisting too much on a 
courtly origin. The many indications of courtly ideals that appear in the 
poem are beside the point. Minstrels would undoubtedly be familiar with 
such ideals, and the whole population would undoubtedly be interested in 
the manners of the great. Whatever the origin, the story would surely 
appeal to the simple townsfolk as much as to the more discriminating audiences 


in the more favored circles. 
Fordham University. GrovER CRONIN, Jr. 
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Tue Livinc CuHaucer. By Percy Van Dyke Shelly. Philadelphia: The 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. 331. $3.00. 

This study is an appreciation of Chaucer’s poetry designed for “the general 
reader and lover of poetry.” Professor Shelly’s enthusiasm for his author 
is infectious and his criticism is admirably concrete. He is at his best in 
calling attention to innumerable excellences in Chaucer, little touches of 
irony, of sly humor, deft characterizations, moving lyric passages. 

Unfortunately, however, Professor Shelly’s prejudices are such that the 
book will be very dangerous in the hands of those for whom it is professedly 
designed. Few will disagree with his enthusiastic evaluation of Chaucer 
in the history of English literature. But this enthusiasm is so expressed as 
to make the unwary believe that no literature of value was produced in the 
English language before Chaucer appeared, “bringing warmth and beauty 
and joy where, before him, what was for the most part a drear and solemn 
literature alone reached permanent record.” ‘The number of critics who 
have said essentially the same thing is, of course, legion; but it is startling 
to find this hoary fable repeated by a modern scholar. Professor Shelly 
makes it clear that he is familiar with that “drear and solemn literature.” 
He mentions the vigorous Brut of Layamon, to dismiss it from really serious 
consideration as literature because of its “didactic motif.” The romances 
also are, for Professor Shelly’s taste, all too frequently moral and didactic. 
Even the superb Pearl and Sir Gawain and the Green Knight are hurriedly 
characterized as work “still in the bonds of morality.”” One does not expect 
in a book on Chaucer a full consideration of the particular merits of other 
poets, but the obvious implications of the author’s language are not in the 
best critical tradition. 

Professor Shelly is especially anxious to demonstrate the rich humanity 
of Chaucer, his tolerance, his humor, his common-sense. Two years ago 
H. R. Patch, in On Rereading Chaucer, wrote admirably about these aspects 
of Chaucer’s approach to life; but he was also careful to show how all of 
this fitted into a pattern of perfect orthodoxy. Professor Shelly’s ear has 
not been adequately sensitive to the overtones in Chaucer’s portrait of the 
Wife of Bath or in his story of Troilus and Criseyde which reveal that he 
too knew the bondage of morality. Of course, Professor Shelly could scarcely 
escape noticing obvious adherences to moral ideals, but the impression a reader 
derives from his book is that Chaucer’s morality resembles a modern liberal- 
ism more than it expresses the ethical ideals of fourteenth-century Christianity. 

Throughout the book, one observes a constant effort to belittle the rela- 
tions of Chaucer to his age. Medieval conventions such as allegory and the 
dream-vision play a considerable part in Chaucer’s poetry, but Professor 
Shelly is determined to show that Chaucer can be appreciated by a careful 
overlooking of such “absurdities.” Surely, the supposition that only the 
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twentieth-century conventions of narrative reveal good taste is surprisingly 
provincial. At no time does Professor Shelly give really full consideration 
to the conventional nature of all art. ‘The question a critic must decide” 
about a story “is whether or not it is true to life.” But truth to life can 
be accomplished in all manner of ways. The apparently hard and fast 
distinction which he draws between the “actual world” and “the garden of 
the Rose” would suggest that Professor Shelly is not thoroughly aware of 
the psychological truth that can be expressed in allegory. There is some- 
thing curiously old-fashioned in his position. It is strange to read this book 
after Stoll and Lawrence have written so persuasively on the necessity of 
studying the conventions of story, or after Lewis’ magnificent exposition of 
specifically medieval convention in his Allegory of Love. 

From one point of view, Shelly is absolutely right in insisting on the 
perennial worth, the universal appeal of Chaucer’s poetry. The question is 
whether or not the modern reader can satisfactorily sense Chaucer’s power 
without studying Chaucer’s social, intellectual and literary background. 
Shelly, of course, is frequently forced to speak of this background, but he 
belittles its importance. He conveys the idea that Chaucer was not charac- 
teristically medieval. He makes Chaucer a “modern” man. Occasionally 
he varies this by making him “Renaissance.” This, of course, is not at all 


surprising. We are still, in Shelly’s view, very much the heirs of the Renais- 


sance. However, whatever one thinks of the general position, one can well 
object to the lack of precision in Shelly’s use of language. Chaucer is said 
to be of the Renaissance because, among other things, he manifests a “frank 
and full delight in womanly beauty.” But what of the thousands of descrip- 
tions of womanly beauty that one encounters in the Latin poetry of the 
Middle Ages? F. J. E. Raby in his History of Secular Latin Poetry in the 
Middle Ages remarks that such descriptions were among the traditional 
subjects of rhetorical exercises. Or we read: “His numerous criticisms of 
the clergy are full of the daring and independence of Renaissance thought.” 
A hurried glance at G. R. Owst’s Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England 
suffices to convince a reader that these criticisms were commonplace long 
before Wyclif, long before the Reformation. In fairness to Professor Shelly, 
it may be observed that he is aware that many of the characteristics that he 
calls Renaissance are found in the Middle Ages. Why, then, call such 
characteristics “Renaissance” ? 
One of Professor Shelly’s chapters is entitled “Chaucer and the Critics.” 
Here the author is concerned only with literary appreciation of Chaucer, 
not with the excellent work of editors and scholars. He gives the impression 
that critics in general have failed to give the poet his full measure of mead. 
But what real service does an arbitrary distinction between “scholars” and 
“critics” render? If Matthew Arnold was myopic on the subject of Chaucer, 
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Furnivall’s vision was clear, even if his hands were a trifle soiled with extra- 
aesthetic considerations. Does the association of Kittredge and Lowes with 
academic circles shut them out forever from the land of the living? Pro- 
fessor Shelly’s argument in this chapter becomes even more misleading through 
his quotation of J. E. Wells’ surprising underestimation of Chaucer. Shelly 
does not say that this outlook is typical of the specialist. But with what 
impression is the “general reader” likely to come away from the book? 
Fordham University. Grover J. Cronin, Jr. 


Tue ComeEpy OF DANTE ALIGHIERI, Part III, HEAVEN. American Trans- 
lation. By Louis How. New York: The Harbor Press. Pp. 132. $2.50. 
With this third volume, Mr. How, at the age of more than three score 

years and ten, brings not merely to an end, but to a climax, to its highest 

pitch, “the ardor of his desire” to put Dante into American. “I have done 
my best (he says in the Preface) to be clear.” He has succeeded ad- 
mirably. With very few exceptions, Mr. How is direct wherever Dante 
is direct. Take lines iike these: 
O ye who in a tiny bark were led— 
Eager to hear—to follow on the way 
Behind my ship that singing sails <iuead, 
Turn back to your own shores, ard do not stay 


To put out on the open main. Perchance 
By losing me ye might remain astray (ii, 1-6) ; 


or, again: 


Ah me, how moved my mind was, in the act 
Of turning round to look at Beatrice, 
To find I could not see her, though in fact 
I was beside her, in the world of bliss! (xxv, 136-139). 


In both cases, the whole of the meaning is there. And if the movement, 
like the rolling of the ocean, in Dante’s 


dietro al mio legno che cantando varca, 
or the minor key in the music of 


Ahi quanto nella mente mi commossi, 


is somewhat lacking, who (that has tried a hand at putting Dante into verse) 


has a right to complain? 
Not, of course, that Mr. How has not tried to reproduce the beauty, too. 


If I have led anybody to imagine that this last third of the Divine Comedy is not 
full of passages, and some of them very long passages, of the most glorious poetry, 
I have done what I was far from wishing (Preface). 
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Each one will have his own way of measuring whether Mr. How has done 
what he wished. One of my own tests for a translator of the Paradiso is 


the terzina: 


Quale allodetta che ’n aere si spazia 
prima cantando, e poi tace contenta 
de I’ ultima dolcezza che la sazia (xx, 73-75). 


It is not easy to capture the strenuous lift of the upward soaring suggested 
by quale allodetta; nor the wide, airy sweep at the end of that first line, 
nor the sheer singing of prima cantando; nor the “throatful” of sweetness 
of ultima dolcezza. Nevertheless, I like the rendering: 

Like the small lark that ranges up the sky 


First singing, and then stops, contented she 
With the last sweetness which doth satisfy. 


Another test is Dante’s blast against the Adimari family: 


L’ oltracotata schiatta che s§ indraca 
dietro a chi fugge, e a chi mostra ’l dente 
o ver la borsa, com’ agnel si placa, 
gia venia su, ma di picciola gente (xvi, 115-118). 


There could be no question here of reproducing the beauty of the lines, but 


only the precision of the picture and the force of the passion. A perfect trans- 
lation would have to catch an echo of those opening and cacophonous con- 
sonants that fairly make you feel the gnashing of the dragon’s teeth; the 
speed of the run-on line and the dietro a chi fugge; the strong staccato ot 
the e a chi mostra ’I dente that stops you like a wall; the softness, as of slime, 
in o ver la borsa, as of wool in com’ agnel si placa; the spitting contempt of 
ma di picciola gente. Mr. How’s rendering runs: 


The brood of insolents who are dragonish 
To fleeing foes, but to a snarling grin 
Or show of purse, are lamblike as ye wish, 
All humble gentry, did their rise begin. 


A still more difficult test is the Song of Creation, put into the mouth of 
St. Thomas Aquinas in canto XIII. I cannot say I like “Idea’s refulgent 
hem” for splendor di quella idea; nor “never it pulls away” for non si disuna; 
nor the terribly tame “Itself remaining One forever and aye” for Dante's 


stupendous line: 
etternalmente rimanendosi una; 
nor “shines little or a lot” for pid e men traluce; nor 


Or, of half-circled triangles to wis 
If some not right-angled reward essay. 
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But I like the sensible, straightforward translation of the much debated lines: 


Peré se ’l caldo amor la chiara vista 
de la prima virti dispone e segna 
tutta la perfezion quivi s’ acquista (xiii, 79-81). 


Mr. How writes: 


Now, if hot Love dispose of the clear sight 
Of the Prime Power, and seals, of surety 
Then a complete perfection comes to light. 


(Although I feel that “warm” goes better with Divine Love than “hot”; 
that “sight” and “light” might well be interchanged; and that, as the first 
letters of Love and Power are upper case, Sight (or Light) should have 
been treated in the same way, since we are dealing with the Persons of the 
Blessed Trinity.) 

There are two terzine particularly that I should have liked Mr. How 
to render perfectly; but I am afraid that I feel that he has failed in both. 
The first is: 

And I, wao was at last approaching near 


The end of all desires, quenched, as I should, 
The heat of the desirings that can sear (xxxiii, 46-48). 


Surely what Dante did was not to quench his desire, but to let it flame up 
to the very End, to the finis of desire, that is, to God. Is it possible that Mr. 
How has never read aloud, so as to catch the splendid crescendo of Dante’s 
d’s, surging one above the other till they break in the crest of that foam-like 
finii, 

l’ ardor del desiderio ix me finti? 
The second is Dante’s exquisite complaint that his words fall so far short 
of his conception and that his conception, when compared with what he saw, 
was even less than little. Compare 

Oh, how far speech falls short, how poor, preferred 


To my idea. All this is many a mile 
From what I saw, and “petty” is a weak word 


Oh quanto 2 corto il dire e come fioco 
al mio concetto! e questo, a quel ch’? vidi 
2 tanto, che non basta a dicer “poco” (xxxiii, 121-123). 


But, all in all, Mr. How is to be warmly congratulated on what is not 


merely a labor of love but a magnificent achievement. 
Fordham University. GERALD G. WALSH. 
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THEATRE For Tomorrow. By E. Lavery, G. Murphy, U. Nagle, R. Breen, 
and H. Schnibbe. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.. Pp. ix, 397. $3.00. 
Piays For THREE Prayers, vol. III. By Charles Rann Kennedy. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. Pp. 198. $2.50. 

Theatre for Tomorrow looks forward hopefully to a resurgence of Catholic 
spirit and ideals in the drama. ‘Title and foreword combine to tell us this; 
and the concluding section, which is a listing of the chief plays from Roswitha 
to O’Neill that reflect “the Catholic view of man’s origin and his destiny,” 
shows us both the solid foundations for such a movement and its increasing 
prominence in recent years. 

Social drama, the editors very rightly insist, has more and more come to 
feature the modern stage. With it, moreover, has gradually come realization 
that the problems of society cannot be solved “on a purely natural basis, with 
little or no concern for spiritual values.” Depression-born mentality has 
strengthened this conviction, and we have seen it dramatized in the plays 
of O’Neill, Anderson, Sherwood, Wilder and a host of others. 

This volume strengthens its thesis, however, by inclusion of three original 
plays of its own, which present three great figures of Catholic history who 
themselves found spiritual answers to social perplexities. The first, Damien, 
is a capable dramatization of the famous missionary’s courageous fight for 
the rights of the social outcast ; Savonarola next shows us some of the prob- 
lems of democracy; the third, prepared in the Fordham Playshop and already 
produced by the Mimes and Mummers, pictures St. Edmund Campion’s 
heroic championship of religious truth. 

These, it should be understood, are not merely pietistic dramas that sacri- 
fice theatrical effectiveness for message; they are first and foremost “good 
theatre.” Damien in particular shows a sound appreciation of the most mod- 
ern kind of stagecraft. The complexity of Savonarola and the author’s 
meticulous care to avoid controversy occasionally necessitate tedious passages 
of dialogue exposition, but the play has a courageous spirit and sincerity in 
its disapproval of injustice and tyranny. The conduct of the action in Who 
Ride on White Horses is good throughout, in spots even anxiously gripping, 
and there is a skillful use of the Voice of Campion as a device for narrative 
continuity. One finishes all three plays with the feeling that the Catholic 
dramatic renaissance is not mere wishful thinking on the part of the editors. 

The high merit of this volume’s drama is largely the weakness of Mr. 
Kennedy’s tardy completion of a cycle of plays for three actors, begun twenty 
years ago. All three of his final plays are studies of the theme of Death. 
Face of God brings its heroine, an oracular priestess, to a martyr’s affirmation 
of belief in the true God; Beggar’s Gift, the volume’s best effort, concerns 
a modern St. Francis who sets the eyes of a mother on God rather than on 
material possessions ; Isles of the Blest has its setting in Plato’s transcendental 
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realm and finds in death a harmonious blending of the natural and the 
supernatural. 

The ideas are generally sound, but unfortunately ideas alone do not make 
a good play. Vehemently sincere though the plays are, their lack of action 
degenerates into little more than discursive, abstract preachment. ‘The mis- 
fortune of Mr. Kennedy’s development as a playwright has been an increas- 
ing inability to curb his fondness for symbolism and moralizing. It got out of 
hand in his Plays for Seven Players and has now resulted in a highly un- 
theatrical mysticism and didacticism. ‘The fundamental plan in this book, 
from a mythic past through a realistic present and into a supernatural future, 
is admirably conceived ; but the trialogues which execute it are little more than 
talk, seldom getting out of the world of ideas and into the realm of drama. 
For all of this volume’s impassioned plea for the spiritual, most readers will 
prefer to remember Mr. Kennedy as the author of Servant in the House—an 
early effort that promised more fruit than the tree has borne. 
John Carroll University. GeorcE E. GRAUEL. 


New York: Longmans, 





TRADITION AND ROMANTICISM. By B. lfor Evans. 
Green and Co., 1940. Pp. 213. $2.00. 
Almost two decades ago, the definitions of the terms romantic and roman- 

ticism had grown so numerous and diverse that Professor Lovejoy suggested 
that we use the plural, romanticisms. Not consciously, but actually, Mr. 
Evans’s book follows this clue. Sketching the welter of critical controversy 
which he holds has led us to judge poems by criteria not always poetical, he 
endeavors to get back to such fundamentals as the views of poetry held by 
the poets themselves. He says, moreover: “Apart from our contemporaries, 
only twice in England has poetry been written to a programme: by Words- 
worth and Coleridge in Lyrical Ballads, and by Rossetti in his application to 
poetry of the manifesto of the ‘Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood’” (p. 5). His 
approach, therefore, regards English poetry in its essential continuity into 
which “elements have entered with changing emphasis” (p. 99). The view- 
point is by no means a new one; it has been the attitude—to take but two 
examples—of Professor Havens and Professor Robertson. But Mr. Evans 
has the advantage of showing the inter-play of classical and romantic impulses 
through a long evolution, from Chaucer to Yeats. 

The book brings us up to date in several recapitulations. The estimate 
of Keats, for example, is helped by the new edition of the Letters, which offer 
sign-posts usually well in advance of Keats’ actual practices in poetry. The 
treatment of Donne is profound, even though succinct; one could ask only 
that his romantic attitude toward form also be noted—a characteristic of 
which even Donne himself was conscious. The book has the further value 
of bringing balance into some traditionally pat judgments: thus it establishes 
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that Wordsworth was as much in revolt against a romantic tone, gothicism, 
as he was against the neo-classicism of Pope. Sometimes in this respect, it 
must be admitted, Mr. Evans is flogging dead horses; most notably, perhaps, 
is this so when he argues against dismissal of the Romantic Movement as 
completely unified and harmonious in purpose. 

There is no consideration of Sidney, who has been regarded by some as the 
father of English romanticism. Mr. Evans need not accept the view, but 
he should consider it. The Ovidian love poetry of the 1590’s—fruitful 
material for his basic viewpoint—is similarly neglected. 

John Carroll University. Georce E. GRAveEL. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE PoETRY OF EDWIN ARLINGTON RoBINSON. By Estelle 
Kaplan. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 162. $2.25. 
The importance of this book, which is one of the Columbia Studies in 

American culture, lies in the nature of the attempt rather than in the quality 

of the achievement. Conventional literary scholarship in this country has on 

the whole neglected that aspect of literature which is most attractive to the 
general student, namely the complex of ideas which is at once the fund from 
which the writer selects his material, a clue to his intentions and a measure of 
his criticism of life. Miss Kaplan’s attempt to trace the patterns of Mr. 

Robinson’s ideas from their origin in the philosophical literature of Royce, 

Schopenhauer, the New England transcendentalists and in his personal re- 

flections to their final expression in his considerable body of verse is therefore 

a commendable rarity. 

Robinson’s thought is found to be centered on four tragic themes which 
correspond to four periods in his own life. The first is the theme “reflecting 
Robinson’s transcendental scepticism with its emphasis upon light in dark- 
ness”; the second concerns “the tragedy of love in conflict with duty.” The 
last two treat of the tragedy of unhappy marriage and the tragedy of social 
tyranny. Through each of the four stages, Robinson is shown to have main- 
tained a kind of inner faith in man’s ability to withstand his evil destiny. 
Miss Kaplan argues that the spirit of pessimism mentioned by Robinson’s 
critics is the mood rather than the core of his thinking. 

Many readers will not accept Miss Kaplan’s defense. Her vague philosophi- 
cal terminology, her failure to evaluate the ideas presented, her own indefin- 
ite frame of reference render her study inconclusive. Arbitrary use of terms 
like “pessimism,” “materialism” and “idealism” and descriptive characteriza- 
tion rather than definite statement of the themes of Robinson’s poetry beg 
the question implied in her title. Miss Kaplan is often fanciful when she 
labors to be philosophic. It must be repeated in extenuation that the task is 


unusually difficult. 
Fordham University. Francis X. ConNOLLY. 
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POETRY AND THE Mopern Wor tp. A Study of Poetry in England between 
1900 and 1939. By David Daiches. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1940. Pp. x, 247. $2.50. 

That “the modern poet tends to be concerned with gestures of rejection 
and can on the whole be opposed to the poet of the Victorian tradition, whose 
gestures were mainly of acceptance” is the underlying thesis of the book. 
This is substantiated by a comprehensive survey of contemporary English 
poetry. 

The poet of the Tennysonian tradition was a public figure, who conceived 
of himself as one comforting the world. The poet of the nineties “rejected 
the world because it could not comfort him, and engaged in comforting him- 
self.” This was the transitional stage between Victorian and contemporary 
poetry, the stage represented by Rupert Brooke, Walter de la Mare, John 
Drinkwater, Edmund Blunden, and the rest of the “Georgians,” who sought 
to avert their eyes from the breakdown that has overtaken the modern 
world. The Imagists, meanwhile, took refuge in a new technique, cultivating 
limitation and precision in order to escape the flabbiness incident to exertions 
in a worn-out tradition. But there was no heart in this poetry written with 
the eye on the object, the mind and feelings drugged into artificial apathy. 
The result was an art barren, dry, and brittle—‘‘cut flowers in the Waste 
Land.” 

The major portion of the book is devoted to T. S. Eliot, Wm. Butler 
Yeats and the young triumvirate: Lewis, Auden and Spender. With these 
men, the earlier Yeats excepted, we get neither refuge in technique nor con- 
tinuation of the Victorian poetic tradition, but poetry that faces the modern 
world and speaks to it and of it. Here are poets who seek, through genuine 
creative effort, a solution to the problem presented by a disintegrating tradi- 
tion. Both content and form are, in consequence, affected. 

The chapters on Eliot are particularly good. Mr. Daiches points out 
Eliot’s debt to that strange genius, T. E. Hulme, for the dialectic of his at- 
tack on Romantic individualism and Liberalism. Eliot sees that the plight 
of modern culture springs from its denial of religion, especially of the dogma 
of Original Sin. He returns to the older tradition, the intellectual, classico- 
religious culture of Christian Europe; thus he intends to achieve order in a 
world of chaos and reintroduce intelligence into the reading of poetry. Using 
the technique of the Imagists, he gives substance and significance to their 
forms. Yet to Daiches there is something naive and American in Eliot's 
doctrine of culture, and a certain defectiveness in his technique. Eliot is 
more vividly aware of the futility of his world than he is of the reality of 
that order which he would impose for its cure. 

The space given to Yeats seems to me disproportionately large. Was not 
Yeats essentially the old Romantic born a hundred years after the event, and 
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beguiled by the same will-o’-the-wisps: folklore, theosophy, spiritualism, neo- 
Platonism ? 

From the timeless world of Yeats’ reverie we are awakened by the tocsin 
voices of the younger poets resonant with omens and portents for the dis- 
tressed world order. Lewis, Auden and Spender 
sought first of all for a clear understanding of what had happened, for a history 
of the process which had brought about the present situation, and for a plan for the 
future which such an understanding could bring them. 

Some kind of socialism or communism presents itself as the new evangel, 
and there is at first an optimistic note. Yet, with the end of the thirties the 
collectivist dream dissolves, and one hears premonitions of death and de- 
struction. There is little faith left, little hope. The era ends on Auden’s note 
of perplexed questioning: 

Here am I, here are you; 

But what does it mean? What are we going to do? 

Father Gerard Hopkins is discussed with justice and sympathetic insight, 
and there are intelligent comments on Thompson, Lionel Johnson, the Mey- 
nells, Patmore. Yet the author nowhere appears to suspect that the Faith 
and its philosophy may have real and curative values for our disintegrating 
culture. Chesterton and Belloc are dismissed as 
two rather pathetic figures sitting with foaming tankards of beer on a rustic bench 
outside an English country tavern with their eyes turned eagerly to the rolling plains 
and the winding lanes of England, and their minds cast wistfully back to a heavily 
tinted Middle Ages. 

But what of the substance of the Chesterbellocian credo, since this book is 
so much concerned with the relation of poetry to reality? 

We must understand that the importance of the arts is bound up with the importance 
of life, that art means something because human life means something, and that the 
forces which produce suffering and death on the physical level also produce 
corruption in art (p. 242). 

As a study of literature this book will prove valuable to all students of 
modern poetry, and as a piece of literature in its own right it will take its 
place with the essays of Mr. Eliot and Professor Garrod. 

Marquette University. Victor M. Hamm. 


PorTRY IN THE CLassroom. By Rev. William R. Kelly, Helen M. Brogan, 
and Donald F. Connors. New York: W. H. Sadlier, Inc., 1940. Pp. viii, 
88. $1.60. 

The teaching of poetry, say the writers of this slight handbook, “must be 
pursued with intensity and devotion to detail.” Enthusiasm, intimacy of 
knowledge and awareness of beautv are other essentials which the editors of 
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the previously published series of graded poetry anthologies have kept in mind 
in preparing a supplementary manual for elementary school teachers. The 
commentary, in the first four chapters, is excellent. Stress is placed on the 
“magic” of verse, the possible association of the ideas in the poet’s words with 
the personal experiences of young children, the significance of the pictorial 
element and of the thought content of a poem, on means of apprehension and 
on the mechanics of music and pattern. 

For teachers who require “modern” techniques, or who lack vivid imagina- 
tions of their own, some three dozen “lesson plans” are appended. There is 
also a bibliography of selected collections and of studies on the teaching of 
literature, and on the history and criticism of poetry. Although the series 
of biographical sketches of the principal poets whose work is represented in 
their anthologies contains useful information, the material is not such as will 
prove attractive when imparted to elementary school students. That Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning was “an invalid, morbid, shy, and sensitive” and that 
Robert was a “prolific” and “obscure” writer are not inspiring remarks for 
students who wonder what is behind “The Cry of the Children” and “The 
Pied Piper.” There is too much of the encyclopedia and nothing of the elf. 

Fordham University. JaMeEs Epwarp Tosin. 


THE SILENCE OF THE SEA AND OTHER Essays. By Hilaire Belloc. New 

York: Sheed & Ward, 1940. Pp. x, 253. $2.50. 

A book of essays by Belloc is an event, for his is one of the most interesting 
of living minds. To have been writing industriously for more than forty 
years, to have published well over a hundred books with hardly an ungraceful 
sentence in any—the reviewer, although possessed of a considerable acquain- 
tance with the aforesaid books, knows of no such sentence—is an astonishing 
feat. More astonishing still, his freshness of thought is as lively as ever. 

Thus in the first essay, which gives its title to the book, he truly tells us 
that although we commonly think of the sea as noisy, especially in its for- 
tunately rare mood of anger, that which makes us think so is the combination 
of sounds which arise when it is meeting opposition. In its customary, calmer 
mood, and even in anger when not too vigorously resisted, it is almost wholly 
silent. Now that is a novel idea, and yet probably all those with personal 
acquaintance of the matter, certainly most of them, will agree that it is 
true. 

Again, take the essay on “The Despot And The Arts.” Hilaire Belloc as 
all the world knows, hates despotism as much as he loves monarchy with 
proper safeguards for individual liberties. Nevertheless, in examining the 
hotly debated question of whether or not the various continental European 
despotisms of today, sometimes known by the ugly word “totalitarian,” will 
injure or improve the arts, he does full justice to the fair arguments of pos- 
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sible opponents. He cites the historic argument that under more or less 
despotic governments such as those of Medicean Florence and Louis XIV’s 
France the arts were at their highest. Moreover, the only thing (say the 


supporters of the existing despotisms ) 


which is in practice prohibited is something which is nearly always productive of bad 
dramatic work, and that is revolutionary doctrine: attack upon authority. If you do 
not attack the executive of the state your art will be left perfectly free. What is 
more, it will be rescued from the vulgarity and decline which invariably accompany 


the control of the state by mere wealth. 


His conclusion is that the despotisms already differ greatly; Salazar is 
spiritually further from Stalin than Italian Fascist architecture—which Bel- 
loc finds admirable—is from the artistic atrocities of Soviet Communism. 
These differences will doubtless continue, and the better despotisms may in 
time “. . . rescue societies of other political type from artistic chaos.” 

As to the whole book, one is tempted to recall the familiar tag, “here is 
God’s plenty.” There are interesting bits on all sorts of historical and con- 
temporary subjects: “The Under-Dog,” “Tyndale,” “Walter Scott,” “Por- 
traits In History,” “On Boasting,’ “On the Future of English,” ‘The 
Great Sea Serpent,” etc. There is one on “Fortitude,” a subject indeed 
appropriate to the times. There is humor and gentle melancholy and—recon- 


ciling both—there is that haunting and mysterious sense of eternity which 
so many have felt in the presence of nature. 
This reviewer, for one, has read the book with delight, and will cherish 


it. Nor does he doubt but that many others will do likewise. 
Oyster Bay, L. I., N. Y. HoFFMAN NICKERSON. 


Wuat Is LireraTurRE? By Charles Du Bos. New York: Sheed and Ward, 

1940. Pp. xi, 124. $2.00. 

It is as delicate and, in a sense, as impossible a task to answer the question, 
What is M. Du Bos’ book? as it is to answer the question, which is the title 
of that book, What is literature? The extraordinary reverence for words 
everywhere evidenced in Du Bos’ writings is not unrelated to his supreme 
reverence of The Word. Indeed, for him, the process of literary creation, in 
its last analysis, admits of no clear Scholastic treatment. Very much of real 
value may be said about literature, but at the core of its being lies an un- 
fathomable mystery. This M. Du Bos calls the profane mystery which, miu- 
tatis mutandis, reproduces on the profane level and in inverse order the Divine 
Mystery, et Verbum caro factum est. One of the many “definitions” of 
literature to be found in the book is precisely that it is a transposition and 
inversion of the Mystery of the Incarnation, it is “emotion, the creative emo- 
tion, that emotion which, when incarnated into form, manifests at its highest 
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and at its most complete the personality of the artist . . . made flesh in words.” 

The other rather numerous definitions attempted, at first glance and stated 
baldly out of context, may seem rather vague and disorganized. They are, 
however, arranged in a rigorously logical order of ascension in the hierarchy 
of being, and all the terms employed, if they are not always susceptible of 
Scholastic definition, are always used in an univocal manner with elucida- 
tions at least by analogy and example. It is evident that M. Du Bos was 
penetrated and inspired by the thought and manner of Saint Augustine. 

It is against this background that we must read and follow Du Bos’ ad- 
mirable meditations on such themes (the word is better than “definitions’’) 
as “Literature is the meeting-ground of two souls” and “Literature is 
thought acceding to beauty in light” (there are some admirable reflections 
on the relation between light and clarity and on Santayana’s treatment of 
beauty). 

The book, however, is not entirely on the philosophical and theological 
planes. Du Bos’ “empirical” appreciation of the beauties of literature is 
everywhere evident, as is his wide reading in German, French and above 
all English literature. His remarkable catholicity, in both senses of the 
word, enables him to write with great personal originality while utilizing 
generously such diverse writers as Bergson, Claudel, Saint Augustine, Emer- 
son, Proust, Vauvenargues, Hofmannsthal, Keats, Shelley, Joubert, Saint 
Thomas, Santayana, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Matthew Arnold, Goethe and 
many others. 

Fordham University. JEAN MisrAHI. 


THE AESTHETIC THEORY OF THOMAS Hosses. (With special reference 
to his contribution to the psychological approach in English literary criti- 
cism.) By Clarence DeWitt Thorpe. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan Press; London: Humphrey Milford; New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 339. $4.00; 

With three exceptions, Hobbes’ ideas on aesthetics occur in the course of 
dissertations on other subjects, mainly psychology. As a result, his im- 
portance in the history of aesthetics has been generally ignored, and the 
present book does valuable service in helping to redress the balance. It gives, 
moreover, an admirable exposition of Hobbes’ psychology; and is specially 
notable in defining clearly the limit to which Hobbes was able to carry his 
theory of mechanistic response to external stimuli: actually, even for the 
initial perceptions of sense, Hobbes supposed some creative activity of the mind. 

In restricting his inquiry to evidence of Hobbes’ influence on English 
writers of his own century, the author has accepted a necessary limitation 
of research; but as English literature and psychology are not isolated from 
the rest of Europe, a final estimate of Hobbes’ importance, even in England, 
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will depend on his place in a larger field; on his relations with foreign 
currents of thought which may have paralleled or seconded his influence. 

The present book shows the importance and comparative novelty—in 
face of the neo-classic formalism prevailing since the Renaissance—of the 
principles which Hobbes established: that poetry is specifically a function of 
the imagination, or fancy; that experience furnishes the materials on which 
fancy draws; that passions—that is, desires and appetites of the mind—are 
the real motive and energizing forces of all creative work; that poetry should 
be judged finally by its effect on the emotions of those who read it, rather 
than by models and rules; that delight is the primary aim of art, and instruc- 
tion only secondary. It shows that Hobbes was an acute observer of aesthetic 
psychology, as for example in his analysis of the value of metaphor; and 
though much of his analysis now seems naive, its importance as a pattern 
of investigation is clear. 

The criticism of Hobbes’ defects is just and conclusive. The insistence 
on an inner criterion of art—a criterion which is not only subjective but 
relative, since no two individuals react alike to the same emotional stimuli, 
nor receive new impressions into exactly the same setting of remembered 
experience—fosters an exaggerated respect for personal likes and dislikes in 
art. The failure to find any place for repose in art, conceiving aesthetic 
delight as a kind of agitation—‘the satisfaction to be had in quickened pulses, 
heightened awareness’—provides a principle for the feverish excesses of 
Romanticism. And his praise of curiosity, the desire of novelty, finds an 
echo somewhat more emphatic than the original in the words of André 
Breton, the Surrealist: ‘“The marvelous is always beautiful, anything that 
is marvelous is beautiful, nothing but the marvelous is beautiful.” 

A more radical criticism might have been in place: an estimation of the 
limitations involved in the very achievement of Hobbes; though here we 
pass, perhaps, from history to contemporary criticism. Hobbes’ achievement 
was to have founded psychological aesthetics. His limitation is that of em- 
pirical psychology itself; namely, that psychology, by itself, is a closed circle, 
concerned only with the mind’s reactions to objects, and not with objects 
themselves. It needs the complement of epistemology and a general philos- 
ophy, forming a bridge with the external world. Hobbes does, indeed, supply 
an epistemology, based on the theory that all objects consist merely of the 
motion of particles, of which perception is a subjective translation. But sych 
an epistemology—making the external world merely the cause and not the 
object of knowledge—only closes the circle of psychology more hopelessly. 

This deeper subjectivism, then, is the radical fault of Hobbes, as of the 
system he founded. It cancels much in him which is otherwise valid. Judg- 
ment, for example, which he insists should moderate imagination, and give 
strength and structure to poetry, become less and less distinguishable from 
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impulse as the idea of objective standards is lost. Hobbes showed the dynamic 
value of passion in the creation of poetry but, as the modern mind has found, 
passion is difficult to nourish without an object. The modern mind has not 
outgrown the limitation of Hobbes: the concentration on aesthetic psychology, 
and the failure to erect an aesthetic philosophy. 


Menlo Park, Calif. ALBERT J. STEIss. 












THe SociaL VALUE oF Art. By F. R. O'Neill. London: Kegan, Paul, 


Trench, Trubner & Co. Pp. 232. 2s.6d. 
A History or Estuetics. By Katherine Everett Gilbert & Helmut Kuhn. 

New York: The Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. 582. $4.25. 

The few genuine esthetic insights of the first book are marred by the 
author’s psychologism and the theory of value derived from it. Accepting, 
uncritically, C. K. Ogden’s assumption that “psychology ultimately provides 
a basis for all other studies—ethics, economics, esthetics, ethnology, politics 
and mathematics,” the writer tells us that his work is “intended to illustrate 
this psychological method . . . and the adoption of a purely psychological 
theory of value.” ‘The so-called “innovation” turns out to be a rehash of 
Ogden and I. A. Richards. ‘There is, of course, no ‘absolute’ standard.” 
In sweeping away the absolute foundations of morality, the moral structure 
on which it is based has also been swept away. According to the psychological 
theory of value, offered as a substitute for religious doctrines in regard to 
human conduct, the saint and debauchee are examples of waste of human 
possibilities. The freedom and fulness of life which is the essence of this 
value theory are nowhere justified analytically, and there is no trace of aware- 
ness of the contradictions involved in the conception that the most valuable 
kind of life is one in which an individual does not thwart his dominant 
impulses. In line with this way of thinking, art takes the place of therapeutic 
psychology; it “eliminates mental conflict by a reconciliation of impulses 
through a revelation of compatibilities.” 

The sins of omission and misinterpretation of the second work (which has 
the merit of attempting “to lead the more than commonly curious to the 
fountainheads”) may be judged from such completely unfounded contentions 
as these: 1) St. Augustine turned against beauty as he became more Christian; 
2) esthetics was confounded to its perdition because of the confusion between 
beauty and God; 3) the esthetic consciousness of the Middle Ages was 
crushed out by Christian moral resistance, and the sensible and material 
properties of art were not tolerated because matter and the body were con- 
sidered evil. The brief mention of Tertullian, St. Jerome, Boethius, Pseudo- 
Dionysius, St. Bernard, St. Francis and St. Albert the Great hardly does 
them justice. No~ is St. Thomas’ philosophy of beauty adequately presented. 
Fordham Unive: sity. EMMANUEL CHAPMAN. 
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Tue REALM oF Spirit. By George Santayana. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1940. Pp. xiii, 302. $3.00. 

The Realm of Spirit is the fourth and final volume of the series entitled 
The Realms of Being, which constitutes an exposition of Santayana’s 
philosophy. 

This particular volume gives us the origin, character, development and 
destiny of spirit—a tragic history written in poetic prose which, however, 
in its materialism, atheism and, for a Catholic, in its blasphemy, shatters 
more effectually than any bomb the inspiration upon which great poets build. 
In this artistic work, the author with much reason stresses the dependence 
of the human spirit on the organism, and with much insight describes mind’s 
purest moments of understanding and artistic creation. But the dependence 
is carried so far that spirit can never be itself and the powers of thought 
seem scarcely a blessing. 

The realm of spirit is not a separate realm of being but a burgeoning of a 
“single natural dynamic process” (p. 277). Spirit is always the spirit of 
some body; it is not “capable of existing by itself.” Moreover, by body 
Santayana means not just a unit of matter but also an organism, that is, a 
body as a living thing having the power of nutrition and reproduction. More 
than that, it must be an organism viewed as a psyche which means as a power 
of maintaining and reproducing its structure. Spirit is power become con- 
scious ; the dynamism of eternal matter knowing itself. Santayana often likens 
it to the light of a flame; it is the act of seeing, the intuiting. It cannot be 
divorced from body. It is the form of matter, for the “substance of spirit 
is matter as of all other transitory things” (p. 24). From this it is evident 
that spirit itself is not the dynamic substance capable of further reproduction 
and development. It is but the flame, the conscious light of that substance, 
lasting while it is sustained by it, mirroring in consciousness the power or 
will of that psyche but itself entirely dependent upon the organism, dimming 
and going out with its disintegration, yet existing always as a potentiality 
in that matter which has developed into organism. Santayana has also called 
spirit a concomitant of matter (p. 64), and as such it is like a dead-end in 
the evolutionary process. As a conscious concomitant, an intuitive act, he 
terms it immaterial. The above description of its dependence is strikingly 
summarized when he says: “Not the previous thought, but the contemporary 
flux in the psyche and in all nature determines what the next thought shall 
be” (p. 51). This permits one, without contradiction from the ontological 
viewpoint, to designate Santayana’s stand as materialistic.- 

It follows as a corollary that there is no personal immortality. 


The Phoenix that continually rises again, however, is no individual psyche, but 
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mere spirit; not impersonal, since it can exist only in some person, yet not the past 
personality of any dead man; only the same rational light breaking out anew in 
some fresh creature (p. 190). 


Also from his materialism flows his avowed<atheism. Since spirit can be 
only the fruit of the dynamic force or power of matter, the notion of a pure 
spirit is meaningless. And the full import of Santayana’s position is manifest 
when he draws for us an analogy beiween his philosophy and the dogma 
of the Trinity. ‘Matter or primordial substance and power corresponds 
to the Father” (marginal note, p. 291). The Son is the form of essence 
taken by this power or blind spontaneity. The Holy Ghost is spirit—a 
potentiality which flowers forth from “matter organized into the form of a 
psyche” (p. 296). They are One and yet Three. 

Such analogies, found frequently throughout the book, stun by their 
blasphemous interpretation of Catholic dogma. The impious note is perhaps 
unintentional, but his designation of a great part of that theology as legendary 
and mythical appears an inexcusable assumption. 

Each spirit, alone, with a vision of the cosmic drama, springing unexplained 
from an unexplained blind spontaneity is the height and tragedy of intellectual 
life. So postulates and concludes Santayana. 

Fordham University. E. G. Slatmon. 


LANGUAGE AND Reatity. By Wilbur Marshall Urban. (Library of 
Philosophy.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. 755. $5.50. 
This latest work of Professor Urban, of Yale University, presents a philos- 

ophy of language and an exposition of the principles of symbolism. It is a 
notable contribution to present discussions of the ultimate, and consequently 
philosophical, problems of language and meaning. The author’s philosophical 
standpoint, expounded in more general terms in an earlier volume of the 
Library of Philosophy, The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value, is 
modern without being modernistic—it claims continuity with the great tradi- 
tion of the philosophia perennis, which is held to extend from Plato and 
Aristotle through the great Schoolmen to Kant and certain post-Kantian 
thinkers. In Professor Urban’s view, modernistic philosophy, which stems 
from the inspiration of Darwin and which today threatens to dominate the 
philosophical scene, represents a major break with the past, the like of which 
had not occurred before. Evolutionary naturalism and neo-nominalism which 
would “eliminate whole areas of human discourse as meaningless and unin- 
telligible . . .” are here subjected to a vigorous and, on the whole, satis- 
factory critique. Professor Urban’s philosophy is not exclusivist and does 
not have to try to eliminate or explain away any of the realms of reality or 
levels of knowledge; the truths of common sense, the physical sciences, philos- 
ophy and religion all find their place in his comprehensive outlook. 
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While it would be impossible within the limits of this review to attempt 
any detailed criticism, a consideration of two or three of the principal con- 
tentions of Language and Reality may be of interest. The first concerns 
the relation of the philosophy of language to philosophy in general. Accord- 
ing to Professor Urban, “a critique of language is an indispensable prolegome- 
non to philosophy” and “the philosophy of language itself . . . constitutes 
prolegomena to any future metaphysic.” Doubtless, the author means by this 
merely that, in the present state of philosophy and on account of positivist 
errors which “go back ultimately to unsound views of the nature of language 
and of its relation to ‘reality’,” it is necessary in fact to have an answer for 
these errors before any fruitful elaboration of philosophy in general can take 
place. In other words, metaphysics does not depend on the philosophy of 
language any more than philosophy of language depends on linguistics, al- 
though, if for the complete elaboration of a philosophy a philosophy of lang- 
uage is required, it may be said that there is a dependence of a factual or 
“material” kind in both instances. 

The second contention to be examined is the main thesis of the book. This 
is stated in several different ways, and it is not easy to attempt a succinct 
formulation which will do justice to it. The thesis is that knowledge or 
understanding of the real and the intelligible communication or expression 
of that knowledge are inseparable. This affirmation represents an idealistic 
minimum as may clearly be seen, for “mind or spirit is inseparable from 
language and linguistic form” and “reality, as we know it, is to an incalculable 
degree an ideal construction in which language itself is the chief organ. . . .” 
Thus, modern criticisms of language and metaphysics, notably those of Mr. 
Russell, Bergson, and Mr. Whitehead, which assume that language ought to 
be moulded on reality while, according to them, it is not, may be turned aside. 
Professor Urban’s contention is a novel one, and he uses it with telling force 
against his opponents. I am inclined to be of the opinion, however, that 
a misplacing of the emphasis has taken place, largely because of the character 
of the present volume. Fundamentally, Professor Urban is right in holding 
what today is regarded as the idealistic and anti-realistic conclusion that the 
knowing relation is a very special one and that the object known is not the 
total cause of knowledge. In other words, knowledge is not completely ac- 
counted for by a description of the acting of the known upon the knower. 
The knowing subject must also be active and knowledge is not actually con- 
stituted until the intellect forms, to quote St. Thomas Aquinas, “a definition 
or a negative or affirmative proposition which is signified by the word.” In 
agreement with this doctrine, we may admit, with Professor Urban, that 
there is no knowledge without an interior word, or concept, which is, of course, 
what is expressed in the exterior words of human language. If, however, 
Professor Urban intends to deny the related and no less important doctrine 
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that in human knowledge all specification is resultant from the object, which 
is the realistic minimum, we must part company with him. Despite the 
expressions I have quoted it is not clear that he does so intend, for he is 
plainly not in any sense a fictionalist nor a subjectivist. The misplaced em- 
phasis occurs when language is asserted to be the chief organ in the con- 
struction of reality as we know it. In truth, the intellect is the “chief organ,” 
or principal efficient cause, in the formation of our concepts or knowledge 
of reality. Language is the external expression of what the intellect expresses 
immanently or internally. Our knowledge is specified by or “moulded on” 
the real, and our language, when well made, expresses that knowledge and 
is thus mediately “moulded on reality.” These remarks do not, and are not 
intended to, invalidate all of Professor Urban’s critique of neo-nominalistic 
philosophy of language; they suggest merely that the basic issue lies deeper 
than its treatment in a book on philosophy of language seems to recognize. 
Unsound views on topics other than the nature of language also lie at the 
roots of nominalism. 

In his treatment of the principles of symbolism, Professor Urban is well 
aware of his dependence on the doctrine of analogy. Indeed he devotes an 
all too brief appendix entitled “Symbolism as a Theological Principle in St. 
Thomas” to an appreciative exposition of one application of the doctrine. 
This doctrine in its most general form may be stated as follows: knowledge 
is not reality but it is of reality. The real is indeed, in a very true sense, 
rational and intelligible. For Professor Urban, knowledge and its expression 
are analogous—‘partly the same, partly different”—in respect of the real; 
hence, the element of symbolism in all knowledge. Perhaps a further develop- 
ment of this thought would enable contemporary philosophers to come to a 
resolution of the false dilemma posed by classical rationalism and empiricism 
other than those of Kantian inspiration. To this end, the philosophia perennis 
must take on a sharper outline and be prepared to exclude from its community 
any who would give primacy to thought or the good instead of to being. 
The thesis of idealism, that things are subordinated to thought, is true only 
if by thought is meant, not the relative and finite thought of man, but the 
infinite and transcendent thought of God, really identical with His Infinite 
Being (Cf. H. Dehove, Essai critique sur le réalisme thomiste comparé a 


Vidéalisme kantien, p. 145). 
Fordham University. WituiaM O’MEara. 


From DescarTEs TO Kant. Readings in the Philosophy of the Renaissance 
and Enlightenment. By T. V. Smith and Marjorie Grene. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. viii, 899. $4.50. 

The editors have divided the book into two parts: a first part, intended 
to provide a background of the humanism and new science of the Renaissance ; 
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and a second part of some 840 pages, illustrating from their writings modern 
philosophers from Descartes to Kant. Each part is preceded by a brief 
introduction; and prefixed to the selected writings of each of the modern 
philosophers will be found a short biography of the philosopher along with 
suggested readings and an introductory essay outlining his philosophical 
contributions and his relations to his predecessors and his times. 

Part I may seem rather sketchy as a background of the humanism and 
new science of the Renaissance. ‘The humanism is illustrated by selections 
from the Praise of Folly, and the science from Galileo’s Dialogues and Bacon’s 
Novum Organum. Part II contains selections from philosophers who are 
never omitted from any attempted presentation of the period chosen. Only 
one point seems to call for remark here. Since political theory is so much 
to the fore at the present time because of the assault of the totalitarians on 
the democracies (true or so-called), it seems unfortunate that political 
philosophy should have no other representation in this volume than in the 
writings of Hobbes and Locke. Some other political thinking was causing 
a stir in those days and is not without some significance even today. 

Of the nine selected as representatives of modern philosophy, five are 
British: Hobbes, Newton, Locke, Berkeley, Hume. The continentals are: 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant. One wonders whether the part of the 
British philosophers is not emphasized out of proportion to the importance 
of their contribution. How much of value would be dropped out of the 
picture if we were to omit Hobbes? Hume, I am afraid, would have to 
remain, if only for the mischief he has done. But if credit was given to 
Locke for the fact that he took (mistook?) the idea for the object of thought, 
would it be very unfair to his importance if we passed over the rest of the 
Essay and merely noted that in another work he tried to build up society 
out of asocial individuals? And did not Kant put Berkeley in his place 
(uncharitably, it is admitted) when he called him the good Berkeley? It 
might be permissible to think that the difficulty of bulk in a volume might 
be solved by some judicious deflation. 


Loyola University, Chicago. Joun F. McCormick. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE INTELLIGIBLE WORLD IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
or PLrotinus (Cambridge Classical Studies, VI).. By A. H. Armstrong. 
Cambridge: at the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1940. Pp. xii, 126. $1.75. 

The evident comparison with the similar work of Emile Bréhier on Plotinus 
which suggests itself after a first examination of this book is very quickly 
dispelled. The present work is more historical and much more detailed in its 
reference to sources in earlier Greek philosophy; but it is also much less a 
philosophical interpretation of Plotinus than was the work of Bréhier, and 
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for this reason much less satisfactory. In fact, until we reach the conclusion, 
the ideas of Plotinus on the One, Intellect-Being, Soul, man and matter are 
presented as a sort of lesson in philosophical geography, showing the various 
stratifications of the past and the general contours of the present which is the 
philosophy of Plotinus. And when we come to the philosophical evaluation 
of Plotinus in the conclusion (pp. 108-120), the results are both interesting 
and surprising. Mr. Armstrong throws out the doctrine of the three hypo- 
stases as an “unnecessary complication” and the doctrine of emanation as 
“unsatisfactory” (p. 119). These doctrines may or may not be what Mr. 
Armstrong says they are. Philosophically speaking, I should say they are 
not. But exactly what is left of the philosophy of Plotinus when they are 
eliminated ? 

It would be useless, however, to pursue the somewhat vague subjectivism 
which satisfies Mr. Armstrong were the question tangential to the interpreta- 
tion of Plotinus. But it is not. Sympathetic interpreter that he is, the 
author yet finds considerable difficulty in seeing any coherent sense in the 
doctrine of emanation (p. 53 ff.), or any satisfactory explanation of the 
necessary presence of multiplicity in the second hypostasis of the universe (p. 
70 ff.). These doctrines are presented fundamentally as so many strange 
slopes in a strange land. Yet these same doctrines are not only the very 
substance of the Plotinian meditations, they are also the result of what Mr. 
Armstrong himself recognizes as the doctrine of the radical eternity of 
everything that is (p. 112). Had the emphasis, therefore, in the interpreta- 
tion of Plotinus been more on metaphysics than on psychology, the world 
of Plotinus might have appeared with greater philosophical clearness even at 
the moment of retaining its strangeness. 

One interesting feature of the present work is its continuation of what can 
be called the Neoplatonic interpretation of Plato already suggested and, in 
part, worked out by E. R. Dodds (cf. Classical Quarterly, vol. 22, 1928, 
pp. 129-142) and W. F. R. Hardie (4 Study in Plato, Oxford, 1936). Mr. 
Armstrong, however, is very reserved and much less bold than his predeces- 
sors. This reserve explains why he minimizes the influence of Stoicism on 
Plotinus (p. 112). And yet the Stoic doctrines of interpenetration and 
sympathy, once the Platonic-Aristotelian leaven was used to immaterialize the 
life of the Logos, could and did give to Plotinus’ world a spiritual cosmopoli- 
tanism and a oneness-in-diversity which are the constant paradoxes of the 
Enneads. Hence it seems that only when the Parmenides of Plato begins to 
make philosophical sense, however strange such sense may be, the Plotinian 
mystery that the One is all things, though none of them is the One, will begin 
to make recognizable philosophical sense. 

Fordham University. ANTON C. PEGIs. 
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Tue BisLE AND ARCHAEOLOGY. By Sir Frederic Kenyon. New York and 
London: Harper and Brothers, 1940. Pp. 310, with 31 full-page half- 
tones. $3.00. 

At the ripe age of seventy-six, Sir Frederic Kenyon continues to be active 
both in research and writing. Behind him lies an unusually full life, crowned 
by the influential post as Director of the British Museum which he held for 
more than twenty years. His scholarly publications range from the publi- 
cation of Greek papyri to the edition of Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s letters, 
while his administrative and other public activities cover an even wider field. 

Two-thirds of the book before us is devoted to archaeological discoveries 
illustrating the Old Testament; the remaining third is given over to the 
description of papyrus and parchment finds which bear on the New Testa- 
ment and the earliest Christian Church. In the former, he lays a natural 
emphasis on the excavations carried out under the auspices of the British 
Museum, particularly during his directorship; in the latter he is more cath- 
olic, mentioning every discovery of special importance, regardless of its source. 
In the former, he is throughout a non-specialist, as illustrated by a great many 
slips of the pen and errors of information; in the latter, he is at home through- 
out and there are scarcely any misprints or errors of fact. This inequality 
gives the book a peculiar lack of balance and embarrasses the reviewer, who 
would like to praise the entire book, but finds himself obliged to mix laudatory 
remarks with criticism in a somewhat disconcerting way. 

In the first eight chapters of the book, Sir Frederic surveys the history of 
archaeological research in Assyria, Egypt, Asia Minor (the Hittites), Crete 
and Philistia, Babylonia, Syria, Palestine and Sinai, in the order just given. 
These sketches are eminently readable and serve very well as an introduction 
to the subject. By far the most accurate in detail are the accounts of exca- 
vation in Assyria and Egypt, where the author deals almost exclusively with 
discoveries made in the nineteenth century; when he comes to describe 
archaeological discoveries made since the World War he repeatedly shows 
himself a non-specialist. It would not be so bad if he made some effort to 
follow the advance of scholarly interpretation of more recent finds, but this 
he has seldom even attempted to do. A few illustrations of his failure to keep 
abreast of the progress of knowledge in the past twenty years may be given. 
On p. 79, he quotes Naville and Yahuda as authorities on Egyptian refer- 
ences in the Pentateuch, though Naville’s work was mainly done between 1880 
and 1900 and is now thoroughly antiquated, while no competent Egyptologist 
has ever accepted Yahuda’s ideas. On pp. 92-93, he follows E. Forrer’s 
theories of 1921-24 on the Hittites, their affiliations, languages, and alleged 
contacts with Homeric Greece, though every other Hittite specialist has long 
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since rejected them. On pp. 139-40, he adopts Woolley’s hypothesis that a 
certain deposit of fluviatile sand and sediment in the prehistoric strata of Ur 
in Babylonia reflects the tradition of the Great Flood. Nothing comparable 
has been found in corresponding soundings at other Babylonian cities, such as 
Erech and Kish, and no other Mesopotamian archaeologist accepts Woolley’s 
idea. On p. 153, he accepts E. Herzfeld’s theory that the impressive, though 
barbaric, monuments of Tell Halaf (biblical Gozan, as Sir Frederic might 
have said) belong to the third millennium, evidently because of Baron Oppen- 
heim’s espousal of this date, though every other authority on comparative 
archaeology and art places them in the period 1200-900 B.C. (probably in 
the tenth century, in the reviewer’s judgment). Since the sculptures of 
Zindjirli and Carchemish, which are mentioned in other connections by the 
author, belong to buildings which were still standing in the eighth century 
and cannot have been built long before, their date cannot be pushed back 
before the beginning of the Iron Age, at the very earliest. The monuments 
of Tell Halaf are almost identical in character with these sculptures and 
cannot, therefore, antedate them appreciably. Moreover, the excavations of 
the British Museum since 1932 at Arpachiyah and Chagar Bazar, which are 
duly described by the author, cover the whole period before, during, and 
after the time to which Herzfeld attributes these sculptures—yet nothing 
remotely comparable was found in them. On pp. 156-163, the author follows 
a popular book of the excavator, M. C. F. A. Schaeffer, so closely in describing 
the results of the sensational excavations at Ugarit (Ras Shamra on the 
North-Syrian coast) that he repeats many of the errors into which the 
excavator was led by his inability to control the philological work of Mm. 
Dussaud and Virolleaud. Hypotheses of the latter scholars, according to 
which biblical prehistory is reflected by the Ugaritic mythological texts, with 
many and strange deviations from the books of Genesis and Exodus, appear 
as established fact in Sir Frederic’s account, though practically all subsequent 
writers of competence have rejected them completely (for details see Fr. A. 
Bea’s articles in Biblica [Rome], 1938-39). On pp. 188 f., the author 
accepts Garstang’s theory of the chronology of Canaanite Jericho, though it 
is rejected by nearly every other specialist in the field of archaeological chro- 
nology ; see especially Fr. L. H. Vincent’s articles in Revue Bibligue, 1932-35. 
Similarly, the account of the epoch-making find of the Lachish Letters from 
the last years of the Jewish Monarchy adheres faithfully to the editio princeps 
by H. Torezyner (1938), though Torczyner’s views have been corrected in 
many vital respects by other scholars since their first publication in Hebrew 
(1935) ; for details see the reviewer’s discussions in Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Nos. 61-80 (1936-40). 

In Chapters I and XI, Sir Frederic discusses the vexed question of the 
historicity and the religious value of the Old Testament in the light of 
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archaeology. ‘Though he accepts the critical views of the origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, etc., which are generally held by non-Catholic scholars of standing, 
he does not conceal certain doubts as to their validity and he courageously 
insists that these views must be re-examined in the light of archaeological 
discovery. However, the author’s attitude toward the evolution of Old 
Testament religion and to the relation between the faith of early Israel and 
the religion of the surrounding peoples is that of Protestant Old Testament 
scholars in general and is not shared by the reviewer, for whose views the 
interested reader may consult his recent book, From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940). 

The Johns Hopkins University. WILLIAM FoxweELt ALBRIGHT. 


FroM THE STONE AGE TO CHRISTIANITY: MONOTHEISM AND THE His- 
TORICAL Process. By William Foxwell Albright. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. xi, 363. $2.50. 

“The purpose of this book is to show how man’s idea of God developed 
from pre-historic antiquity to the time of Christ and to place this development 
in its historic context” (p. vii). Convinced that modern research has opened 
up new and revolutionary horizons in history, Dr. Albright begins by sketch- 
ing the first epoch-making archaeological explorations in the Near East, and 
then outlines more extensively the work done in the prehistory of various 
parts of the world. From this survey, he concludes that “in tracing our 
Christian civilization of the West to its earliest sources we are restricted to 
the Egypto-Mesopotamian area” (p. 6). Accordingly, he recounts briefly but 
comprehensively how the languages of the Near East were discovered and 
progressively deciphered. Then he shows the importance of unwritten docu- 
ments, such as pottery, and how they may be utilized by the historian. This 
summary of the languages thus far deciphered and the remarks on the inter- 
pretation of ancient documents are excellent. 

The second chapter is devoted to the philosophy of history. The third 
chapter treats of the cultural and religious evolution of the Near East from 
the earliest ages to about 1600 B.C. In the section on the Stone Age, a 
discriminating discussion of discoveries relating to Palestinian man during 
this period will be appreciated by students of the Scriptures. The same may 
be said of the elucidation of the Chalcolithic culture in Mesopotamia, Egypt 
and Palestine. The material relating to the Early and Middle Bronze ages 
of the Near East is scattered over so many periodicals and monographs that 
the reader will feel grateful for the up-to-date presentation of these periods. 

In the treatment of primitive religion, Dr. Albright stresses the importance 
of Father Schmidt’s work in this field, although he does not adhere unre- 
servedly to the latter’s doctrine. He seems to regard the story of the Great 
Flood as a myth; yet he declares it to be one of the oldest inheritances of 
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mankind. He shows from a study of linguistics that primitive man had the 
power of abstraction and that he applied this power to religion at least as 
early as 3000 B.C. ; 

To place Israelite monotheism in its proper perspective, the author opens 
the fourth chapter with a study of the cultural, political and religious history 
of the Near East between 1600 and 1200 B.C. This study is an able synthesis 
of the latest research and embodies material not found in previous standard 
histories. The discussion of monotheistic trends in Babylonia and the analysis 
of Akhenaton’s “heresy” will be found especially valuable. Not less note- 
worthy is the survey of Canaanite religion, as revealed by the texts of Ugarit 
(Ras Shamra), supplemented by sporadic archaeological finds. 

In the section on the geographical and ethnic background of Israelite 
origins, much confirmatory archaeological evidence is adduced to prove that 
the Israelite tradition concerning the sojourn of their fathers at Harran is 
true. It is shown that the earlier cosmogonic and ethnogonic material con- 
tained in the first eleven chapters of Genesis could not have been derived 
from Egyptian or Canaanite sources, but must have been brought to Palestine 
from Mesopotamia. So Dr. Albright thinks that the early Hebrews were of 
composite ethnic origin, and he throws some new light on their connection 
with the Khabiri. Much interesting information is deduced from proper 
names about the religion of the early Hebrews. However, the supernatural 
elements of Patriarchal History are passed over in silence. 

The author accepts the documentary hypothesis of the origin of the Penta- 
teuch. This leads him to seek the data concerning the religion of Moses in 
three documents, J. E. P., and to prove that each of these contains a sub- 
stratum of truth. He concludes that the story of the Exodus is basically true 
and that Moses was a monotheist. He gives an attractive, if not altogether 
convincing, explanation of the name Yahweh, and provides an excellent 
description of Mosaic monotheism, which appears as a unique phenomenon in 
the history of the Near East. He argues plausibly that the Tabernacle, the 
Ark and some kind of sacrificial ritual must have existed in Mosaic times. 
The theory about the origin of Israelite casuistic law in the Pentateuch is 
unsatisfactory. Again we note that the author does not speak of supernatural 
revelation or the miraculous in connection with the Exodus. 

The period extending from the late thirteenth to the early fourth century 
B.C. forms the theme of the fifth chapter. In this, as in all other parts of 
the book, the ability to integrate the data of Biblical history with archae- 
ological findings is remarkable. The author emphasizes the trustworthiness 
of the Biblical sources for this period; but he thinks that the story of Joshua 
needs modification and that the pericope about Samson is pure folk-lore. 
The treatment of the prophets is good but almost entirely on a natural plane: 
the great prophets are represented as an outgrowth of the so-called ecstatic 
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movement in the age of Samuel and Saul. The opinion about the origin of : 
Deuteronomy is ingenious; but it does not solve the problem. ‘The appraisal 
of Ezechiel and his book is correct, but the assertion that the prophet was 
psychically abnormal needs revision. ‘The identification of the Servant of 
Yahweh with the people and the pious individual will be disputed by many. 

The sixth chapter begins with the Hellenistic age and terminates with the 
time of Christ. Some of the views about Ben Sira and Ecclesiastes will meet 
with deserved opposition. The attempt to trace the glorification of Wisdom 
in Proverbs (viii, ix) to a Canaanitic source needs qualification. The argu- 
ment that the Wisdom of Solomon taught proto-Gnostic doctrines is too 
tenuous to be acceptable. ‘That the concept of the Logos may have been 
foreshadowed by Semitic personifications of the word or command of God 
may be granted. The opinions about the Mesopotamian origin of certain 
texts of St. John, the Essenian origin of Christian baptism and the Babylonian 
source of the concept “Son of Man” seem to me fantastic. These criticisms 
must not be taken to imply that the sections in which such statements are 
found do not contain much excellent matter about early Iranian religion, 
Mandaeanism and Gnosticism. 

The fourth and final section is concerned with the documentary sources 
about the life of Christ and His religion. Biblical students will appreciate 
the sane and trenchant criticism of the Tiibingen, the Dutch, and the Form- 
geschichte schools and the author’s impartial analysis of Torrey’s startling 
theory. In Dr. Albright’s opinion, the synoptic Gospels reached their final 
form not later than 80 A.D. He argues that “a period of between twenty 
and fifty years is too slight to permit of any appreciable corruption of the 
essential content and even of the specific wording of the sayings of Jesus” 
(p. 297). With regard to the Gospel of St. John, he finds it “hard to accept 
the usual critical view that it mainly reproduces ideas of its author and cannot 
claim to reflect the thought of Jesus” (p. 299). 

The account of the religion of Jesus is incomplete; although the paragraphs 
on the ethics of Jesus are noteworthy. The author misunderstands the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and he errs in thinking that the historian cannot pass 
judgment on the historicity of the birth and resurrection of Jesus. He proves 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus; but there is no clear statement of His 
divinity and no discussion of His miracles. 

Not the least valuable feature of this book is to be found in its notes and 
its references to the pertinent literature. It is a thoughtful and scholarly 
work whose merits outweigh its defects. We recommend it heartily to pro- 
fessors of Scripture, theology and history, who will be benefited by its wealth 
of archaeological lore, and who will know how to evaluate its divergences 
from the Catholic standpoint. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas. M. J. GRUENTHANER. 
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SCIENCE 


CATHOLICISM AND THE Procress OF ScIENCE. By William M. Agar, Ph.D. 

New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Pp. xi, 109. $1.00. 

In this clearly written little volume in “The Christendom Series,” Dr. 
Agar sums up for the student and the general reader the most important 
problems which have been brought before organized Christianity by the 
growth of scientific knowledge. In so limited a space, Dr. Agar could not, 
of course, attempt anything like a history of science; but he has buttressed 
with admirably chosen, concrete historical documentation his major thesis— 
that what writers like White and Draper called the “conflict between Chris- 
tianity and Science” has historically been no absolute conflict of opposites 
and is in the contemporary world no necessary conflict at all. The rise, with 
the approval and support of the Church, of medieval science; the Copernican 
controversy; the earlier controveries over fossils, over the historicity of the 
book of Genesis, and over the dissection of human bodies; and, finally, the 
great nineteenth-century dispute over the problems of organic evolution—these 
are all dealt with clearly, judiciously, with enough detail to make them real 
and with enough generalization to make them intelligible. Dr. Agar has a 
position to defend, but he is never ill-tempered, doctrinaire, or unreasonable 
in its defense. The little book is always an exposition, never a polemic. 

At a time in the world’s history when there is so much bitterness and 
struggle everywhere, it is consoling to reflect that there seems to be among 
Catholics, Protestants and even among “positivists” a growing feeling that 
the issues stirred up in the last few generations by the progress of science 
are in part at least unreal issues. Organic evolution is a good example. Here, 
as Dr. Agar points out, it is necessary to distinguish between the theory of 
evolution, which is the proper domain of the sciences of biology, paleontology, 
and so on, and which attempts to understand by the methods of science a 
process; and the philosophy of evolution, which goes far beyond the proper 
domain of any science, and attempts under the guise of explaining a process 
to evaluate that process in terms of final cause, right, justice and similar 
terms which mark the sphere of theology and philosophy. In the past, theo- 
logians and philosophers have trespassed on the field of the scientist, though, 
as Dr. Agar shows, not nearly as much as writers like White and Draper 
have claimed, and scientists have, especially in modern times, trespassed on 
the field of theologians and philosophers. Now, though the fields as forms 
of activity of the human spirit are indeed quite distinct, it is true that the 
full human being must somehow manage to include, in some measure, both 
harmoniously in his spiritual development. The problem of their mutual 
reconciliation in the individual and in society is a very real one, and one 
worthy of the best of our efforts. We may be helped greatly towards a 
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solution of this real problem by such a book as this, which disposes con- 
vincingly of a false (and therefore of course quite insoluble) problem, the 
antagonism between a “science” which makes a final cause out of “matter” 
and a “religion” which denies that men are in any sense a part of the world 
of nature. It need hardly be pointed out that true Christianity has never 
been that kind of “religion”; and, now that the dogmatic materialistic 
absolutes of a man like Herbert Spencer have lost their hold over most 
scientists, modern science need not be that kind of “‘seience”’ either. 
Harvard University. CRANE BRINTON. 


CLASSICAL AND Mopern Puysics. By Harvey E. White. New York: 

Van Nostrand & Company, 1940. Pp. viii, 712. $3.75. 

“The purpose of this book,” says the author in the Preface, “is to bring 
together under one cover an elementary treatment of the principles of 
classical physics with a comprehensive treatment or survey of modern physics 
and atomic structure.” ‘This purpose has been achieved in a way that is 
both interesting and convincing. An outstanding feature of the work is 
the large number of excellent (and in some cases unique) illustrations. 
Very interesting, too, is the personal note in the presentation of outstanding 
achievements. Remarks on the history of various discoveries and biographical 
footnotes are a real aid to the student; and, in this matter, Dr. White fills a 
need that has been grossly neglected in the last two decades. How rarely does 
one find, as here, an appendix listing all of the Nobel Prizemen in Physics, 
with a brief statement of the particular achievements for which the prize was 
awarded ? 

About one half of the work is devoted to elementary classical physics; 
the other half deals with modern physics. This latter part (300 pages) 
comprises four main chapters: Discharges through gases; Quantum theory 
and atomic structure; Atomic and nuclear processes; and Astrophysics. Prac- 
tical applications of major importance are introduced and discussed with 
the help of good illustrations. The text is up to date. Thus the descriptions 
of the atomic theories of Schroedinger, Dirac and Heisenberg, of the in- 
teresting new phenomena connected with cosmic rays (mesotron production, 
etc.) and of the fission of the heaviest atoms by neutrons are given concisely 
and in a thoroughly correct manner. The use of the cyclotron for pro- 
ducing eminently effective bullets for the artificial disintegration of nuclei 
of atoms is fully discussed, with excellent pictures of Lawrence’s cyclotron. 

A few minor mistakes will call for correction in a future edition. Thus, 
in the discussion of the well-known experiment on the conservation of 
momentum (p. 72), no thoroughgoing explanation is given; an opportunity 
is missed to point out that the propagation of an impact through a solid 
body or a number of balls needs a finite time. The explanation of centrifugal 
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force (p. 75) is rather superficial. In the chapter on Heat, Reaumur appears 
several times as “Reaumer.” In the chapter on Cosmic Rays, Gockel (mis- 
spelled as Glockel) is said to have found an increase of ionization with 
height. This is incorrect. With instruments which were not air-tight, Gockel 
found rather large variations of ionization at different heights; his findings 
could not be interpreted as indicating definitely an increase with height. 
(See, in this connection, ‘““The Discovery of Cosmic Radiation,” THoucnr, 
June, 1940, p. 228.) The decisive experiments wihch showed an increase 
of ionization with height were those made in 1912 by V. F. Hess. It is 
further to be regretted that Dr. White does not mention the variations of 
cosmic radiation with time and simultaneous variations in different parts of 
the world. Medical and technical applications of radioactive substances might 
well have been mentioned. 

Such minor blemishes in no way detract from the value of this admirable 


and highly interesting work. 
Fordham University. Victor Francis HEss. 


Correspondence 


ONTOLOGY AND Locic 


EDITOR: In his review of my book (Problems for Thomists: The Problem 
of Species), Father Gerard Smith focuses attention upon a question which 
he thinks may sharpen the point at issue between two theories concerning 
the order and number of specific natures in the world of corporeal sub- 
stances. As I understand it, this question is: By what sort of division is ens 
divided into ens naturae and ens rationis? But, as I understand it, only one 
answer seems to me to be possible to that question, namely, that ens naturae 
and ens rationis are genuinely transcendental modes within the analogy of 
being. Being, divided into the being considered by the metaphysician and 
the being considered by the logician, is not a divisum like, let us say, figure 
divided into plane and solid, for figure as common to plane and solid geo- 
metrical objects is a genus univocally common to its species; whereas being, 
like unity or truth or goodness, is never a genus divided into species, but 
a transcendental analogically present in all its analogical modes. 

Since the answer I give to Father Smith’s question is not the answer he 
expects me to give, nor the answer he thinks I have implicitly given in my 


1[n THOUGHT (October, 1940) XV, 59, pp. 710-12. 
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book, there must be some misunderstanding about the issue which Father 
Smith supposes to exist between M. Maritain and myself. I think I have 
a clue to that misunderstanding. It turns on M. Maritain’s remark, in his 
Preface to my book, that there is no need to distinguish between two sorts of 
species, logical and ontological. I agree with M. Maritain and with Father 
Smith that, using the words “logical species” and “ontological species” to 
stand for specific concepts (entia rationis) and for specific natures (entia 
naturae), we should not regard our words as signifying two specifically dis- 
tinct kinds of species, but only as signifying species as existing in two an- 
alogically distinct modes of being—as existing (potentially universal) in 
individual things and as existing (actually universal) in understandings 
which have performed the requisite acts of abstraction. But it is perfectly 
clear that M. Maritain did not mean that there is no difference between the 
way things are and the way they are understood, or between species as 
ontologically considered (the natures by which two substances are specifically, 
not numerically, different) and species as logically considered (the concepts 
by which the specific difference between two substances is understood). In 
fact, in a footnote to his Preface (fn. 2 on p. x, op. cit.), M. Maritain calls 
attention to the fact that 


for the sake of exemplifications the logician often uses practically as species many 
objects of thought (for instance “the dog,” animal latrans, “the stone,” “the lion’) 
which are not necessarily true species in the ontological sense (nor, therefore, in the 
logical one). In this sense I would agree in distinguishing between “ontological 
species” and “(improper) logical species.” 


And more recently in an article in The Thomist (January, 1941), concerned 
with problems raised by my book, M. Maritain seems to agree that the 
words “logical species” and “ontological species” should occasion no difficulty 
if they are understood as making a distinction between species as logically 
considered (whether these be proper or improper) and species as ontologically 
considered. "That such was my only intention in using these phrases was 
plainly indicated in the book itself (vd. pp. xiii and 12-18; also fn. 163a). 
Now since we all agree that logic and metaphysics (or logic and the 
philosophy of nature) are not the same science, but formally different ac- 
cording to the diversity of their formal objects, the only problem raised by the 
distinction of species as considered logically and species as considered ontologi- 
cally must concern the relation between logic and ontology with respect .to 
the treatment of species. Let me add here that since there is no differemce 
between the way in which M. Maritain and I distinguish species as logical 
and ontological, there is no difference between us, as Father Smith suggests, 
with regard to the question of how logic is distinguished from metaphysics 
(or any other ontological knowledge, such as the philosophy of nature). That 
is not the question at all. The question—and the only one here that M. 
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Maritain and I may be answering differently—is how logic is related to 
ontology. 

The Thomistic texts, quoted or referred to by Father Smith, do not seem 
to me to answer this question. One can agree that “the subject of logic 
extends to everything about which the being of nature is predicated. . . . (so 
that) the subject of logic is comparable with the subject of philosophy, which 
is the being of nature” (Jn. Meta. Arist., Lect. IV, 574), without being able 
to conclude therefrom concerning the precise character of the relation between 
a logical and an ontological account of species and genera. 

I expressly limited the problem of species, as I undertook to discuss it in my 
book, to a problem in the philosophy of nature. There is such a problem, | 
contended, because there appear to be two sets of possible answers—possible for 
Thomists, as well as possible in general—to questions concerning the number 
and order of real species (species ontologically considered, the specific natures 
of, and only subsisting in, individual corporeal substances). To the question 
concerning the number of real species, the two possible answers can be sum- 
marized by the following propositions: (1) a small and definitely known num- 
ber; (II) a large indefinite number. To the question concerning the order 
of real species, the two answers can be summarized by the following proposi- 
tions: (1) a perfect hierarchy in which no two specific natures include a com- 
mon generic element which is determined and penetrated by their diverse 
differences; (II) an imperfect hierarchy in which two or more specific natures 
include a common generic element which is determined and penetrated by 
their diverse differences.” 

Now the two theories, here signified by I and II, and inadequately be- 
cause too briefly summarized in the propositions stated, constitute an issue 


The summary given above accurately represents the issue as it is formulated in 
my book. But mow (some weeks after writing the letter to which this footnote is 
being added) I know that that formulation contains an error. The theory of a perfect 
hierarchy does not require the denial of a generic nature common to two specific 
natures; on the contrary, such a denial must be avoided if the theory of a perfect 
hierarchy is to be truly formulated. With this error corrected, there is still a genuine 
issue between the two positions, for though they both agree concerning a common 
generic nature (in ontology) and a common genus (in logic), they do not agree in 
the way they conceive what is generically common or its differentiation into species. 
I now can see that the real point of Father Smith’s criticism was this error of mine, 
for, as a result of making it, I wrongly supposed that the truth of the first theory 
required a strange discrepancy between the real order of natures and the logical 
order of concepts. That is not the case. The relation between the two orders, and 
between ontology and logic, is precisely the same for the first theory as for the second. 
I am now more grateful than ever to Father Smith; for his criticism helped me to 
correct this error. I hope that its correction will remove a stumbling block in the 
way of his seeing the issue in the philosophy of nature—the true issue which remains 
after the first theory is rectified in the direction of its disagreement with the second. 
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in the philosophy of nature. That it is an issue in the philosophy of nature, 
and not in epistemology or logic, is indicated by the fact that the pros and 
cons which I have carefully set forth in Chapters VII and VIII appeal only 
to ontological principles and to the observed facts of the sensible world. 
Perhaps it can be resolved; perhaps it cannot. Perhaps the first theory is 
true; perhaps the second. But certainly nothing that a logician gua logician 
can say about species and genera (as those are considered within the scope 
of his science) will be decisive. To consult the logician about this issue is 
to beg the question about the relation between logic and ontology, between 
an account of logical intentions and an account of existing natures. 

In short, the problem raised by Father Smith, concerning the relation of 
logic to ontology with respect to species, can only be solved in the light 
of a prior resolution of the problem of species as that occurs in the philosophy 
of nature. Thus, if M. Maritain and I disagree about how the logical 
account of species and genera compares with the ontological account of the 
ordering of specific natures, it is because we disagree, in the first instance, 
about the kind of hierarchy which orders specific natures (perfect or im- 
perfect, as indicated above) ; the reverse is not the case, and cannot be the 
case, namely, that we disagree about the number or order of species onto- 
logically considered because we disagree about the logical analysis of such 
intentions as species, genera, and differences. And whether we disagree or 
agree about the relation between the ontological and the logical accounts 
of species will depend upon the views we hold of the ordering of species, 
as ontologically considered and as logically considered. Of course, we must 
accept as an axiom the principle that the logical account should parallel the 
ontological account (because “modes of predication follow modes of being’’) ; 
yet it remains necessary to resolve the ontological issues first, since logic 
follows ontology, not ontology logic. Jf the position I have indicated by (1) is 
correct, and if logic must reflect ontology, then there is a problem in con- 
sequence about the correctness of traditional logic on some points. But it 
cannot be argued that because logic does reflect ontology, and because tradi- 
tional logic says some things which are inconsistent with the position in- 
dicated by (1), therefore that position is incorrect. The minor premise here 
cannot be thus interpreted. 

I repeat: the precise way in which the logical account of species should 
follow the ontological account can only be discussed after the issue between 
opposing ontological accounts is decided, or only in the light of the opposing 
possibilities. Just as the question concerning how many specific natures we 
know (in terms of real or essential definitions) is necessarily posterior to the 
question how many real species there are, so the issue between conflicting logical 
accounts of the way in which diverse species divide a common, proximate genus 
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cannot be resolved prior to a solution of the issue in the philosophy of nature, 
especially that between two views of the hierarchy of substantial species.’ 


University of Chicago. MortTIMer J. ADLER. 
* * * 


THE Roots oF GERMAN RACISM 


EDITOR: Dr. Baerwald’s letter in THouGHT, December, 1940, pp. 758- 
760, makes me suspect that he is not a consistent reader of this review. If 
he had glanced through the scholarly article by Professor Vernon J. Bourke 
entitled ‘“The Philosophical Antecedents of German National Socialism” 
(THOUGHT, June, 1939), he would not have chided me for certain alleged 
omissions with reference to the “racial theory of National Socialism.” My 
little essay was intended merely as a supplement to Professor Bourke’s article. 

Dr. Baerwald finds fault with my sequence of quotations, and expresses 
the belief that my arrangement is not in accordance with the methodology used 
by eminent sociologists. I make no pretense of omniscience, and I am not 
familiar with the writings of a large number of German sociologists. I am 
well acquainted, however, with the principal works of most American author- 
ities in the field of sociology. After this modest admission, let me say that 
my sequence of quotations was suggested to me by certain American scholars 
whose writings should be well known to Dr. Baerwald. May I suggest 
that, first of all, he should read the chapter on ““Teutonism” in the volume, 
The Racial Basis of Civilization, by Professor F. H. Hankins. 

Dr. Baerwald expressed surprise at my “really amazing inclusion of Karl 
Marx among the number of writers emphasizing ‘pride of race.’” In reply, 
let me say that it is “amazing” to me that Dr. Baerwald appears to be not 
only unfamiliar with the literature in the field of American sociology but 
seems also unacquainted with the writings of Karl Marx. If he had ever 
made merely a hurried survey of Marx’s Revolution and Counter Revolu- 
tion, he would have realized that the German economist had a very definite 


3Like fn. 2 supra, this footnote is a last minute addition. Since writing the fore- 
going reply to Father Smith, I have not only discovered the error reported in fn. 2 
supra, but as a result of correcting this error I now think I can solve the problem 
of species. Where before I favored the first theory as more likely, but could not 
prove it or disprove the second, I now see how the second can be shown to be ab- 
solutely untenable, and the first to be true. I shall present these findings in an article 
to appear in the April issue of The Thomist. In that article, I shall deal with the 
relation of logic to ontology, not as a philosophical problem to be solved, but rather 
as an historical problem—a problem of accounting for the origin and persistence of 
an erroneous theory of species. Though this theory (indicated in the text above 
by II) is equally erroneous in its logical and its ontological dimensions, I suspect that 
the crucial errors first became codified in traditional logic and then, for many cen- 
turies, barred the way to truth in the philosophy of nature. 
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pride of race. This fact has been so well known even to German scholars 
that I am surprised to discover that Dr. Baerwald has never come across it. 
In this regard let me quote a pertinent paragraph from Professor Mandel M. 
Bober’s excellent monograph, Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History (Har- 
vard Economic Studies, vol. 31, pp. 68-69) : 


That Marx believes in inborn race characteristics and differences was seen in 
citations in a previous chapter. On this subject he has decided views, especially 
as regards the German race. In his Revolution and Counter-Revolution, he expresses 
disapproval of the attempts of Bohemia and Croatia to join in a Pan-Slavic movement 
and to emancipate themselves from German domination. He pronounces such efforts 
as useless and explains why. The action of historical elements leads to an absorption 
of the feebler peoples by the “more energetic stock.” The historical forces have 
through long centuries operated on these nationalities, and have undermined them. 
The “more energetic stock” refers here to the Germans, who have the “physical and 
intellectual power to subdue, absorb, and assimilate its ancient eastern neighbors.” 
Marx is proud of this historical operation, for “this tendency of absorption on the 
part of the Germans had always been, and still was, one of the mightiest means by 
which the civilization of Western Europe had been spread in the east of that 
continent.” Therefore, “the natural and inevitable fate of these dying nations” was 
to allow this process of “dissolution and absorption by their stronger neighbors to 
complete itself,” instead of fighting the “historical tendency” and dreaming that 
“history would retrograde a thousand years in order to please a few phthisical bodies 
of men.” 


Not content with misunderstanding Marx, Dr. Baerwald harbors the 
quaint belief that present-day German racism derives only from non-German 
publicists like Gobineau and Houston Stewart Chamberlain. This viewpoint 
hardly deserves serious refutation. The reason why racism in Germany has 
been carried to such absurd lengths is because the way was long prepared 
for it by a large number of eminent German publicists. German philosophers, 
economists, sociologists, poets and historians united in a strong chorus of 
praise for the transcendent merits of the German race. Anyone who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the work of the German Romanticists knows the 
part they played in spreading the gospel of triumphant Teutonism. As far 
back as 1764-1768, Klopstock, in his odes, Der Nachahmer and Mein Vater- 
land, denounced the prevailing habit of German poets to imitate French 
and English models and predicted the rise of a German literature that would 
be as great as the glory that was Greece (F. H. Adler, Herder and oe 
Cleveland, 1914, pp. 105 ff.). 

Klopstock’s odes had an important influence upon Herder, who at one time 
had scoffed at the idea of nationality. Herder’s purpose in publishing his 
Alte Volkslieder, was to discover the spirit and character of the German 
people. German nationalism would develop only when Germans became 
aware of a common cultural basis. Through his efforts, a literature “more 
truly German than even Luther’s Bible was stimulated into being” (C. J. H. 
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Hayes, “Contributions of Herder to the Doctrine of Nationalism,” 4 merican 
Historical Review, vol. 32, p. 732). It was not long before Herder was 
dreaming of the day when the “German name, which many nations in their 
arrogance now hold so cheap, may well become the first name in Europe” 
(Herder’s Sammtliche Werke, edited by B. Suphan, Berlin, 1877-1913, vol. 
17, pp. 27-28). 

Imbued with this new gospel of German nationalism, Christian Friedrich 
Schubart, in his periodical, the Deutsche Chronik, began the pleasant practice 
of flinging a “curse across the frontier” at the French, and he assured his 
fellow-Germans that the time would come when they could “rush forth and 
seize the lands that the foreigner has torn away” (George P. Gooch, Germany 
and the French Revolution, N. Y., 1920, p. 34). 

Even Goethe contributed to this budding spirit of nationalism and pride of 
race. In 1773, in his essay on German Architecture, Goethe paid a warm 
tribute to German achievement in the building arts (Sammtliche Werke, Leip- 
zig, 1923, vol. 10, pp. 19-27), and when the first part of his Faust appeared, 
the unique qualities of the poem. commanded wide attention. As Treitschke 
aptly remarks: 

The painful question whether old Germany was really done for was on everyone's 
lips; and now, in the decline of the nation, suddenly there came this work, beyond 
comparison the crown of the whole of the modern poetry of Europe; and people felt 
a joyful certainty that only a German could have written thus, that the poet was ours, 
and that his figures were one flesh and blood with us (History of Germany in the 
Nineteenth Century, London, 1915, vol. 1, pp. 370-372). 

Aided by further contributions from philosophers like Kant, Hegel and 
Fichte; from romanticists like Kleist, Uhland, Arndt and Korner; from 
statesmen like Stein and Hardenburg, and from military leaders like Scharn- 
horst and Gneisenau, the theme song of Klopstock, Herder and Schubart 
became the national anthem of a Germany on the march. It was inevitable 
that this expanding gospel of German nationalism should develop certain 
ethnic implications, and the Nordic myth was soon created for the edification 
of Teutons who wished to believe that the world belonged to a master race 
which was endowed with blue eyes and golden hair. 

In order to give an alleged scientific basis to this Nordic theory, J. K. 
Bluntschli brought out his Lehre vom Modernen Staat in which he anticipated 
the racial fallacies of Gobineau. He was given able assistance by Paul Anton 
de Lagarde, whose real name was Boetticher. Lagarde has been described by 
Sarolea as “a true prophet of Nazism” (Current History, June, 1935, p. 240). 
As another member of this Nordic clan, we find Ludwig Woltmann, who 
became convinced that the mantle of genius was reserved only for the 
broad shoulders of blond Teutons. There was no doubt in his mind that 
“the most distinguished men in modern spiritual history were, for the most 
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part, Teutons of the full blood” (Ernest Seilli¢re, “Une école d’impérialisme 
mystique,” Revue des deux mondes, March 1, 1909). 

This chorus of triumphant Teutonism was swelled by such distinguished 
scholars as Sombart, Preuss, Deissmann and Harnack. It was solemnly 
declared that God was the “German God.” ‘There was a revival of Thor 
worship, and the Germans became the chosen people with a Divine mission 
to assume world leadership (William Archer, Gems of German Thought, 
N. Y. 1917, pp. 78-94). An important addition to this group of German 
mystics, was Otto Hauser, whose Genie und Rasse and Der Blonde Mensch 
are interesting examples of how far these German theorists can go in their 
claims of Nordic superiority. 

Dr. Baerwald seems unfamiliar with this Nordic literature, and he em- 
phasizes the fact that Houston Stewart Chamberlain was English and not 
German. Apparently he does not realize that Chamberlain was strongly 
influenced by the German thought of his day. It should also be remembered 
that Chamberlain was a son-in-law of Richard Wagner, and Wagner himself 
had openly proclaimed that Jesus was an Aryan (Werke, vol. 10, p. 232). 

I have answered Dr. Baerwald’s letter at length because he feared that my 
interpretation of Teutonism might, in some mysterious manner, bring about 
“catastrophic consequences.” He seems to have the idea that I have not been 
fair in my portrayal of the fine old German tradition of nationality. He 
appears to incline to the view that Hitler has bedeviled the great German 
race, and is in no sense their true representative. One heard the same view- 
point expressed in 1916-1917 when the Kaiser was given this diabolic role. 
It is interesting to see how history repeats itself. “Twice-told tales are a 
little wearisome to many readers, and this is especially true when the re 


hearsal lacks the color and movement of the first version. 
Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 
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